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THE Life of Cowley, notwithftanding the penury 
of Engli(h biography, has been written by Dr. 
Sprat, an author whofc pregnancy of imagination 
and elegance of language have defervedly fet him 
high in the ranks of literature; but his zeal of 
friendfliip, or ambition of eloquence, has produced 
a funeral oration rather than a hiftory : he has given 
the charadier, not the life, of Cowley ; for he writes 
with fo little detail, that fcarcely any thing is diftinft- 
ly known, but all is ihewn confufed and enlarged 
through the mift of panegyrick. 

ABRAHAM COWLEY was bom in the year 
one thoufand fix hundred and eighteen^ His father 
was a grocer, whofe condition Dr. Sprat conceah 
under the general appellation of a;^citizen; and, 
what would probably not have been lefs<:are fully fup* 
preflcd, the omiffion of his name in tht regifler of 
Sl Dunftan's parifh gives reafon to fufpcdt that hit 
father was a feftary. Whoever he was, he died 
before the birth of his fon, and confequently left 
him to the. care of his mother ; whom Wood reprc- 
VoL, K, B fcott 
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fents as ftruggling carneftly to procure him a litewry 
education, and who, as ihe lived to the age of eighty, 
had her folicitude rewarded by feeirtg her fon emi- 
nent, and, I hope, by feeing him fortunate, and 
partaking his profperity. Wo knov^at leaft, from 
Spraf 9 accouht, thaft he alleys acknowledged her 
care, and juftly paid the dues of filial gratitude* 

In the window of his mother's apartment lay 
Spencers* Fairy Queen ; in which he very early took 
delight to read, till, by feeling the charms of verfeV 
he became, as he relates, irrecoverably a poet. 
Such are the accidents which, fometim^s remem^ 
bercd, and perhaps fometimcs forgotten, produce 
that particular defignatfon of mind, and propenfity 
for fome certain fcicnce or employment, which is 
commonly called Genius. The true Genius is a mind 
of large general powers, accidentally determined to 
fome particular direAion. Sir Jolhua Reynolds, the 
great Painter of the prefent age, had the firft fond- 
nefs for his att excited by the perufalof Richardfon's 
treatife. 

By his mother's folicitation he was admitted into 
Weftminfter-fchool, where he was foondiftinguilhed. 
He was wont, fays Sprat, to relate, ** That he had 
*^ this defedt in his memory at that time, that his 
•' teachers never could bring it to retain the ordinary 
** Tales of grammar/' 

This is an inftance of the natural defirc of man 
to propagate a wonder. It is furely very difficult 
to tell any thing as it was heard, when Sprat could 
not refrain from amplifying a commodious incident, 
though the book to which he prefixed his narrative 
contained its confutation. A memory admitting 

fome 
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Ibdie things, and rejecting others, an intcllcAual 
digeftion that conco<fted the pulp of learning, but 
rcfufcd the huiks, had the appearance oF an inftin<ft- 
ivc elegance, of a particular provifion made by 
Nature for literary politenefs. But in the author's 
own honeft relation, the marvel* vanifhes t he was, 
he fays, fuch " an enemy to 'all conftraint, that his 
** mafter never Could prevail on him to learn the 
** rules without book.*' He d.oe» not tell that he 
could not learn the rules, but that, being able to 
perform his exercifes without them, and being an 
•^ enemy to conftraint^'* he fpared himfelf the la- 
bour. 

Among the Englifh poets, Cowley, Milton, and 
Pope, might be faid ** to lifp in numbers f and 
have given fuch early proofs, not only of powers 
©f language, but of comprehenfion of things, as to 
more tardy minds feem fcarcely credible. But of 
the learned puerilities of Cowley there is no doubt^ 
fince a volume of his poems was not only written^ 
but printed in his thirteenth year*; containing^ 
with other poetical compoiitions, *^ The tragical 
*' Hiftory of Pyramus and Thifbe," written when he 
was ten years old ; and " Conftantia and Philetus/* 
written two years after. 

While he was yet at fchool he produced a comedy 
called ** Love's Riddle," though it was not pub- 
liihed till he had been fome rime at Cambridge* 
This comedy is of the paftoral kind, which requires 
no acquaintance with the living world, and therefore 

* This volume was not publifhed before 1633, when Cowley 
was fifteen years old. Dr. Jolinfon, as well as former Biogm* 
pbers^ fe^ms to have been milled by the portrait of Cowley being 
by miflake marked with the age of thirteen years. R* 

B 2 the 
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4 COWLEY. 

the time at which it was compofed adds little to |^e 
wonders of Cowley's minority. 

In 1636, he was removed to Cambridge*, where 
he continued his ftudies with great intenfenefs ; for 
he is faid to have written, while he was yet a young 
ftudent, the greater part of his *' Davideis ;*' a work 
of which the materials could not have been colle6led 
without the ftudy of many years, but by a mir\d of 
the greateft vigour and aftivity. 
. Two years after his fettlement at Cambridge he 
publiflied ** Love's Riddle," with a poetical dedi* 
. cation to Sir Kenelm Digby ; of whofe acquaintance 
all his contemporaries feem to have been ambitious ; 
and ** Naufragium Joculare," a comedy written 
in Latin, but without due attention to the ancient 
models ; for it is not loofe verfe, but mere profe. 
It was printed, with a dedication in verfe, to Dr, 
Comber, matter of the college ; but, having nei- 
ther the facility of a popular nor the accuracy of a 
learned work, it feems to be now univerfally neg- 
lefted. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince 
pafled through Cambridge in his way to York, he 
was entertained with a reprefentation of the " Guar- 
*^ dian," a comedy, which Cowley fays was neither 
written nor adled, but rough-drawn by him, and 
repeated by the fcholars. That this comedy was 
printed during his abfence from his country, he 
appears to have confidered as injurious to his repur 
tation; though, during the fuppreffion of the 

* He was a candidate tliis year at Weftminfter-fchool for elec- 
tion to TriDity-coUcgc, but proved unluccefsfal'. N. 

theatres. 
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tf>eatre», it was fomctimes privately afted with fufR- 
cicnt approbation. 

In 1643, being now mafter of arts, he was, by 
the prevalence of the parliamenr, ejefted from 
Cambridge, and (heltcred himfelf at St. John's Col- 
lege in Oxford; where, as is faid by Wood, he 
publifhed a fatire, called ** The Puritan and Papift,^* 
which was only inferted in the laft colleAion of his 
works*; and (b diftinguifhed himfelf by the warmth 
of his loyalty and the elegance of his converfation, 
that he gained the kindncfs and^ confidence of thofe . 
who attended the King, and amongft others of Lord 
Falkland, whofc notice call a luftre on all to whom 
k was extended. 

About the time when Oxford was furrendered to 
the parliament, he followed the Queen to Paris, 
where he became fecretary to the Lord Jermyn, af- 
terwards Earl of St. Albans, and was employed in 
ftich corrcfpondence as the roj-al caufe required, 
and particularly in cyphering and decyphcring the 
letters that palled between the King and Queen; an 
employment of the higheft confidence and honour. 
So wide was his province of intelligence, that, for 
feveral years, it filled all his days and two or three 
nights in the week. 

In the year 1647^ ^^^ ** Miftrefs'* was publifhed; 
for he imagined, as he declared in his preface to a 
fubfequent edition, that ** poets are fcarccly thought 

♦ In the firft edition of this Life, Dr Johnfon wrote, ** which 
.was never inferted in any colle«^tion of bis works;" bat he al- 
tered the expreflion when the lives were colle6ted into volumes. 
The fatire was ^dded to Cowley's works by tlie particular di* 
rcdion of Dr. Johnfon. N. 

B q " free- 
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*^ freemen of their company without paying fom* 
•• duties, or obliging themfelves to be triie to Love.'' 
This obligation to amorous ditties owes, I believe^ 
its original to the fame of Petrarch, who, in an age 
rude and uncultivated, by bis tuneful homage to hi^ 
Laura, refined the manners of the lettered world, and 
filled Europe with love and poetry. But the bafis of 
all excellence is truth : he that profeflcs love ought 
to feel its power. Petrarch was a real lover, and 
Laur^ doubtlefs deferved his tendernefs. Of Cow* 
ley, we are toW by Barnes*, who had means enougH 
of informational that, whatever he may talk of hii( 
own inflammability, and the variety of channfters by 
which his heart was divided, he in reality was if| 
love but once, and then nev^r had refpluciqn to tel| 
his pafllon. 

Xhis confideration cannot but abate, in fome mea^ 
furc, the reader's efteem for the work and the author. 
To love eKcellence, is natural ; it is natural likewife 
for the lover to folicit reciprocal regard by an ela* 
borate difplay of his own qualifications. The d^firo 
of plealing has in different men produced a&ions of 
heroiim, and^fFulions of wit; but it feems as rea* 
fonable tp appear thp champion as the poet of ar^ 
*^ airy nothing," and to quarrel as to write for what 
Cowley inight have learfied from his mafter Pindar 
to call the ** dream of a ihadow." 

It is furely nbt difficult, i^ the folitude of a coU 
lege, or in the buftle of the world, to find ufeful 
ftudies ^d feri<>us employment. No inai) needs to 
be f(t) burthened with life as to fquander it in yolunr 



* Bamefii Anacreontcm. Dr. 7. 
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♦ary dreams of fiilitious occurrences. The man that 
fits down to fuppofe himfelf chargetl with treafon or 
peculation, and heats his mind to an elaborate pur- 
gation of his charaAer from crimes which he wi^s 
never within the poffibility of committing, difiers 
only by the infrequency of his fqlly from him whp 
praifes beaaty which he never faw ; complains Qf 
jealoufy which he never felt ; fuppofes himfelf fomQ- 
dmes invited, and fometimes forfaken ; fatigues his 
£uicy, and ranfacks his memory, for images which 
may exhibit the gaiety of hope, or the gloom inefs of 
defpair ; and drelfes his imaginary Chloris or Phyllis 
fometitOis in flowers fading as her beauty, and fgme-r 
times in gems lafting as her virtues. 

At Paris, as fecretary to lord Jermyn, he was 
^ng^g^d in tranfadling things of real importance 
with real men and real women, and at that time did 
not much employ his thoughts upon phantoms of 
galhintry. Sorjic of his letters to Mr. Bennet, after- 
wards Earl of Arlington, from April to December, ia 
1650, aie preierved ia *^ MifcellMea Auliea,** a 
colle^ion of papers puWiftied by Brown. Thefe 
letters, being written like thofe of other men whofe 
oaindsare more on things than words, contribute 
no otherwife to his reputation than as they ihew him 
to h^ve been above' the affixation of unfeafonable 
elegance, and to have known that the bufinefs of a 
ftatefman wn be little forwarded by flowers of rhe- 
torick. 

One pa^et Wwever, feenas not uowofthyof fome 
notice. Speaking of the Scotch treaty then in agi- 
tation ; 

14 ^* The 
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" The Scotch treaty," fays he, ** is the only thittg 
*^ now in which we are vitally concerned ; .1 am one 
** of the laft hopers, and yet cannot now abftain from 
^^ believing that an agreement will be made ; all 
^* people upon the place incline to that of union. 
*' The Scotch will moderate fomcthing of the rigour 
*^ of their demands; the mutual neceflity of an ac- 
^* cord is vifible, the King is perfuaded of it. And 
** to tell you the truth (which I take to be an argu- 
*^ ment above all the reft), Virgil, has told the fame 
^* thing to that purpofe.'* 

This expreffion from a fecretary of the prefent 
time would be confidered as merely ludicr(^, or at 
moft as an oftentatious difplay of fcholarfhip; but the 
manners of that time were fo tinged with fuper- 
ftition, that I cannot but fufpedl: Cowley of having 
confulted on this great occafion the Virgilian lots *, 

and 

* Confulting the Virgilian Lots, Sortes Virgilianae, is a me- 
thod of Divination by the opening of Virgil, and applying to 
the drcumfiances of the perufer the firft pafiage in either of the 
two pages that he accidentally fixes hi» eye on. It is faid, that 
Idng Charles I. and Lord Falidand, being in the Bodleian library, 
made this experiment of their future fortunes, and met with 
paflTages equally ominous to each. That of the king was thpt 
following : 

At bdlo audacis populi vexatus & armis, 
Finibus extorris, complexu avulfus Inli, 
Auxilivim imploreti videatque indigna fuortun 
Funera, nee, cum fe fub leges pacis iniqu^e 
Tradiderit, regno aut optata luce fruatur : 
Sed cadat antes diem, mediaque ibhumatus arena. 

•^ JEiDpid JV. 6|J. 

Yet let a race untam*d, and haughty foes, 
liis peaceful entrance w;th dire arms oppcfe* 
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and to have given f(»m credit to d^e anfwer of liis 
oracle. 



Opprefs'd witli ntimben in fth' uneqaal fieUj^ 
His men difcourag'd, and himfelf expeU'd : 
Let him for fuccour fue from place to place^ 
Torn from bis fbbjedi and hb fon^s einbrace. 
Pirft let him fee his fiiends in battle ilatn. 
And their ontiipely fate lament in vain ; 
And when, at length, the cruel war (hall ceafe. 
On hard conditions may he buj his peace | 
Nor let him then enjoy fbpreme command. 
But fall untimely by fome hoilile hand« 
And lie unbury*d on the barren fand. 



} 
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Lord Falkland's: 

Non haec^ O Palla^ dedens promifTa paren6, 

Cautius ut facvo TcUes te credere Marti. 

Haud Ignarus eram, quantum nova gloria in armifl^ 

£t praedulce.decus primo certamine poffet. 

Primitis juvems roiferae^ beUique propinqui 

Dura rudimenta, & nulli esLaudita Deorum, 
' Vota precefque meae! 

^neidXI. %$%; 
O Pallas, thou has fail'd thy plighted word. 

To fight widt caution, not to tempt the fword y 

I wam*d thee, but in vain, for well I knew 

What perils youthful ardocfr would purfue j 

That boiliDf blood would carry thee too far. 

Young as thou wert to dangers, raw to war, 

O curft eflay of arms, difaibx>ua doom^ 

Prelude of bloody fields and fights to come! 

Hard elements of unaufpicious war. 

Vain vows to Heaven, and unavailing care! 

Drtmit^ 

Hoffman, in his Lexicon, gives a very fatisfa£tory account of Aii 
prafttce of feeking fates in books : and fays, tliat it was ufed by 
<be Pagans, the Jcwiih Rabbins, and even the early.Chriftiaiiti 
the latter taking the New Teilament £or their orade; H* 

Some 
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Some years^ -rftttwMA, ^bufincfe^*' iays Spmf, 
^* pafled of courfe into other hands ;** and Cowley, 
being no longer ufeful at Paris, was in 1656 fent 
back into England/ that, ** under pretence of privacy 
** and retirement, lie might take occafion of giving 
*^ notice of the pofiure pf things ia this nation/* 

Soon after his retun to Loodoo, he was faMd by 
ibme meflengers of the ufurping ^wers^ who were 
fent oat in queft of another man ; and being cxamin- 
cd, was put into confinement, from which he was 
|iot difmifled without the ibcurity of a tboufand 
pounds given by Dr. SCApbormigh. 

This year he publifhed his poems, with a preface, 
in which he feems to have infected fomething, fupv 
preflcd infubfequent cditioxis, which was interpreted 
to denole fomc reUiation of bis loyalty. In this 
preface he declares, that ^^ his defire had been for 
** fome days paft, and did ftiR very vchenjently con- 
** tinue, to retire himfelf to fqme of the American 
f^ -plantations, and to forfake this world for ever." 

From the obloquy which the appearance of fub- 
piiffion to the ufurpers brought upon htm, bis bio*p 
grapher has been very diligent to clear him, and in* 
deed it does not feem to have lefTqned his reputation. 
His wifh for retirement we can eaiily believe to be 
undiilembled ; a man harafled in one kingdom, 
and pcrfecuted tn another, who, after a cotirfe of 
bufinefs that employed all his days and half his 
n|gbt^ in cyphering and decyphering, comes to 
his own country and fleps into a prifon, will be 
.willing enpugh to retire to fome place of x|uiet 1^ 
M fafety. Yet let neidier our reverence for a ge« 
nius, nor our pity for a faflfercri dHptrfc us to^ forget 

that. 
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iJijit, if hw aaivity wts virtue^ his retrtatwis cow- 
ardice. 

He then took upon himfclf the charader of Phy* 
fician, ftill, according to Sprat^ with intention^ ** to 
^* diilemble the main defign of his coming orcr;*' 
^d, as Mr. Wood relates, ** conxplying with th© 
^^ men then in power (which was msch taken notico 
^* of by the royal parry), he obtained an order to be 
^* created DoAor of Phyfick, which being done to 
** his mind (whereby he gained the ill-will of f6me 
f ^ of his friends), he went into France again, hai4ng 
** made a copy of verfes on Olivet's death/' 

This is no favourable reprefentation, yet even in 
this not much wrong can be diicovered. How fat 
he complied with the men in power, is to be en« 
quired before he can be blamed. It is not faid that 
he told them any fecrets, or aflifted them by intel- 
ligence or any other ad. If he only promifed to be 
quiet, that they in whofe hands he was might free 
him from confinement, he did what no law of ibciety 
prohibits. 

The man whofe mifcarriagiB in a juft caufe has put 
him in the power of his enemy may, witboot any 
violation of his integrity, regain his liberty, or pro- 
ferve his life, by a promife of neutrality: for, the 
^pidation gives the enemy nothing which he had 
not before; the neutrality of a captive may be 
always fecured by his imprifonment or death. He 
that is at the difpoial of another may not promife to 
aid him in any in]urious ad, becaufe no power can 
(XMnpel adive obedience* He nay engage to do 
fK)th2ng, but not to do ilb 
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- There i» reafon to think that. Cowley promifei 
little. It does not appear that his compliance gained 
him confidence enough to be trufted without fecurity, 
for the bond of his bail was never cancelled ; nor 
that it made him think himfelf fecure, for at that 
diifolution of government, which followed the death 
of OHvcr, he returned into France, where he re- 
fumed his former ftation, 'and fiaid till the Reftora^ 
tion. 

** He continued," fays his biographer, ^^ under 

thcfe bonds till the general deliverance;** it is 
therefore to be fuppofed, tliat he did not go td 
France, and aA again for the King, without the con- 
fent of his bondfman ; that he did not Ihew his lov- 
alty at the hazard of his friend, but by his friend's 
permiflion, 

. Of the verfes on Oliver's death, in which Wood's 
narrative fcems to imply fomething encomiaftick, 
there has been no appearance. There is a difcourfe 
concerning his government, indeed^ with verfes in* 
termixed, but fuch as certainly gained its author no 
friends among the abettors of ufurpation. 

A doAor of phyfick however he was made at Ox- 
ford in December, 1657; ^^^ ^^ ^^ commence- 
ment of the Royal Society, of which an account 
has been given by Dr. Birch, he appears bufy among 
the experimental philofophers with the title of Dr. 
Cowley. 

There is no reafon for fuppofing that he ever at- 
tempted practice ; but his preparatory ftudies have 
contributed fomething to the honour of his. country; 
Confidering Botany as neccifary to a phyfician, he 
reiirLd into Kent to gather plants ; and as the predo- 
^ minancQ 
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fxiii!iance of a favourite ftudy affects all fubofdinate 
operations of the intcllcd, Botany in the mind of 
Cowley turned into Poetry, He cotnpofed in Latin 
fevcral books on Plants, of which the firft and fe- 
cond difplay the qualities of Herbs, in elegiac verfe ; 
the third and fourth, the beauties of Flowers in ya-* 
rious meafures ; and in the fifth and fixth^ the ufes 
of Trees, in heroick numbers. 

At the fame time were produced, from the famo 
unirerfity, tlic two great Poets, Cowley and Milton, 
of diilimilar genius, of oppofite principles; but 
concurring in the cultivation of Latin Poetry, in 
which the jEnglifh, till their works and May's poem 
appeared *, feemed unable to conteft the palm with 
any other of the lettered nations. 

If the Latin performances of Cowley and Milton 
be compared (for May I hold to be fuperior to both)^ 
the advantj^e feems to lie on the fide of Cowleyi 
Milton is generally content to exprefs the thought! 
c>f tlte ancients in their language { Cowley, without 
much lofs of purity or elegance, accommodi^cs tb« 
diiSlion of Rome to his own conceptions. 

At the Reftoration, after all the diligence of bi| 
long fervice, and with confcioufnefs not only of thf 
jDerit of fidelity, but of the dignity of great abilitie«| 
he naturally expeded ample preferments ; and, that 
he might not be forgottep by his own fault, wrotf 
a Song of Triumph, But this was a time of fijch 

* By May's Poem we are here to upderftaad 9 contlnuatlort of 
Lncan'i Pharfalia to the death of Julias C«lar, by Thomas May, 
^n eminetit p6e]t and hillorian, who fiourifhed in the /eigns of 
James and Charles I. and of whomi g Ufe is ^ivco ia the Biogr^^ 
phia Sriuwicft. If. 

general 
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genentl hope, that great numbers were inevitably 
diiappointed ; and Cowley found his reward very te- 
diouily delayed. He had been promifed by both 
Charles the Firft and Second, the Maftcrlhip of the 
Sarc^; ** but he loft it,*' fays Wood, **.by certain 
•* pcrfons, enemies to the Mufes,'* 

The negle(9f of the court was not his only morti- 
fication ; having, by fuch alteration as he thought 
proper, fitted his old Comedy of ** The Guardian'* 
for the dage, he produced it ♦ under the title of 
•* The Cutter of Colcman-ftreet'f'.'* It was treated 
on the ftage with great Severity, and was afterwards 
cenfured as a fatire on the King's party. . 

Mr. Drydcn, who went with Mr. Sprat to the firft 
exhibition, related to Mr. Dennis, *? that, when 
^* they told Cowley how little favour had been (hewn 
•* him, he received the news of his ill fuccefs, not 
** with fo much firmnefs as might have been ex- 
•• peAed from fo great a man." 

What firmnefs they expected, or what weakne(s 
Cowley difcovered, cannot be known. He that 
mifies his end will never be as much pleafed as he 
that attains it, even when he can impute no part of 
his failure to himfelf ; and, when the end is to pleafe 
the multitude, no man, perhaps, has a right, in 
things admitting of gradation and comparifon, tqi 
throw the whole blame upon his judges, and to- 

* i66j. 

f Here is an error in the deiignation of this comedy, Vbicli 
onr author copied from the title-page of the latter editions of 
Cowley*s works .* the title of the pkiy itfclf is without the 
article, " Cuttef of Coleman-ftrect," and that becaul'e a merry 
{harking fellow^ about the town, named Cutter, is a principal 
cham^r in it. H* 

tally 
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tdOy to exclude di^Sidence and ihan»e by i haugfity 
confciouihefs of his own excellence.- 
. For the rejedlion of this play it is difficult now 
to find the reafon : it certainly has, in a very great 
degree, the pow^r of fixing attention and exciting 
merriment. From the charge of difaiFe(J^ion lie ex-* 
culpates himfclf in hia preface, by obferving how 
unlikely it is that, having foflowed the royal family 
through all their diftrefTesi '* he fhould chufe the 
*^ time of their reftoration to begin a quarrel with 
*^ them." It. appears, however, from the Tfaeatii- 
^cal Regrfter of Downes, the Prompter, to have been 
-popularly coniidered as a fatire on the Royaliils. 

That he might Ihorten this tedious fufpenfc, be 
pnblifhed his pretenlions and his diicohtent, in an 
ode called " The Complaint ;'* in which he ftytos 
-himfelf the mlaiKholy Cowley. This met with tbe 
.ufual fortune of com|daints, and feema to have ex- 
cited more contempt than pity. 

Thefe unlucky incidents are brought, malicioufly 

*aiwgh, tc^ther in ibme fhonas, written about that 

time, OB the choice of a laor^at ; a mode of Uxm^ 

•by which, finceit was firft introduced by Suckling, 

perhaps tvery generation of poets haa been tus^ 

Savoy^ftiilCnS Cpwiey came into the court. 

Making apologias for his bad play ; 
Every one gave l«m fo good a report. 

That Apollo gave heed to all he could fay: 
Nor would he have had, 'tis thought, a rebuke, 

Uillefs he had done fomc notable folly : 
Writ vcrfes imjuftly in praifc of Satn Take, ' 

Or pruned his pitiful Melancholy. 
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His vehement deli re of retirement now canle agahk 
tipon him. Not finding," fay$ the mbrofc Woodi 
** that preferment conferred upon hixn which he ex- 
^^ peAcd, while others for their mpney carried 
*^ away ihoft places, he retired difconiehted into 
'• Surrey," * ' . * ' • 

** He was now/' fays the couirtiy Sprat, ^^ wear^ 
** of the vexations and formalities of an aftive cons • . 
** dition. He had been perplexed with a long com- • 
*^ pliance to foreign manners. He was fatiated 
** with the arts of a court; v^bich fort of life, though 
•* his virtue made it innocent to him, yet pothiog 
** could make it quiet. Thofe were the reafons that- 
** made him to follow the violent inclination of his 
** own mind, which, in the greateft throng of his . 
*^ former bufinefs, had ftill called upon him, and 
*• reprefented to him the true delights of folitary 
*• ftudiesi of temperate plcafures, and a moderate 
*^ revenue below the malice and flatteries of foi<- 
** tune;* 

So differently are things feen f and fo differently 
«e they ihewn ! but a<ftions are vifible, though mo- 
tives are fecret. G>wley certainly retired ; firft to 
Barn-elms, and afterwards to Chertfey/ in Surrey. 
He feems, however, to have loft part of his dread 
of the bum of men *. He thought himfelf now fafe 
enough from intrufion, without the defence of moun- 
tains and oceans; and, inflread offeeking Oielter in 
America, wifely went only fo far from the bufllc 
of life as that he might eafily find his way back, 
Hhen folitude ihould grow tedious. His retreat .was 

* UAUegro of Milton. Dr. J. 
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^t firft hut flenderly accommodated ; yet he foon ob- 
tained, by the intereft of the earl of St. Alban's and 
the duke of Buckingham, fuch a leafe of the Queen's 
lands as aj9brded hiiti an ample income. 
. By the lovers of virtue and of wit it will be fdi^ 
citpiifly aiked, if he now was happy » Let them 
pcrufe one of his letters accidentally preferved by 
Peck, which I recommend to the confideration of all 
that may hereafter pant for folitude. 



** To Dr. Thomas 'Sprat. 

. " Chertfey, May ai, 1665. 

*^ The firft night that I came hither I caught fo 
** great a cold, with a defluxion of rheum, as made 
'" me keep my chamber ten days. And, two after, 
** had fuch a bruife on my ribs with a fall, that I ani 
** yet unable to move or turn myfelf in my bed. 
*• This is my perfonal fortune here to begin with. 
** And, befides, I can get no money from my te- 
*• nants, and have my meadows eaten up every night 
*• by cattle-put in by niy neighbours. What this 
^* fignifies, or may come to in time, God knows ; 
** if it be ominous, it can end in nothing lefs than 
** hangingi Another misfortune has been, and 
*•* ftranger than all the reft, that you have broke 
*^your word with me, and failed to come, even 
** though you told Mr. Bois that you would. This 
"*^ is what they call Monjtrifmile. I do hope to re- 
•* cover my late hurt fo farre within five or fix days 
*• (though it J)e uncertain yet whether I Ihall ever 
Vol. IX. ' C ^' x%- 
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1^ recot^r it) i^ to walk about again. And then, me* 
^^ thinks, you and I^d the Dean might be very 
^* merry upon St. Ann'sHiU.. You might very con- 
** veniently come hither theivay of Hampton Town^ 
^' lying there one night. I write this in pain, and . 
♦* can fay no more : Verhumfapifnti.*^ 

He did not long enjoy the plcafure or fufFer the ' 
uneafincfs of folitude; for he died at the Porch* ." 
houfe * in Chertfey, in 1667, in the^gth yearof his. 

He was buried with great pomp near ChaUcer and 
Spenfer ; and king Charles pronounced, ** That jMn 
• ^* Cowky had not left behind him- a better man* in 
*^ England/* He is reprefented by Dr- Sprat as the. 
moft amiable of mankind; and this pofthumous praifo^- 
may fafely be credited, as it has never been contrar*. 
di<5led by envy or by faftion. 

Such are the remarks and memorials' which I hgve ^ 
been able to add to the narrative of Dr. Sprat ; who, 
writing when the feuds of the civil war were yet recent, . 
and the minds of either party were eafily irritatedt 
was obliged topafs over many tranfadlions ia general^ 
expreflions, and to leave curioiity often unfatisfied.. 
What he did not tell, cannot however now be known; . 
I niuft therefore recommend the perufal of his work, 
to which my narration can be confidered only as a 
{lender fupplemcnt. 

♦ NoiRr in the pofleffion of Mf. Clark, Alderman of hofk* 
don. Dr.* J. — Mr. Clark was, in 1798, ele&ed -Chamberlain of 
London. N. * 

cowl 
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GO WtRY, like other .poets who hare written 
nvith narrow views, and, inftead of tracing intellec- 
tual pleafures in the minds of men, paid their court 
. to temporary prejudices, has be?ii at one time tob 
•much praifed; and too much negleAed at another. 
• Wit, like ^ other things fubjeft By their nature 
• to the choice of man, has its changes and faihions^ 
. and at diffnent tinies takes different ibrms. About 
. the bejginning of the feventeenth century, appeared a 
race df writers. that may be termed the metaphyfical . 
•poets ; of whom, in a criticifm on the works of Cow- 
ley, it is not improper to give Ibme accounts 

-The metaphyfical poets were men of learning, and 

to Ihew their learning was their whole endeavour: 

' ^l>ut, unluckily fefolving to Ihew it in rhyme, inftead 

• o^F writing poetry they only wrote verfes, and very 

. often fuch verfes as flood the trial df the finger better 

- than' of the eatlr'; for the modulation was fo imperfe<5t/ 

tliat they were only found to be verfes by counting 

. ^ the fyllables. ' 

tf the father of criticifni has rightly denominated 
|)6etry..Tl%y3 /jc/ju.ij7/x)J, an imitative, arty thefe writers 
wilJ, witHout great wrong, lofe their right to. the 
name of poets ; fctr they cannot be faid to have imi- 
tated any thing ; they neither copied nature for life; 
neither painted the forms of matter; nor reprefented ; 
the operations of intelleft, 

Thofc however who deny them to be poets, allow 
Aem to be wits. Dryden confefles of himfelf and 
hu contemporaries, that they fall below Donne in 
wit ; but maintains^ that they furpafs him in poetry. 

- ' ■' c % If 
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If wit be well defcribcd by Pope^ as being ^^ that 
'* which has been often thought, but was never before . 
** fo well exprefled/* they certainly never attained, 
por ever fought it ; for they endeavoured to be lingu- 
lar in their thoughts, and were carelefs of their dic- 
tion. But Pope'* account of wit is undoubtedly er- 
roneous : he depreffes it below its natural dignity, . 
and reduces it from ftrength of thought to happineli . 
of language. • . * ' '. . 

If by a more noble and more adequate conception 
that be confidered as wit which is at once natural 
and new, that which, though not obvious, is, upon, 
its firft produftion, acknowledged to be juft ; if it be. 
that which he that never found it wonders how he 
miflbd ; to wit of this kind the raetaphyfical poets 
have feldom rifen. Their thoughts are often new, but • 
feldom natural ; they are not obvious, but neither . 
are they juft ; and the reader, far from wondering- 
that lie miflcd them, wonders more frequently by *.. 
what perverfenefs of induftry they were ever found. 

But wit, abftradled from its efFedls vipou the hearer, 
may be more rigoroufly and philofophically conii- " 
dered as a kind of difcordia concors ; a combination 
pfdiffimilar images, or difcovery of occult refem- 
blances in things apparently unlike. Of wit, thus 
defined, they have more than eapugh. The moft 
heterogeneous ideas are yoked by Violence together ; 
nature and art are ranfacked for illuftrations, com* 
parifons, and allufions ; their learning inftrudts, and 
their fubtlety furprifes; but the reader commonly 
thinks his mprovement dearly bought, and, though 
iie fometimes admires, is feldom pleafed. 

From 
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From th?s acdouht of their compofitions it will ba 
readily inferred, that they were not fuccefsful in re- 
prcfcnting or moving the afFe<5tions. As they were 
Wholly employed on fomethtng unexpected and fur-J 
prifing, -they had no regard to that* uniformity of 
fenttment which enables us to conceive and to excite 
the pains and the pleafure of other minds: they never 
enquired what, on any occafion, they fhould have faid 
or done ; but wrote rather as beholders than par- 
takers of human nature ; as Beings looking upon 
good and evil, impaffive and at leifure ; as Epicurean 
' 'deities, making remarks on the atStions of men, and 
. khe viciffitudes of life, without intereft and without 
emotion. Their courtihip was void of fondnefs, and 
their lamentation of forrow. Their wifh was only to 
faj^^at they hoped had been never faid before, 
/^or was tlie fublimc more within their reach than 
'0it pathetick} for they never attempted that com<» 
/ preheniion and expanfe of thought which at once ' 
fills the whole mind, and of which the firft effcA is 
fudden ailoniihment, and the fecond rational admi-^ 
ration. Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and 
littlenefs by difperlion* Great thoughts are always 
gene^l, and conlift in poiitions not limited by 
exceptions, and in defcriptions not defcending to 
minutenefs. It is with great propriety that Subtlety, 
which in its original import means exility of p^^rticles^ 
is taken in its metaphorical meaning for nicety of 
diftin<5iion« Thofe writers who lay on the watch for 
novelty could have litde hope of greatnefs ; for great 
things cannot have efcaped former obfervation. Their 
attempts were always analytick ; they broke every 
jou^e into fr^ments ; and could no more repre^ 

c 3 fent. 
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fent, by their flender conceits and laboured particu* : 
Jarities, the profpcfts o( nature, or the fcenes of life, . 
dian he who diife^^s a fun-beam with a prifm can ' 
exhibit the wide effulgence of a fumrocr nocm; 

What they wanted however of th? fublirt^^ they 
endeavoured to fupply by hyperbole ; their amplifi* * 
carioii had no limits ; they left not only i^fon but * 
£uicy behind them ; and produced combinationi of 

. conftifed magnificence, that' not only could not be. 

:credited) but could not be ims^ned. 

Yet great labour, dired^ed by great abilities, i$ 
never wholly loft ; if they frequently threw away* ' 
their wit upon falfe conceits, they likewife fometimes ^* 
ilruck out unexpe^ed truth : if their conceits were 
far-fetched, they were often worth the carriage. To' 
write on their plan it was at leaft ncceflary to read and . 
think. No man could be born a metaphyfical.poet, 
nor affume the dignity of a writer, by defcriptions 
copied from delcriptipns, by imitations borrowed 
from imitations, by traditional imagery, and heredi* 
tary fimilies, by readinefs of rhyme, and. volubility 
toffyllables. 

In pcruling the works of this race of authors, the 
jnind is excrcifed either by rccolleAion or inquiry.: 
either fonnething already learned is to be retrieved, or 
fomething new is to be examined. If their greatnefs 
feldom elevates, their aiutcnefs often furprifes; if 
the imagination is not always. gratified, at leaft the 
powers of reflexion and compatifon are employed; 

^ and in the mafs of materials which ingenious abfur- 
dity has thrown together, genuine wit and ufeful 
knowledge may be fometimes found buried pcrbjipi 
in groffnefc of expreffion, but ufchil to thofe who 

know 
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know tbeir value ; and fuch as, when they are ex*- 
panded to perfpicxiity, and pdiihed to elegance^ 
may give luftre to works which have more propriety 
though kfs copioufnefs of fentiment. 

This kind of writing, which was, I believe, bor-i 
rowed from Marino and his followers, had been re« 
conuneobed by the example of Donne, a man of 
very extcnfive and various knowledge ; and by Jon- 
. fon, whofe manner refembled that of Donne more in 
the ruggednefs of his lines than in the caft of his 
fentiments; 
' When their reputation was high, they had un* 
doubtedly more imitators than time has left behind. 
Their immediate fuccelTors, of whom any remetn^ 
brance can be faid to remain^ were Suckling, Wal- 
. ler, Dehham, Cowley, Qeivelahd, and Milton. Den- 
ham and Waller fought another way to fame, by im- 
proving the harmony of our numbers. Milton tried 
the metaphylic ftyle only in his lines uponMobfon the * 
Carrier. Cowley adopted it, and excelled his prede- 
f^efibrs, having as much fentiment and more mufick. 
Sucklingneither improved verfificatioD, nor abounded 
in conceits* The faihionable ftyle remained chiefly 
with Cowley; Suckling could not reach it, and 
Milton difdained it 

OtiTiCAL RsMARKS are not ealily underftood 
writbout examples; and I have therefore colleAed 
ihfbinces of the modes of writing by. which tills 
fpecies of poets (for poets they were called by 
themfdves and their admireib) was eminently diftin.- 
guiihed*' 

454 AS 
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AS the authors of this race were perhaps more 
dcfirous of bemg admired than underftood, they 
fometimcs drew their cooceits from reccflcs of learn- 
ing not rery much frequented by common readers of 
poetry. Thus Cowley on Knowledge : 
The facrcd tree 'midft the fair orchard grew 5 
The phoenix Truth did on it reft. 
And built his perfura'd ncft, 
That right Porphyrian tree which did true logic ihew.. 
Each leaf did learned notions give, 
And th* apples were demonftrative : 
So clear their colour and divine, 
Tke very ihade they caft did other lights outflline. 

0*1 Anacreon continuing a lover in his old age : 
Love was with thy life cntwiu'd, 
Clofe as heat with fire is jqin'd ; 
A powerful brand prefcnb'd the date 
Of thine, like Meleagcr's fate, 
• Th'antiperiftafis of age 
More enflam'd thy amorous rage. 

• In the following verfes we iiave an alluiidn to a 
Rabbinical opinion concerning Manna : ^ 

Variety I afk not : give me one 

.To live perpetually upon. ' *"' • 

The perfon Love docs to us fit, 

Like manna, has the tafte of all in it. 

Thus Donne Ihews his' medicinal knowledge in 
fome encomiaitick verfes : 1 

In every thing there naturally gro^s 
A Balfamum to keep It frefh and new, 

If 'twere not injur'd by extrinfique blows;. 
Your youth and beauty fu-e this balm in you. 

But 
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But jou, of learhing and religion, • * ' 

And virtue and fuch cngredients, have made' 

A mithridate, whofe operation 

Keeps offf or cures what can be done ojr faid. * ■ 

• ■ • ■ 

Though the following lines of Donne, on the laft 
night of the y^ar, have fomething in them too icho*.. 
laftick, they are not inelegant : 

This twilij^ht of two ,years, not paft nor next, 

Socoe emblem is of me, or I of this. 
Who, meteor-like, of fluff and form pcrplcxt, . '. 

Whofe what and where in difputation is, 
If 1 (hould call me any thing, fliould mifiL 
I fum the years and ifte, and find me not - 
Debtor to th* old, nor creditor to th* new* 
That cannot fay, my thanks I have forgot, ^• 

Nor truft I this with hopes ; and yet fcarce true ' 
. This bravery is, fince thefe times ihew'd me you/ . 

Donne* ' 

Yet ipore abltrufe and profound is Donnc^s rcflcc* • 
tion upon Man as a Microcofm : 

If men be worlds, there is in every one 
Something to anfwer in fome proportion; 
All the world's riches : and in good men» this 
Virtue, our.foim*s'form, and our foal't foul, if. 

OF thoughts fo far-fatched, as to be not only un- 
expe(Sled, but unnatural^ all their books are fulU 

To a Lady, who wrote poefies for rings. 

They, who above do various circles find. 
Say, like a ring, th' equator Heaven does bind. 
When Heaven fhali be a4orn'd by thee, , 

(Which then more Heaven than 'tis will be) • 

•Tit 
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•Tis thou muft write the poefy thttt^ 
For i^wanteth t)oe as yet^ 
Theij the ftia pafo through*t twice a year, 
TheToD^ wiiich is efteem'd the god of wit. 



Cowley, 



. - The difficulties which hare been ntifed about ideA- 

• tity in philofophy, are by C6wlcy with ftili more per- 
': pkxity api^ied to Love : ^ 

Five years ago (fays ftory) I lov*d you, 

• • -* For which you call me 'moft iticonftant now ; 

Fardod tnt, madam, you miAake the man ; 
. For I am not the fame diat I was then ; 
No^flefh is now the fame 'twas then iii m^« 

• . And that my mind ischangM yourfelf may itt. \ 
'* The fame thoughts Jto retaiaftill, and intents, 

. Were more inconftant far : for accidents 
• / Muft of all diings moft ftrangcly inconftant pto.ve, 
I ' Jtf from one fubjed they t* anodier move ; 
.' My members then, the father members were 
From whence thefe take their birth, whkh noW are 

here- 
If then this body love What th* other did, 
'Twere inoeft, which by nature is forbi4. 

The I6rt of different women is, in geographical 
poetry, compared to travels through different ct)un- 
iTics : 

Haft thdu not found each woman*s breaft 

(The land where thou haft travelled) 
Either by favages pofleft. 

Or wild, and upinhaUted? 
Wb^t joy could*ft take, of what repo^ 
In cotintries fo uncivilxs'd as thofe ? 

Luft, 
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Luft, tbc fcorching dogr-ftar, here .. 

-Rages with immoderate heat ; ' • 
Whilft Pride; the rugf-ed ^onhem b»T, 

In others makes the cold 400 ^r^at. - * . . 
And «rbrre tbcfe are temperate known, ■ 
.The foil's. all barren fand, or rocky ftone. 

CowLEv; 

A Lover, burnt lip by his afie<5tion j is compare^ tot 

The fate of £gy.pt I faftam» - ^ 

And never f<cl the dew of rain ;• 
' From' clouds which inr the head appeaVf 

^- But all iny too much mpiftmje- owe \ .f - 

• To overflowings of the .heart below* . . / .^ - ^i. 

.''•••'* . CpwLftr**' 

The lover fnppofes his lady acquainted with, iisi 
ancitnt laws of augury and rites uf facnfice ': . ,\ 
And ybt this death of.mine, I fear. 
Will oniinoos to Ifer appear : 

Vr hen found ki every othpr part,- 
*Iier f^criti(:e is found.wttfaout an hearrU '. .■ 
• * ■ For the laft teropeft of my death ' 
' Shall iigh out that too» with my breath* 

That the chaos was harmonifed^ has been recited 
of old; but whence the difF<;rent founds arofe remained 
for a modern to difcover : 

Th* ungovern*d parts no correfpbndcnce knew ; 

An artjcfii war from thwarting motions grew ; 

Till they to number and fixt rules were brought. 

Water and air he for the Tenor chofe, 

Earth. made the Bafe -, the Treble, flame arofe. 

COWLET* 

The 
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The tears'of lovers .are always of great poetical ac- 
count ; but Donne has extended them into worlds. 
If the lines ^re not eafily underftood, they may be 
read again. • • . = 

On a round ball 
A workman, that hath copies by, can lay 
An Europe, Afrlc» and an Afia, 

• And quickly make that which was nothing all. 

I ' .\ So doth each tear, 

T Which thee doth wear, 

A globe, yea world, by that impreffion grow,* . • 
Till thy tears roixt with mine do pverflow 
This worid, by waters fcnt from thee my heaven • 
.diffolvcdfo..- *• 



» - / 



On reading the following lines, the- reader may 
perhaps cry oxxXr-^Confufian werfe confoundtd\ 

Here lies a fhc fon, and a he moon here, 

She gives the bcft light to his fphcre, 

Or each is both, and all, and fo 
They unto one anothei: nothing owe. 

DoKNf* 

Who but Donne would have thought that a good 
man is a telefcope ? 

Though God be our true glafs through which we fee 
All, ilnce the being of all things is he. 
Yet ^re the trunks, which do to us derive 
Things in proportion fit, by perfpcftive 
I>ec(ds of good men ; for by their living herei 
Virtues, indeed remote, feem to be near. 

Who 
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Who would imagine it poflible that in a very 
few linea fo many * remote ideas could be brought 
together? . 

Since 'tis my doom, LoTe*s underlhrievei 

Why this reprieve ? , 
tVTiy doth my flia advowfon fly 
Incumbency ? 
• To Ikll thyfelf doft thou intend j 
By candles ead. 
And hold the contrail thus in doubt. 

Life's taper out i 
Think but how foon the m^ket fail*. 
Your fcx lives fafter than the males j 
And if to meafure age's fpan. 
The fober Julian were th' account of man, • 
Whilft- you live by tlic fleet Gregoriah. 

Cleivelako« 

.OF enormous and difgufting hyperboles, thcfc • 
may be examples : 

By every wind that domes this way. 
Send me at lead a figh or two, 
. Such and fo many Til repay 

As (hall themfelves make winds to get to you. 

Cowley. 

In tears I'll wafte thefe eyes. 
By Love fo vainly fed j 
So luft of okl the Deluge punifhed. 

All arm'd in brals» the richeft drefs of war, 
(A difmal glorious (igbt !) he (hone afar. 
The fun himfcif ftartcd with fudicn fright, 
To fee bis beams return fo difmal bright. 

Cowley^ 

An 
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An tmirerfal conftematioQ : 
His'tioodY eyes lie hurk roiind» hfs (harp ipnm 
Tear, up tlie g ound ^ then ruhs he wild aboutir 
Laibing h)^ aiigry tail atid roaring out. 
. Beaftii trecp into their dens, and tremble there i 
^ Trees, thpughrno.wuid is llirring, fhakc with fear;' 
Silence and horror fill the place around ; 
Echo it(pJf dares fcarce repeat ibe (bund« 

CowLEy: • 

* TI^EIR fitSlions were often violeot arid unnatural. 
. Of his. Miftrcfs bathing; 

The fifli arpund her crowded, as they do* ^ 

To the falfe light that treacherous filhers lheW« - * 

And all with as much eafe might taken be, *. 

As (he at firft took me : . 

For ne'er did light fo clear . . / . ' 

Among the waved appear. 
Though every nighi the fan himibtf fit there; 

* CowuY* 

Tfie poetical efFe A of a lover's iiame upon gkfs : 

My name cngravM herein 
Doth contrif>iite my firmnefs to this glafs ; 

Which, ever (incc that charm» hatb been 
As baid as that which grav*d it was. 

PoKKB* 

THEIR conceits were fentimcnt*. flight and 
trilling. .*;•.• • 

On an incooftant womaii : 

He enjoys the calmy funlhine nowy 

And no breath ftirring hears, 
In the clear heaven of thy brow^ 

No fmalleft cloud appears. 

Ho 
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' ... . He fees tbcc gcnrie, fair a?id gay, 

And tmfts the fakhlcfs April of thy May. 

CoWLET. ,.' . ; 

' Upon a paper written with the juice of lemon, and . -.■. 
' read^by the fire : . ' / . '. 

- . Nothing yet in thee is fccn^ 
* Bjot'wben a genial heat warms thee within, 
•A new-bom wood of various lines there grows ; ^ 
: ^ere buds an L» and there a B, 

Here fpouts a V, and there a T, • • 

And all the flourKhlng letter^ {land in rows* . 

, - Cowwr. '. 

As they Ibught only for novelty, they did not 
much enquhre whether their allufions were to things 
high or low, elegant or grofs : whether they com- 
pared the little ..to the great, or the great to the 
little. 

^ Phyfitk and Chirurgery for a Lover* 

. Gendy» ah gently, madam, touch 
The wound, which you yourfelf have made; 

That pain muft needs be very much, 
Which makes me of your hand afraid. 

Cordials of pity give me now. 
For I too weak of purgings grow. 

CoWlEY. 

The World and a Clock. 

Mabol th' inferior world's fantaftic free 
Thro' ali the turns of matter's maze did trace ; 
Great Nature^s well*fet clock in pieces took ; 
On all the fprings and fmallcft wheels did look 
Of life and motion, and with equal art 
M^de up the whole again of every part. 

Cowley. 

A coal- 
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. A coal-pit has not often found its poet ; but, that* 
it may not want its due honour, Cleiveland has pa- 
ralleled it with the Sun : . •. " 

The moderate value of our guiltlefs ore ' 
/Makes no man atheift, and no woman whore ; 

Yet why fhould tollowM veftal's facred'ihrine 

Deferve more honour than a flaming mine ? 

Thcfe pregnant wombs of heat would fitter be, 
• Than a few embers, for a deity. 

Had he our pits, the Perfian would admire 
. No fan, hut warm *s devotion at our fire : 

He'd leave the trotting whipftcr, and prefer 

Our profound Vulcan *bovc that waggoner. 

For wants he heat, or light ? or would have (lore. 

Or both ? 'tis here : and what can funs give more ? 

Nay, what's the fun but, in a different name, 

A coaUpit rampant, or a mine on flame ! 

Then let this truth reciprocally run. 

The fun 's heaven's coalery, and coals our fun. 

Death, a Voyage : 

No family 
E*er ngg'd a foul for Heaven's difcovery, 
"With whom more venturers might boldly dare 
Venture their (lakes, with him in joy to (hare.. 

Donne. 

THEIR thoughts and expreflions were fometime^ 
grofsly abfurd, and fuch as no figures or licence caa 
reconcile to the underftanding* 

A Lover neither dead nor alive t 
Then down I laid my head 
Down on cold earth ; and for a while was dead. 
And my freed foul to a flrange fomewhere fled ; 

Ah, 
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C 6 \Y h E Y. 'r ' 33 . 1 

AK fottifh foul, faid I, i 

When back to its cage again I faw it fly ; ' 

Fool to refunie her broken chain, 



And row her galley here again ! 

Fool, to that body to return 
Wlicrc it condemn'd and dcftin'd is to bom ! '" 

'Once dead, how can it be, ^. 

Death Ihould a thing fo pleafant feem to thee, 
That thou ibould'ft come to live it o*er again in tne ? 

A Lover^s heart, a hand grenado : . 

Wo to her ftubborn hearty if once mine come 
*• lW> the felf fs^mc room ; 

^Twill tear and blow up all within. 
Like a grenado (hot into a magazin. 
Then fliaH Love keep the afties, and torn parts. 

Of both our broken hearts : 

Shall out of both one new one make : 
From her's th* allay, from mine the metal take. 

COWLKY. 

The poetical Propagation of Light : . . 

The prince's favour is difFus'd o'er all« 

From wluch all fortunes, names, and natures fall : 

Then from thofe wombs of ftars, the Bride's bright eyes, 

At every glance a conftcllation flies. 
And fowes the court with ftars, and doth prevent, 

In light and power, the all-cy'd firmament : 
Firft her eye kindles other ladies* eyes. 

Then from their beams their jewels' luftres rife : 
And from their jewels torches do take fire, 
And all is warmth, and light, and good defire. 

Vol. IX. D THEY, 
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3* COWLEY* 

THEY were in very little caro to clothe fhcir 
notions with elegance of drefs, and therefore mifs 
the notice and the praife which are often gained by 
thofe who think lefs, but are more diligent to adorn 
their thoughts. 

That a Miilrefs beloved is fairer in idea than in 
reality, is by Cowley thus expreflcd : 

Thou in my fancy doft much higher ftand. 
Than woman can be placed by Nature's hand ; 
And I muft needs, Tm fure, a lofer be. 
To change thee as thou'rt there, for very thee. 

That prayer and labour ihould co-operate^ are 
thus taught by Donne : 

In none bat u« are fuch mix'd ei^^Ines found, 
As hands of double office ; for the ground 
We till with them i and them to heaven we raife; 
Who prayerkfs labours, or, without this^ prays, 
Doth but one half, that's none. 

By the fame author, a common topick, the dan« 
ger of procraflination, is thus illuftrated : 

— — — That which I Arould have begun 

In my youth's morning, now late muft be done; 

And I, as giddy travellers muft do, 

Which flray or flcep all day, and having loft 

Light and flrength, dark and tir'd, muft then ride poft# 

All that man has to do is to lire and die ; the 
fum of humanity is comprehended by Donne in the 
following lines : 

- Think in how poor a prifon thou didft lie ; 
After enabled but to fuck and cry. 

Tliink, 
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5S 



Thinks when 'twas grown Ito ixioft> 'twa? a poor inni 

A province packed up in two yards of (kin. 

And that ufurp*d» or threaten'd with a rage 

Of ficknclfe, or tiieir true mother, age. 

But think that death hath now enfranchised thee) 

Thou haft thy expaivfion now, and liberty ; 

Think,- that a rufty piece difchargM is floWn 

In pieces, and the bullet is his own, 

And freely flies : this to thy foul allow, 

think thy Ihell broke, tbink thf finil hatckU but no#; 

THEY wierc fomctimcs indelicate aad difguflSAg. 
Cowley th«s apaftrophifes beauty : 

Tliou tyraot i^kich leav'fl no ttMtt fme ! , 

Thou fubtke thief, from whom nought fafe cdtfbl * 
. Tbott murtherer, which haft klllM ; and oRBf ^hich 
would'ft damn mcl 

* ' •' .. 

Thus he addreflcs his Miilrefs : 

Thou who, in many a propriety, 

So truly art the fun to me. 

Add one more likenefs, which Tm fare yon cair* 

And let me and my fun h^et a man. 

Thus he reprefcnts the medUations of a Lover i 

Though in ihy thoughts fcarce aqy trafts have been 
' So much as of original fin, 
Koch charms ihy beauty wears, as might 
Defines in dying confeft faints excite. 

Tbou with ilrange adultery' 
Doft in each breaft a brothel keep ; 
Awake all men do luft fbr thee, 
1 And fome enjoy thee when they {!ec{f» 

D 2 ^he 
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The true tafte of Tears. 

Hither with qiyftal vials, lovers, come. 
And take my tears, which are love's wine. 

And txj your miftrcfs* tears at home ; 
For all are falfe, that tafte not juft like mine. 

DOKNB. 

This is yet more indelicate": 

As the fweet fweat of rofes in a ftitl, 
As that which from chaf d mu(k-cat's pores doth trill, 
, As the alm'^hty balm of th' early Eaft ; 
Such are the fweet drops of my miftrcfs' breaft. 
And on bet neck her fkin fuch luftre fets, 
They feem no fweat drop^, but pearl coronets: 
Ranl^J^jjpity froth thy miftreis* brow defiles. 

DONIfE. 

THEIR expreffions fometimes raife horror, when 
they intend perhaps to be pathetick : 

As men in hell are from difeafes free. 

So from all other ills am I, 

Free from their known formality : 
But all pains eminently lie in thee. 

CoWLEX* 

THEY were not always fl:ri<ftly curious, whether 
the opinions from which they drew their illuftrations 
were true; it .was enough that they were popular. 
Bacon remarks, that feme falfehoods are continued 
by tradition, becaufe they fupply commodious al- 
lufions. 

It gave a piteous groan, and fo it broke : 
In vain it fomcthing would have fpoke; 

The 
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The love withia too flrong for 't was, 
Likcpoifon put into a Vcnicc-glafs, 

COWLET. 

IN forming defcriptions, they looked- out not 
for images, but for conceits. Night has been a 
common fubjedl, which poets have contended to 
adorn. Dryden's Night is well known j Donne's is 
as follows : 

Thou feeft me here at midnight, now all reft ; 
Time*$ dead low-water ; when all minds diveft 
To-morrow's buiinefs ; when the labourers bavo 
Such reft in bed» that their laft chu|:ch-yard grave, 
Subje£l to change, will fcarce be a type of this ; 
Now when the client, wbofe laft hearing is a.^^ j, 
To*morrow, fleeps ; when the condemned i^lHr/ 
Who, when he opes his eyes, rauft (hut them ^a 
Again by death, although fad watch he keep, 
Doth praAife dying by a little fleep ; 
Thou at this midnight feeft me. 

IT muft be however confefled of thefe writers^ 
that if they are upon coranion fubjefts often unne- 
geflTarily and unpoetically fubtle ; yet, where fcho-» 
laftick fpeculation can be properly admitted, their 
copioufnefs and acutencfs may juftly be admired. 
What Cowley has written upon Hope Ihews an un^ 
equalled fertility of invention: 

Hope, whofe weak being ruin'd is, 

Alike if it fuccecd and if it mifs ; '* 

Whom good or ill does equally confound. 
And both the horns of Fate's dilemma wound i 

Vain fhadow ! which doft vanifli quite, 

BptU at full noon and perfect night I 

P 3 Tht 
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The ftars b^e not 8 poffibifity 

Of blcffing thco; 
If tbings then from their end we happy calU 
/Tis Hope is the moft bopplcft thing of aiU 

Hopo> thou bold lafier of delight. 

Who, whilft thou ftiould'ft but ufte, dcyour'fl it (JuHcf 

Thou l)ring'ft us an ^ftate, yet kav'fl us poor, 

By clogging it with legacies before ! 

The joys which we entire fhould wed, 
' Come deflower'd vifgins to our bed ; 
Good fortunes without gain imported be. 

Such mighty cuftom'* fM to thee : 
For joy, lifce wine keptdofe, doos better tifte; 
If it take afcir before it$ fpirits waile. 

To Hi^E^lowing comparifon of a map that tra- 
vels a^Hp wife that ftaya at home, with a pair of 
icompafl^ it may be doubted whether abfurdity or 
ingenuity has better claim : 

Our two fouls, therefore, which aps one,. 

Though I muft go, endure pot yet 
A breach, but an expaniion, 

Like gold to airy thinnef^ beat 
If they be two^ they are two fo 

As ftifFtwin eompaflcs are two j 
Thy foul, the fix'd foot, makes no Ihow 

To move, but doth if th* other do. 
(And though it in the centre fit, 

Yet, when the other far doth roam. 
It leans and hearkens after it. 

And grows ert6k as that comes home, 
guch wilt thou be to me, who muft 

Like th' bther foot obliquely ruiu 
'^hy fimmeft makes my circle juft. 

And makes me end where I begun* 

. . .. Dunne, 

1 < In 
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COWLEY. 39 

In all thefe examples it 19 apparent, that whattvet 
is improper or, vidous i$ produced by a voluntary 
deviation from nature in purfuit of fomething new 
and ftrange ; and that the writers fail to give delight 
by their defire of exciting admiration. 

HAVING thus endeavoured to ej^hibit a general 
reprefenration of the ftyle and fentimcnts of the me- 
taphyseal poets, it is now proper to examine parti- 
cularly the works of Cowley, who was almoft the 
lad: of that race, and undoubtedly the beft. 

His Mifcellanies contain a coUec^lion of Ihort 
compolitions, written fome as they were diftated by 
a mind at leifure, and fome as they were called forth 
by different occafions; with great variety of ftyle 
and fentiment, from burlefque levity to awful gran- 
deur. Such an aflemblage of diverfified excellence 
jio other poet has hitherto atForded. To choofe the 
beft, among many good, is one of the moft hazard- 
ous attempts of criticifm. I know not whether Sca- 
liger himfelf has perfuaded many readers to join with 
him in his preference of the two favourite odes, 
which he eftimates in his raptures at the value of a 
kingdom. I will, however, venture to recommend 
Cowley's firft piece, which ought to be infcribed To 
my Mufe^ for want of which the fecond couplet is 
without reference. When the title is added, there 
will ftill remain a defeft ; for every piece ought to 
contain in itfelf whatever is neceilary to make it 
intelligible. Pope has fome epitaphs without names ; 
which are therefore epitaphs to be lett, occupied in- 
deed for the prefent, but hardly appropriated. 

The ode on Wit is almoft without a rival. It was 
about the time of Cowley that FT/^ which had been 

P 4 tiU 
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till then ufed for Intelle^ion, in contradiftinAlon to 
Will J took the meaning, whatever it be, which it now 
bears. 

Of all the paflages in which poets have exem« 
plified their own precepts, none will cafily be found 
of greater excellence than that in which Cowley con- 
demns exuberance of wit ; 

Yet •tis. not to adorn and gild each part, 

That fhews more coft than art. 
Jewels at nofe and ]ips but ill appear ; 

Rather than all things wit, let none be tlierc. 

Several lights will not be feen. 

If there be nothing clfe between. 
Men doubt, becaufc they (land fo thick i*th* fky. 
If thofe be ftars which paint the galaxy. 

In his verfes to Lord Falkland, whom evefy maii 
of his time was proud to praife, there are, as there 
muft be in all Cowley's compofitions, fome ftriking 
thoughts, but they are not well wrought. His elegy 
on Sir Henry Wotton is vigorous and happy ; the 
fcrics of thoughts is eafy and natural ; and the con^ 
clufion, though a little weakened by the intrufion of 
Alexander, is elegant and forcible. 

It may be remarked, that in this Elegy, and in 
moil of his encomiaftick poems, he has forgotten or 
pcgleAcd to name his heroes. 

In his poem on the death of Hervey, there is 
much praife, but little paffion ; a very juft and ample 
delineation of fuch virtues as a ftudibus privacy ad- 
mits, and fuch intelledlual excellence as a mind not 
yet called forth to a<ftion can difplayr He knew 
bow to diftinguilh, and how to commend, the quali- 
ties 
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ties of his companion ; but, when he wiihesto make 
us weep, he forgets to weep himfelf, and diverts his : 
forrow by imagining how his crown of bays, if he 
had it, would crackle in the fire. It is the odd fete 
of this thought to be the worfe for being true. The 
bay-leaf crackles remarkably as it bums ; as there- 
fore this property was not afSgned it by chance, the 
mind muft be thought fufficiently at eafe that could 
attend to fuch minutenefs of phyfiology. But the 
power of Cowley is not fo much to move the affec- 
tions, as to exercife the underftanding. 

The Chronicle is a compolition unrivalled and 
alone : fuch gaiety of fency, fuch facility of ex- 
prellion, fuch varied fimilitude, fuch a fucceffion of 
images, and fuch a dance of words, it is in vain to 
expeft except from Cowley. His ftrength always 
appears in his agility ; his volatility is not the flutter 
of a light, but the bound of an elaftick mind. His 
Jevity never leaves his learning behind it ; the mo- 
ralift, the politician, and the critick, mingle their 
influence even in this airy fralick of genius. To fuch 
a performance Suckling could have brought the 
gaiety, but not the knowledge ; Dryden could have 
fupplied the knowledge, but not the gaiety. 

The verfe3 to Davenant, which are vigoroufly be- 
gun, and happily concluded, contain feme hints of 
criticifm very juftly conceived and happily exprefled. 
Cowley's critical abilities have not been fufficiently 
obfcrvcd : the few decifions and remarks, /which his 
prefaces and his notes on the Davideis fupply, were 
at that time acceflions to Englifti literature, and fliew 
fuch flcill as raifes our wlfh for more examples. 
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4ft COWLEY, 

The lines from Jcrfcy are a very curious and 
pleafing fpecimen of the familiar defcending to the 
burlefque. 

His two metrical difquilitions/i^r and againfi Rea- 
fon are no mean fpecimens of metaphyseal poetry. 
The ftanzas again ft knowledge produce litde con- 
viftion. In thofe which are intended to exalt the 
human faculties, Reafon has its proper talk afligned 
it ; that of judging, not of things revealed, but of 
the reality of revelation. In the verfes for Reafon 
is a paffige which Bendey, in the only Englifli verfes 
which he is known to have written, feems to have 
copied^ though with the inferiority of an imitator. 

The Holy Book like the eighth fphere doth fliinc 

\\ itli thoufand lights of truth divine. 
So nunibcrlefs the ilars, that to our eye 

It makes al! but one galaxy. 
Yet Reafon muft affiH too ; for, in fcas 

So vaft and dangerous as tbefe. 
Our courfe by ftars above we cannot know 

"W'ithout the compafs too below. 

After tliis fay Bentley * : 

' Who travels in religious jars, 

Truth mix'd with error, Ihade with rayS| 
Like Whifton wanting pyx or ftars. 
In occeaa wide or finks or ftrays, 

Cowley feems to have had what Milton is be^ 
lieved to have wanted, the Ikill to rate his own per- 
formances by their juft value, and has therefore 

* Dodlley's Coilcaion of Poems, Vol. V. lU 

Clofed 
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ciofed his Mifcellaaies with the Terfes upon Cra^ 
fliaw^ which appg^rently excel all th« have gone be- 
fore them, and in which there are beauties which 
eomnfion authors may juftly think not only above 
their attainment, but above their ambition. 

To the MifcellanieS fucc^cd the /tnacreontiqutSy or 
paraphraftical tranflations of fome little poems, 
tyhich paf3, however juftly, under the name of Ana- 
Gteon. Of thofe fongs dedicated to fcftivity and 
gaiety, in which even the morality is voluptuous, and 
which teach nothing but the enjoyment of the pre- 
fcnt day, he has given rather a plealing than a faith- 
ful reprefehtation, having retained their fpritelinefs, 
but loft their fimplicity. The Anacreon of Cowley, 
like the Homer of Pope, has admitted the decoration 
of fome modern gtaces, by which he is undoubtedly 
more amiable to common readers, and perhaps, if 
they would honcftly declare their own perceptions, 
to far the greater part of thofe whom courtefy and- 
Ignorance are content to ftyle the Learned. 

Thefe little pieces will be found more finirtied in 
their kind than any other of Cowley's works. The 
^iiftion Ihews nothing of the mould of time, and the 
fcntiments are at no great diftance from our prefent 
^abitudes of thought* Real mirth muft always be 
patural, and nature is uniform. Men have been 
jvife in very different modes ; but they have always 
laughed the fame way, • 

Levity of thought naturally produced familiarity 
pf language, and the familiar part of language con- 
tinues long tl)e fame ; the dialogue of comedy, when 
'it is tranfcribed from popular manners and real life, 
|s read from age to age with equal pleafure. The 

artifices 
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artifices of inverfion, by which the eftablifli^d ordep 
of words, is changed, or of innovation, by which new 
words or meanings of words are introduced^ is prac* 
tifed, not by thofe who talk to be underftood, but 
by thofe who write to be admired. 

The Anacreontiques therefore of Cowley give now 
all the pleafure which they ever gave. If he was 
formed by nature for one kind of writing more than 
for anether, hU power fcems to have been greatcft ia 
thp^:familiar and the feftive, 

^■y' The next clafs of his poems is called ^he Mifirefs^ 
, y^ of which it is not neceflary to felc6l any particular 
pieces for praife or cenfure. They have all the fame 
beauties anjl faults, and nearly in the fame propor- 
tion. jPIiey are written with exuberance of wit, 
and v^th copioufnefs of learning ; and it is truly afr 
jbcted by Sprat, that the plenitude of the writer's 
Knowledge flows in upon his page, fo that the reader 
is commonly furprized into fome improvement. But, 
conlidered as the verfcs of a lover, no man that has 
ever loved will much commend them. They are 
neither courtly nor pathetick, have neither gallantry 
nor fondnefs. His praifes are too far fought, and 
too hyperbolical, either to exprefs Ipve, or to excite 
it ; every ftanza is crowded with darts and flames, 
with wounds and death, with mingled fouls and with 
broken hearts. 

The principal artifice by which 7be Mijirefs is 
filled with conceits is very copioufly difplayed by 
Addifon. Love is by Cowley, as by other poet$, 
cxprefled metaphorically by flame and fire; andtliat 
which is true of real fire is faid of love, or figurative 
fire, the fame word in the fame fcntence retaining 
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both lignifications/ Thus, " obfervlngthc cold re- 
•' gard of bis miftrefs's eyes, and at the fame time 
^* their power of producing love in him, he confiders 
•* themasbuming-glafles madeof ice* Finding him- 
•* felf able to lire in the greateft extremities of Jovci 
•^ he concludes the torrid zone to be habitable, 
*^ Upon the dying of a tree on which he had cut 
*^ his loves, he obferves that his flames had burnt 
** up and withered the tree-" 

Thefe conceits Addifon* calls mixed wit ; that is, 
wit which coniifb of thoughts true in one fenfe of 
the expreffion, and felfe in the other. Addifon's re* 
prefentation is fufficiently indulgent : that confufion 
of images may entertain for a moment; but, being 
unnatural, it foon grows wearifome. Cowley de* 
lighted in it, as much as if he had invented it ; but, 
not to mention the antients, he might have found it i 
full-blown in modern Italy. Thus Sannazaro : 

Afpice quam varib diftringar Lefbia curis I 
Uror, & bcu I noftro manat ab igne liquor : 

Sum Nilus, fumque ^tna Hmul ; reftringite flatnmar 
O lacrima^i aut lacrimas cbibe ^amma meas. 

One bf the fevere theologians of that time cenfurcd 
liim as having publiihed a took of profane and I^fcivh 
msVerffs. Prom the charge of profanenefs, tlie con*- 
ftant tenour of his life, which feems to have beeti 
►eminently virtuous, and the general tendency of ^ his 
opinions which difcover no irreverence of religion, 
muft defend him ; but that the accufation of lafcivl- 
oufnefsis unjuft, the perufal of his work will fuffi* 
•cicntly evince. 

Gowley*s ABfinfs has no power of fedu6lion : fhe 
^^ plays round the head, but reaches not the heart." 

He* 
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Her beauty an4 abftnce, her kindncfs and cmtltf^ 
her difdain and iftconfiancy, produce. no corMrfpon-^ 
(Jence of emotion. His poetical ac/e^wnt of the vir- 
tues of plants, and colours of flon^ra, is not perufed 
yvith more fluggiih frigidity.-/^?Ke compofitions arc 
fuch a$ might have been Wpftcn for penance by a 
hermit, or for hire by a philofophical rhymer who 
had only heard of another fex ; for they turn the 
mind only on the writer, whom, without thinking 
on a woman but as the fubjcft for his tafk, we fom«- 
times efteem as learned, aad fon^times defpife as 
trifling, always admirqa^ ingenious, and always xon^ 
demn as unnatural. // 

The Pindariqup^X^des are now to be confidered i 
a fpecies of copipdfition, which Cowley thinks Pan* 
cirolus might h^-e counted in bis UJi af tie loft invent 
tians of aniiquiiyj and which he has made a bold and 
vigorous attempt to recover. 

The purpofe with which he has paraphrafed an 
Olympickand Nemaeon Ode is by hirafelf fufficiently 
explained. His endeavour was, not to ihew predfely 
what Pindar fpoke^ but his nutnner of ff taking. He 
was therefore not at all reihained to h^ expreiHons, 
nor much to his fentiments ; nothing was requirod 
of him, but not to write as Pindar would n'ot have 
written. 

Of the Olympick Ode, the beginning is, I thinly 
above thfe original in eleg;«ice, and th6 concluliofi 
bdow it in ftrength. The connexion is fuppUed 
. with great perfpicuity ; and the thoughts; which tp 
a reader of lefs Ikill feera thrown together by chancy, 
are concatenated without anya£bnxjnioa.. Though 
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theEnglifh ode cannot be called a tranflation, it may 
be very properly confulted as a commentary. 

The fpirit of Pindar is indeed not every where 
equally preferved. The following pretty lines arc not 
fuch as his deep mtmtb was ufed to pour : 

Great Rhea's fon. 
If in' Olympus' CDp, where thou 
Sitt'ft to behold thy £icred (how,; 
If in Alpheas' iilver flighty 
If in my verfe thou take delight. 
My verfe, great Rhea's fon, which is 
Lofty as that and fmooth^as thi$« 

In the Nemaean ode the reader muft, in mere jut 
tice to Pindar, obferve, that whatever is faid of the 
original new mooriy her tender fore-head and her borns^ 
is Superadded by his paraphrafl, who has many other 
plays of words and fancy unfuitable to, the original j 

The tablc^ fret for ev'ry gueft^ 
No doubt: wUt Aee adaiit» 
And feaft more t^n thee» ikin thou on it* 

He fometimes extends his author's thoughts with- 
out improving them. In the Olympionick an oath 
is mentioned in a fingle word, and Cowley fpends 
three lijies in fwearing by the Caftalian Streanu ' We 
are told of Theron's hoaaotyy widi a hint that he bad 
enemies, which Cowley thus enlarges in rhyming 
profe : 



But in this thanklefs wodd the giver 
la aftyi^ even by the receiver ; 
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'Tis now the cheap and frugal faihion 
Rather to hide than own the obligation : 
Nay, 'tis much worfe than fo^ 
It now an artifice does grow 
Wrongs and injuries to do. 
Left men (hotild think we owe. 



yit IS hard to conceive that a man of the firft rank 
/&i learning and wit, when he was dealing out fuch 
minute morality in fuch feeble dicStion, could 
imagine, cither waking or dreaming, that he imi- 
tated Pindar. 

In the following odes, where Cowley choofes his 
own fubjefts, he fometimcs rifes to dignity truly 
Pindarick ; and, if fome deficiencies of language be 
forgiven, his ftcains are fuch-as thofe of the Theban 
Bard were to his contemporaries : 

Begin liie fong, and ftrike the living lyre : 
Lo how the years to come, a numerous and well-fitted 
quire, 
All hand in hand do decently advance. 
And to my fong with fmooth and equal meafure dance; 
While the dance lafts, how long foe'er it be. 
My muiick's voice (hall bear it company ; 

Till all gentle notes be drown'd 
In the laft trumpet's dreadful found. 

After fucli enthulialm, who will not lament to find 
the poet conclude with lines like thefe : 

But flop, my Mufe — 
Hold thy Pindarick Pegafus clofcly in. 
Which does to rage begin— 
— 'Tis an unruly, and a hard*moiitb'd hciS>^ 

; : . 'Twiu 
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^Twill no unfkilful touch endure, 

B^ flings writer and reader too that fits not fure. 

ie fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers 
^/of the metaphyfical race, is that of purfuing his 
thoughts to the laft ramifications, by which he lofes 
the grandeur of generality ; for of the greateft things 
the parts are little ; what is little can be but^^retty, 
and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous^^^hus all 
the power of defcription is deftroyedby^lfcrupulous 
enumeration, and the force of meta|m.ors is loft, 
when the mind by the mention of particulars is turn* 
cd more upon the original than the fecondary fenfc^ 
more upon that from which the illuftration is drawn 
than that to which it is applied. 

Of this we have a very eminent example in the ode 
intituled The Mufe^ who goes to take the air in an in* 
telledlual chariot, to which he harnefTes Fancy and 
Judgement, Wit and Eloquence, Memory and In- 
vention : how he diftinguiflied Wit from Fancy, or 
how Memory could properly contribute to Morion, 
he has not explained : we are however content to fup- 
pofe that he could have juftified his own fiAion, and 
wiih to fee the Mufe begin her career; but there is 
yet more to be done. 

Let the p^JiUllon Nature mount, and let 

The c9a€hman Art be fet; 

And let the airy fooimen^ running all befide. 

Make a long row of goodly pride ; 

Figures, conceits, raptures, and fentences. 

In a well- worded drefs. 

And inuocent loves, and pleafant truths, and ufefut 

Ties, 
In all their gaudy livirles. 
Vol. IX. E Every 
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Every mind is now difguftcd with this cumber 
of magnificence ; yet I cannot refufc myfelf the fouf 
next lines : 

Mount, glorious queen, thy travelling throne. 
And bid it to put on ; 
For long though chearful is the way, 
And life, alas ! allows bat one ill winters day. 

In the fame ode, celebrating the power of the 
Mufe, he gives her prefciencc, or, in poetical lan- 
guage, th« forefight of events hatching in ftiturity } 
but, having once an egg in his mind, he cannot for- 
bear to ihew us that he knows what an egg contains t 

Thou into the clofe nefts of Time doft peep, 

And there with piercing eye 
Thfough the firm (hell and the thick white doft fpy 

Years to come a-forming lie, 
Clofe in their facred fccundinc afleep* 

The fame thought is more generally, and there- 
fore more poetically exprefled by Cafimer, a writer 
who .has many of the beauties and fauks of Cowley : 

, . lOmnibus mundi Dominator horis 
AptaC urgendas per inane penfias. 
Pais adhuc nido latct, & futuros 
Crefcit in annos. 

Cowley, whatever was his fubjecft, feems to have 
been carried, by a kind of deftiny, to the light and 
the familiar, or to conceits which require ftill more 
ignoble epithets. A flaughter in the Red Sea mw 
.dies the routers name; and England, during the Civil 
War, was Jlbion no more^ tior to be named jrom white. 
It is furely by fome fafcination not ealily fiirmountcd, 
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that a writer, profefling to revive the nobleft and 
higbefi wriiing in verfe^ makes this addrefs to the 
new year t 

Nay, if thou lov'ft me, gentle ycart 

Let not fo much as love be (here, 

Vain, fruitlcfs love I mean ; for, gcnde year. 

Although I fear 
There's of this caution little need, 
. Yet, gentle year, take heed 

How thou doft make / 

Such a miftake ; 
Such love 1 mean alone 
As by ihy cruel predeceflbrs has been fhev^rn .* 
For, though I have too much caufe to doubt it, 
I fain would try, for once, if life can live without it. 

The reader of this will be inclined to cry out with 
Prior — 

T€ Criticki^ fayy 
How poor to this was Pitidar*s fiyU! 

Even thofe who cannot perhaps find in the Ifthmian 
or Nem?pan fongs what Antiquity has difpofed thcrfi 
to expe6l, will at leaft fee that they arc ill-reprefent- 
ed by fuch puny poetry ; and all will determine that 
if this be the old Theban flrain, it is not worthy of 
revival. 

To the difproportion and incongruity of Cowley^s 
fentiments muft be added the uncertainty and loofe- 
nefs of his meafures* He takes the liberty of uling 
in any place a verfe of any length, from two fylla- 
blcs to twelve. The verfes of Pindar have, as he 
obferves, very little harmony to a modern ear ; yet 
by examining the fyllables we perceive them to be 
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regular, and have reafon enough for fuppoiing that 
the ancient audiences were delighted with the found. 
The imitator ought therefore to have adopted what 
he found, and to have added what was wanting ; to 
have preferved a conftant return of the fame num- 
bers, and to have fupplied fmoothnefs of tranfition 
and continuity of thought. 

It is urged by Dr. Sprat, that the irregularity of 
numbers is the very thing which makes that kind of 
foejyftfor all manner offubjeds. But he fhould have 
remembered, that what is fit for every thing can fit 
nothing well. The great pleafure of verfe arifes 
from the known meafure ot the lines, and uniform 
ftruAure of the ftanzas, by which the voice is regu- 
lated, and the memory relieved. 

If the Pindarick ftyle be, what Cowley thinks it, 
. the btgbeji and noblejt kind of writing in verfe ^ it can 
be adapted only to high and noble fubjecSls ; and it 
will not be eafy to reconcile the poet with the cri- 
tick, or to conceive how that can be the higheft 
kind of writing in verfe which, according to Sprat, 
is chiefly to he preferred for its near affinity to profe. 

This lax and lawlefs verfification fo much con- 
cealed the deficiencies of the barren, and flattered 
the lazincfs of the idle, that it immediately over- 
fpread our books of poetry ; all the boys and girls 
caught the plcafing falhion, and they that could do 
nothing elfe could write like Pindar. The rights of 
antiquity were invaded, and diforder tried to break 
into the Latin : a poem * on the Shcldonian Theatre, , 

* Firft publifhed in quarto, 1669, under the title of " Car- 
** men Pindaricura in Thcatrum Shcldonianum in folennibus 
" naagnifici Operis Encaeniis. Recitatum Julii die 9, Anno 1669^ 
*' a Corbetto Owen, A. B. .Ed. Clir. Alumno Authdr«i." R. 
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in which all kinds of verfe are fliaken together, is 
unhnppily inferted in the Mu/a Anglicana. Pinda- 
rifin prevailed about half a century ; but at laft 
died gradually away, and other imitations fiipply its 
place. 

Th« Pindarick Odes have fo long enjoyed the 
higheft degree of poetical reputation, that I am not 
willing to difmifs them with unabated cenfure ; and 
furcly though the mode of their compofition be er- 
roneous, yet many parts deferve at leaft that admi- 
ration which is due to great comprehcnfion of know- 
ledge, and great fertility of fancy. The thoughts zi^ 
often new, and often ftriking ; but the greatnefs of 
one part is difgraced by the littlenefs of another ; 
and total negligence of language gives the nobleft 
conceptions the appearance of a fabrick auguft in the 
plan, but mean in the materials. Yet furely thofe 
verfes are not without a jufi: claim to praife ; of 
which it may be faid with truth, that no man but 
Cowley could have written them. 

The Davideis now remains to be confidered ; a 
poem which the author defigned to have extended 
to twelve books, merely, as he makes no fcruple of 
declaring, becaufe the iEneid had that number ; but 
he had leifure or perfeverance only to write the 
third part. Epick poems have been left unfiniflied 
by Virgil, Statius, Spenfer, and Cowley. That we 
have not the whole Davideis is, however, not much 
to be regretted ; for in this undertaking Cowley is, 
tacitly at leaft, confefled to have mifcarried. There 
are not many examples of fo great a work, pro- 
duced by an author generally read, and generally 
praifed, that has crept through a century with fo 
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little regard. Whatever is faid of Cowley, is meant 
of his other works. Of the Davideis no mention is 
riiade ; it never appears in books, nor emerges in 
converfation. By the SpeSlator it has been once' 
quoted ; by Rymsr it has once been prarfed ; ai^d by 
Dryden^ in *' Mac Flecknoe," it has^once been^ 
imitated ; nor do I recolle<5l much othei' notice from- 
its publication till now in the whole fucceffion of 
Englifli literature. 

Of this filence and neglect, if the reafon be in- 
quired, it will be found partly in the choice of the; 
fubjeA, and partly in the performance of the work. 

'Sacred Hiftory has been always read with fub- 
miffive reverence, and an invagination overawed 
find controlled. - We have been accuftoraed to ac- 
quiefce in the nakednefsand fimplicity of the authen-r 
tic narrative, and to Tepofe on its veracity with fucli 
humbI(D confidence* as fupprefles curiqlity.. We gq 
with the hiftorian as he goes, and flop with hini 
when he flops. All i^mplifi cation is frivolous and 
yain^ all addition to that which is already fufficient 
for the purpofes of religion feems not only ufelefs, 
but in fome degree profane. 

' Such events as were prod-uced by the vifible inter- 
position of Divine Power are above the power of hu- 
man genius to dignify. • The miracle of Creation, 
however it may teem with images, is beft defcribe^ 
with little diffufion of language.; He /pake the word^ 
and 'they were made. 

We are told that Saul was troubled with ^ an evil 
fpirit\ from this Cowley takps an opportunity of de- 
fcribing Hell, and telling the hiUjory of Lucifer, who 
was, he fays. 

Once 
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Once general of a gilded hoft of {pi-itcs, 

Ijike HrffiBr. leading forth tbe fpuigied nights ; 

But down likift iight^aijig^. wlmh Uim ftrack^ he came» 

And roar*d at his :firft plUa^e into the flame* 

Lucifer rtiakes a fpeech to the inferior agents of 
nufcbief, in which there is fomcthing of Heathenifm, 
and therefore of impropriety ; and, to give efficacy 
te his words J concludes by lafhing his breafi with his ' 
long tail. Envy, after a paefe, fteps out, and' 
among other declarations of her xeal utters thdfc 
Jioes: » 

Do thou but threat, loud llorms (ball make reply, 
And thunder echo to tbe trembling ffcy ; 
Whilft raging feas (well to fo bokl an liciglit. 
As ihali the fire's proud clement aiFrighe. 
Th* eki drudging Sua, from his iong^bcaten way, , 
Shall at thy voice Aart, and n^iiguide the day. 
The jocund orbs fliall break their mcafur'd pace, 
And ftubborn poles change their allotted place. 
Heaven's gilded troops fhall flutter here and there, 
Leaving tlieir boafting fongs tun'd to a fphere. 

Every reader feels himfelf weary with this ufelefs 
talk of an allegorical Being. 

It is not only whea the events are confeflTedly mi- 
raculous, that fancy and fidliqu lofe their effcdl : 
the whole fyftem of life, while the Theocracy was 
yet viiible^ has an appearance fo different from all 
other fcenes of human adlion, that. the reader of the 
Sacred Volurae habitually conliders it as the pecu- 
liar mode of exifteince of a diftindl fpecies of man- 
kind, diat lived and a<ftcd with manners uncommu- 
nicabk ; fo that it is difficuk even for Imagination 
to place us in the (late of them whofe ftory is re- 
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lated, and by confequence their joys and griefs are 
not ealily adopted, nor can the attention be often 
interefted in any thing that befalls them. 

To the fubjeft thus originally indifpofed to the 
reception of poetical embelliftiments, the writer 
brought littie that could reconcile impatience,, or 
attraft curiofity. Nothing can be more difgufting 
than a narrative fpanglcd with conceits ; and con-? 
ceits are all that the Davideis fupplies. 

One of the gpe^t fourcgs of poetical delight is 
defcription, or the power of prefenting piAurcs to 
the mind. Cowley gives inferences inftcad of ima- 
ges, and fhews not what may be fuppofed to have 
been feen, but what thoughts the light might have 
fuggefted. When Virgil defcribes the ftone which 
Turnus lifted againft JEncBSy he j^xes the attention 
on its bulk and weight j 

Sa^^uqi circumfpicrt ingens, 
Saxum antiqqura» ingens, campo quod forte jacebat 
Limes agro pofitus, {itoip ut diiccrneret arvis. 

Cowley fays of the ftone with which Cain flew 
his brother, 

I faw him fling the ftone, as if be meai^t 
At once his marther and his monument. 

Of the fword taken from Goliah, hfe fays, 

A fword fo great, that it was only fit 

To cut off his great head that came with it. 

4 

Other ppets defcribe Death by fome of its com- 
mon appearances. Cowley lays, with a learned al- 
lufion to fepi^lchral laii^ps xeal or fi^bulous, 
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HTwixt hit right ribs deep pieicM the furious blade. 
And openM wide thofe fecret vellels where 
Life's light goes out, when firft they let in air. 

But he has allulions vulgar as well as learned. Id 
fi viiionary fuccellion of kings : 

Joas at iirft does bright and glorious Ihew, 
In life's frelh mom his fame does earlj crow, 

Defcribing an undlfciplined army^ after having 
faid with elegance^ 

His forces feemM no army; but a crowd 
Heartlefs, unarmed, diforderly, and loud, 

he gives them a fit of the ague. 

The allufions, howi^ver, are not always to vulgar 
things ; he offends by exaggeration as much as by 
diminution : 

The king was placM alone* and o'er his head 

A well-wrought heaven of iilk and gold was fpread. 

Whatever he writes is always polluted with fome 
ccMiceit : 

Where the fun's fruitful beams give metals birth. 
Where be the growth of fatal gold does fee, 
Gold, which alone more influence has than he. 

In one paiTage he ftarts a fudden queftion to the 
(:onfufion of philofophy : . 

Yc learned heads, whom ivy garlands grace. 
Why does that twining plant the oak embrace ; 
The oak for courttbip moft of all unfit, 
And rough as are the winds that fight with it ? 

His 
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His exprcffions hav« fometimes a degree of meaq-? 
pcfs that furpaffes expedlation : 

Nay, gentle guefts, he cries, fiiicc now you're in. 
The ftory of your gallant friefid b^in. 

In a fimile defcrlptive of the Morning : 

As glirameriog ftars juft at tW approach of day, 
CafhicrM by troops, at laft all drop away. 

'The drefs of Gabriel deferves attention : 

He took for ikin a cloud mofl foft and bright, 
That e'er the mid-day fun pierc'd tlirough with Hgliti 
Upon his checks a lively blulh lie fpread, 
Wafh'd from the morning beauties' d^epeft red : 
An harmlefs flatt'ring meteor Ihonc for hair, 
And fetladown his (houldors with k>oie care; 
He cuts out a tiik mantle from tlid ikies, 
Where the moft fprigluly azure pleas 'd the eyes; 
This he with ftarry vapours fprinkles all, 
Took in their prime ere they grow ripc^md fall ; 
Of a msw rainbow ere it fret or fade, 
The choiceft piece cut out, a fcarfe is made. 

This is a juft fpecimen of Cowley's imagery; 
what Height; in general expreffions be great and for- 
cible, he weakens and makes ridiculous by branch- 
ing it into frnall parts. That Gabriel was invcfted 
>vith the foftelt or brighteft colours of the Iky, we 
iTught have been told, and been difmifled to im- 
prove the idea in our difFereht proportions of concep- 
tion ; but Cowley coujd not let us go till he had 
related w^icra:,(jabfiel got firft his fkin, and. then 
his mantle, theft. iwS lace^ and then his fcarfe, ancl 
related_.itf in the teiins of the mercer and tailor. 

Some- 
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' Sometim£S he indulges himfelf in a digrefBonj 
Always conceired with his natural exuberance, and 
commonly, even where it is not long, continued till 
it is tedious : 

r th' library a few choice authors ftood. 

Yet 'twas well ftor'd, for that fmall ftorc was good j 

Writing, man's fpiritual phyfick, was not then 

Iifelf, as now, grown a difcafe of men. 

Learning (young virgin) but few fuitors knew ; 

The common proftitute fhe lately grew, 

And with the fpurious brood loads now the prefs; 

Laborious efFe£ls of idlencfs, 

As the Davideis affords only four books, though 
intended to confifl: of twelve, there is no opportu- 
nity for fuch criticifm as Epick poems cqmmonly 
fupply. The pjan of the whole work is v^ty imper- 
fe6Uy fliewn by the third part. The duration of an . 
unfinifhed aiSion cannot be known. Of characters 
cither not yet introduced, or Ihewn but upon few 
(ftccafions, the full extent and the nice difcrimina- 
tions cannot be afcertained. The fable is plainly im- 
plex, formed rather from the Odyfley than the Iliad : 
and many ai-tifices of diverfification are employed, 
with the Ikill of a man acquainted with the befl; 
models. Tlie paft is recalled by narration, and the 
future anticipated by vifion : but he has been fo 
b.vifh of his^poetical art, that it is difficult to ima- 
gine how he could fill eight books more without 
pradlifing again the fame modes of difpofing his 
matter ; and perhaps the perception of this growing 
incumbrance inclined him to flop. By this abrup- 
tion, pofterity loft more Lnfrrudtion than delight* 
if the- continuation of the Davideis can be milfedi 
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it is for the learning that had been diffbfed 
over It, and the notes in which it had been ex- 
plained. 

Had not his charafters been depraved like every 
other part by impr(^r decorations, they would 
have deferved uncommon praife. He gives Saul 
both the body and mind of a hero : 

His way once chofe, he forward thruft outright, 
Nor turn'd afide for danger or delight. 

And the different beauties of the lofty Merah and the 
gentle Michol are very juftly conceived and ftrongly 
painted. 

Rymer has declared the Davideis fuperior to the 
Jerufalem of Tajffb^ *' which," fays he, ** the poet, 
^^ with all his cart, has not totally purged from 
** pedantry." If by pedantry is meant that minute 
knowledge which is derived from particular fciences 
and ftudies, in oppofition to the general notions fup- 
plied by a wide furvey of life and nature, Cowley 
certainly errs, by introducing pedantry, far more fre- 
quently than Taffo. I know not, indeed, why they 
ihould be compared ; for the refemblance of Cowley's 
work to Taffo*s is only that they both exhibit the 
agency of celeftial and infernal fpirits, in which how- 
ever they differ widely ; for Cowley Tuppofes them 
commonly to operate upon the mind by fuggeliion ; 
Taffo reprefents them as promoting or obftru6ling 
events by external agency. 

Of particular paflages that can be properly com- 
pared, I remember only the defcription of Heaven, 
in which the different manner of the two writers is 
fufficiently difcernible. Cowley's is fcarcely dcfcrip^ 

tion. 
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uon, unkfs it be poffible to defcribc by negatives ; 
for he tells us only what there is not in Heathen. 
TafTo endeavours to reprefent the fplendours and 
pleafures of the regions of Iiappinefs. TaiTo affords 
images, and Cowley ientiments. It happens, how* 
ever, that Taflb*s defcription affords, fome reafon 
for Rymer's cenfure. He fays of the Suprenie Being, 

Ha fotto i piedi e fato e la natura 
MiniAri humili, e'l moto, e ch'il mifan. 

The fecond line has in it more of pedantry than 
perhaps can be found in any other ftanza of the 
poem. 

In the perufal of the Davideis, as of all Cowley s 
works, we find wit and learning unprofitably fquan- 
dered. Attention has no relief; the affeftions arc 
never moved; we are fometimesfurprized, but never 
delighted, and find much to admire, but little to 
approve. Still however it is the work of Cowley, 
of a mind capacious by nature, and repleniihed by 
ftudy. 

In the general review of Cowley's poetry it will be 
found, that he wrote with abundant fertility, but 
negligent or unflcilful fele<?lion ; with much thought, 
but with little imagery ; that he is never pathctick, 
and rarely fublime ; but always either ingenious or 
learned, either acute or profound. 

It is faid by Denham in his elegy. 

To him no author was unknown. 
Yet what he writ was all his own. 

This wide pofition requires lefs limitation, when it 
is affirmed of Cowley, than perhaps of any other 
,poet. — He read much, and yet borrowed little. • 

His 
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His charafter of writing was indeed not his own : 
he unhappily adopted that which was predominant. 
He faw a certain way to prefent praife ; and, not fiif- 
ficiently enquiring by what means the antients have 
continued to delight through all the changes of hu- 
man manners, he contented himfelf with a decidu- 
ous laurel, of which the verdure in its fpring was 
bright and gay, but which time has been continual- 
ly ileal ing from his brows. 

He was iii his own time confidered as of unrivalled 
excellence. Clarendon reprefents him as having 
taken a flight beyond all that went before him.; and 
Milton is faid to have declared, that the three 
greatefl: Englifh poets were Spenfer, Shakfpeare, 
and Cowley. 

His manner he had in common with others ; but 
Jiis fentiments were his own. Upon every fubjeA he 
thought for himfelf; and fuch was his copioufnefs 
of knowledge, that fomething at once remote and 
applicable rulhed into his mind ; yet it is not likely 
that he always rejedled a commodious idea merely 
becaufe another had ufed it : his known wealth was 
fo great that he might have borrowed without lofs 
of credit. 

In his elegy on Sir Henry Wotton, the laft lines 
have fuch refemblance to the noble epigram of 
Grotius on the death of Scaligcr, that I cannot but 
think them copied from it, though they are copied 
by no fervile hand. 

One paflage in his Mijlrefs is fo apparently bor- 
rowed from Donne, that he probably would not have 
written it, had it not mingled with his own thoughts, 

fo 
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fo as tint he did not perceive himfelf taking it {torn. 
another : 

Altliotigh I think thou ncrer fbtfnd wilt be, 

Yet Vm refolv'd to fearch for thee ; 

The fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 
So, though the chymic his great fecrct mifs 
(For neither it in Art or Nature is). 

Yet things wcH worth his toil he gams : 

And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unfought experiments by the way. 

CowLET. 

Some that have deeper digg'd Love's mine than I, 
Say, where his centric happinefs doth lie : 

I have lov*d, and got, and told; 
But Ihould I love, get, tell, till I were old, 
I Ihpuld not find that hidden myftcry ; 

Oh, 'tis impoflure all ! 
And as no chymic yet ih' elixir got. 

But gforifics his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to him befal 
8e^e odoriftrons thing, or medicinal, ' 

So lovers dream a rich and long delight, 

fiui gtsC a winter-feeming fummer*6 night. 

Jjcmfpi> find Dpnne^ as Dr. Hurd remarks, were 
then if^. the higheift efteem. 

It is related by Qhretidoa^ thit Cowley always ac- 
knowledgea hi^ gbligation to the learning and indufiry 
of Jonibn : but ] hare found no traces of Jonfon in 
his works : to emulate Donne appears to have been 
hvs purpofe ; and from Donne he may have learned 
that £imiliarity with religious images, and that light 
alluiion to facred things, by which readers far fhort 
©ffandlity ar^ frequently offended; and v^^hich would 

not 
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not be borne in thcprefentage, when devotion^ peN 
haps not more fervent, is more delicate. 

Having produced one paffage taken by Cowley 
from Donne, I will rccompenfe him by anothef 
which Milton feems to have borrowed from him. 
He fays of Goliah, 

His fpear, the trunk was of a lofty tree, 

Which Nature meant fome tall flap's maft fliouU be. 

Milton of Satan : 

His fpear, to equal which the tailed pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maft 
Of fome great admiral^ were but a wand. 
He walked with* 

His diAion was in his own time cenfured as negli- 
gent. He feems not to have known, or not to have 
conlidered, that words being arbitrary muft owe 
tb^r power to afibciation, and have the influence, 
4nd that only, which cuilom has given them. 
/ .'lianguage is the drefs of thought: and as the no- 
bleft mien, or moft graceful aAion, would be de- 
graded and obfcured by a garb appropriated to the 
grofs employments of rufticks or mechanicks ; fo the 
moft heroick fentiments will lofe their efficacy, aqid 
the moft fplendid ideas drop their magnificence, if 
they are conveyed by words ufed commonly upon 
low and trivial occafions, debafed by vulgaj?' mouths, 
and contaminated by inelegant applications.,' 

Truth indeed is always truth, and ttsSonis always 
reafon ; they have an intrinfic and undtei'able value, 
and conftitute that intelledlual gold which defies de^ 
ftrudion ; but gold nuiy be fo concealed in bafer matter, 

that 
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that 6nly a chymlft can recovet it ; fenfe may te fo 
hidden in unrefined and plebeian wotds, that nohd 
but philofopher^ can diftinguilli it ; and both may 
be fo buried in impurities^ as not fo pay the coil of 
their extraftion. 

The didliori, being the vehicle of the thoughts, 
firft prefcnts itfelf to the intellc<*tual eye : and if the 
firft appearance offends, a further knowledge is not 
oft'eft foiighf. Whatever pfofel?es to benefit by 
pleafihg, muft pleafe M once. The pleafurei of the 
mind imply fomething fuddefl AhA un^xpedled ; 
that which elevates muft always fufprife. What is 
perceived by flow degrees riiay gratify us whh con- 
fcioufneft ttf improvementj birt tif il! ncvcif ftrike witi 
the feAfe of frfeafofe- 

Of all this, Cowley appears to have been withbut 
kno\*'ledgc, of without care. He make^ no felefltion 
. of W6rds, riof feeks any neatnefe of pfa^afe : he has 
no elegancies either lueky or elaborate : as his* eftdca- 
vours were rather to imprefs fentences upon th* uA** 
defftafidirtg thah integes on the fancy ; h* has few 
epkhets, and thofe fcattered without peculiar |>fo* 
priety or nice adaptation. It feetns to follow from th6 
fteccffity ofthe fubje<$t, father than the tore of th* 
writer, ilhat the diciiion of his herote poem is lei 
familiar thah th^ of his flighteft wfitirtgs-. He' hz^ 
givert: not the fiime finnibers, but the fame diAito,^ 
to the gende Anacreon and the tempeftuousPihdar. 

Hib ve^ficaf ion feems to hdvc had rtty little of 
his care ; and if what he libinlbs bo tnMF, that ht^ 
numbers arc unmufical only when they afef iil-read, 
the art of readirtg them is at prefetttldA; lirf they 
are commonly harfli to modefri ears. He' hat indeed 

Vol. IX. F puny 
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many noble lines, fuch as the feeble care of Wall«f 
never cosld produce. The bulk of his thought* 
fometimes fwelled his verfe to unexpccfted and in- 
evitable grandeur ; but his excellence of this kind is 
merely fortuitous : he links willingly down to hh 
general careleflhefea and avoids witli very little care 
either meannefs or afperity. 

• His contraAions are often rugged and harfli : 

One flings a mountain^ and it^ rivers too 
.Torn- up with 'tr 

tl\3 tiijtncs are very often made by pronouns, or 
particles, or the like unimportant words, which 
dfifappoint the ear, and deftroy the energy of the 
line. : 

His combination of different meafures is fome* 
times diffonant and unpleafing ; he joins verfes to- 
gether, of which the former does not Aide eafily mta 
the latter. ' 

The words dc a6d Jidf which fo much degrade irt 
|)refent eftimation the line that admits them, were itx 
the time of Cowley little cenfured or avoided ; how 
often he ufed them, and \(^ith how bad an effect, al 
Jeaft to our ears, will, appear by a paflage, in which 
every reader will lament to fee juft and noble 
thoughts defrauded of their praife by inelegance of 
language : 

Whire honotir or where confcience d^es not bind^ 
- No other law (hall (hackle me ; 

Slave to mjklf 1 ne'er wili be ; 
, Nor (hall my future aaioo$ be confin'i 

By my own prefcnt mrnd.r 
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Who by refolves and vows engag'd ioei ftand 

For days, that yet belong to fete, 
Dus like an nnthrift mortgage hk -eftate. 

Before it falls into his hand ; • * 

The bondman of the cloifter fo, . ' 

All that he don receive does always owe. 
And ftill as Time comes in, it goes away» 

Not to enjoy, but debts to pay ! 

Unhappy flave, and pupil to a bell ! 
Which bis hour's work as well as hours iois tell ; 
Unhappy till the laft^ the kind releafing knell* 

His heroic lines are often formed of monofyllablcs jj 
but yet they are fometimes fweet and fonorous. 

He fays of the Meffiah, 

Round Che whole earth his dreaded name (hall found^ 
And reach to worlds that muft not jet be found* 

io anotiier pkce> of David^ 

Yet bid him go fecurely, when he fends ; 
*Ti$ Saul that is hisfoe^ and we hhfriendu 
The man wh^ has bis God, no aid can lack ; 
jind we who bid him go, will bring him bach 

. Yet amidft his negligence he fometimes attempted 
an improved and fcientifick verfificatioh ; of which 
it will be beft to give his own account fubjoincd to 
this line : 

Nor can the glory contain itfelf Inth* endlefs fpace* 

** I am forty that it is neceffary to admonifli the 
** moft part of readers, that it isnot by negligence 
/* that this verfe is fo loofe, long, and^ as it were. 

Fa !* vaft j 
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^^ vaft ; it is to paint ia the number the niitute ef 
^^ the thing which it dcfcribes, which I would have 
^^ obferyed ia divers other places of this poeniy 
*^ that elfe will pafs. for ttr]^ carelefs verfes : as 
" before, 

Aad o^cr^^runt tb$ uttibi^ ring fields with viojent CQurJi. 

•* In the fecond book j 
l>fum 0.prmpw dfip^ diwn be cafts ihm all.mm^ 

" And, 

Jiulfitt a-dtwn bis flmuUtrs vnib kbfe tote* 

^' In the thirds 

Brafs was bis bitmei^ hii boats brafs^ imd 9 V 
fiRs kfdafi # tbiik ftau ^JPrang hrafs hi Wirtk 

*< In the fourth, ^ 

Ukifimfair pine a^er-Ming all tb* ignobkr woadi 

•• And, 

Seme f rem the recie toft tbemftlves dmn beoMeng. 

^' And many more : but it is enough to inftance iil 
^^ a few. The thing is^ dut the difpofition of words 
«< and numbefs ihould be fuch, as that, out of the 
*< order and found of them, the things them^felres 
" may be reprefented. This the Greeks were not fo 
" accurate as to bind thcmfelves to ; neither liave 
" our Engliih poets obferved it, for aught I can 
^* find- V^^lfitiBf^CfulMtifas eoktet fevericfcs) fome^ 
« time^ did it ; and their prince, Virgil, alwaya: in 
^^ whom. ti» es^amples are innumen^e^ and tsJten 

^* notice 
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^» notice of by all judicious men, fo that it is fupd:- 
** fluous to collet them/* 

I know not whether he has, in many of thefe in« 
ftances, attained the feprefentation or refemblance 
that he purpofes* Verfe can imitate only found and 
motion. A bmndlefs verfe, a headlong rerfe, and a 
verfe o( bra/i or of Jlrong brafs^ fcem to comprife 
very incongruous and unfociable ideas. What th^ 
is peculiar in the found of the line exprefling loefe 
care^ I cannot difcover ; nor why tYt^pine is faUer in 
lin Alexandrine than in ten fyllables. 

But, not to defraud him of his due praife, he has 
^Vrn one example of reprefeptative verfification, 
which perhaps no other Englifh line can ecjual s 

Begin, be bold, and Tcntme to be wife : 

He, who defers this work f«om day to day. 

Does on a river's bank expe&ing ftay 

Till the whole ftream that ftoppM him (hall be gone, 

f^bitb ru^Sf amly as it runs^ /or tvtt JhMrun §n^ 

Co^^ey was, I beliere, the firft poef that mingled 
Alexandrines at pleafure with the common heroick 
ctf ten fyllables; and from him Drydcn borrowed 
the pra<Slice, whether ornamental or licentious. He 
confidened the verfe of twelve fyllables as elevated 
smd majeflick, and has. therefore deviated into that 
meafure when he fupppfes the voice heard of the 
Supreme Being. 

The author of the Davidc^s is commended by 
Dryden for having written it in couplets, becaufe he 
difcovered that any ftaff was too lyrical for an he- 
roick poem ; but this feems to have been known 
before by Msiy and . Sandys^ the tranflators of the 
fharfalia and tlie Metamorphofes. 

p 3 In 
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In the Davideis are fomc hemiftichs, or rerfcs, loft 
imperfeft by the author, in imitation of Virgil,* 
whom he fuppofes not to have intended to complete 
t^em : that this opinion is erroneous, may be proba-r 
bly concluded, t>e(:aufp this truncation is imitated by 
j\p fubfequent Roman poet ; becaufe Virgjl himfelf 
filled up pne bcqlcen line in the heat of recitation ; 
hecaufe in one the fenfe is now unfiniftied ; and be- 
caufe all that can be done by a broken verfc, a line 
i^terfede^^ by a cafura^ aiid ^ full ftop^ will equally 
eifedl. 

Of triplets in his Davideis he makes no ufe, and 
perhaps did not at firft think them allqwable ; but 
he appears afterwards to have changed his mind, for. 
in the v^rfes on the government of Cromwell he in- 
ferts them liberally witji great happinefs. 

After fo much criticifm on his Poems, the Eflays 
which accompany theni muft not be forgotten. 
What is faid by Sprat of his converfation, that no. 
n^an could dra\y from it any fufpicion of his excel- 
lence in poetry, may be applied to thcfe compofi^ 
tipns. No . authos ever kept his verfe and his profe 
at a greater dijflance from each other. His thoughts 
are natural, and his ftyle has a fmooth and placid 
equability, which has never yet obtained its due 
. cpmr|ipnd^tipn, ISTothing is far- fought, or hard- 
laboured ; but all is eafy without feeblenefs, an4 
familiar witiiout grofTnefs. 

. It has bctp obfervcd by Feltop, in his Effay on 
the Claflicks, that Cowley \yas beloved by every 
Mufe that he courted ; and tha? he has rivalled the 
Ancients in every kind of poetry but tragedy. 
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It may be affirmed, without any encomiailick fer- 
vour, that he brought to his poetick labours a mind 
replete with learning, and that his pages are embel- 
lidied with all the ornaments which books could 
fupply ; that he was the firft who imparted to Eng- 
liJh numbers the enthuiiafm of the greater ode, and 
the gaiety of the lefs ; that he was equally qualified 
for fpritely Tallies, and for lofty flights ; that he was 
among thofe who freed tranflation from fervility, 
and, inftead of following his author at a difl^ance, 
i;valked by his fide ; and that, if he left verfification 
yet improveable, he left hkewife from time to time 
fuch fpecimens' of excellencVas enabled fucceeding 
poets to improve it. 
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Of Sir JOHN p^HAM very KttU is knowii 
but what i$ related of hii^ by ^Yoodx or by 
himfelf. 

He w^s bqrn at Publin in 1615 ; the Only fon of 
Sir John Denham, of Little Horfely in EiFex, then 
chief baron of thi^ Exchequer in Ireland, and of 
Pleajior, daughter of Sir Garret More, baron of 
^^lellefont. 

Twp years aftprwards, his father, being made one 
pf the barons of the Exchequer in England, brought 
Jiim away from his native country, and educated 
Jiim in London. 

In 1631 he was fent to Oxford, where he vas qon- 
fidered •* as a dreamipg young man, given more to. 
** dice and cards than ftudy ;" and therefore gave 
jio prognofticks pf his future cniiR^nce; nor wa$ 
fufj^ifted to conceal, under fluggllhnefs and laxity, 
a genius bom to. ipprove the literature of his 
country. 

When he was, three years afterwards, removed to 
Xmcoln*^ Inn, he profecuted the common law with 
(Efficient appearance pf application ; yet did nqt lofc 

his 
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his propeofity ta car^s aud dice ; hat was very often 
plundered by gaaiefter$. , 

Being fevcrely reproved fear this folly, he pro-' 
feifed, and perhaps belicv^, himfelf reclaimed; 
and, to teftify the fincerity of his repentaAce, wrote 
and publiftied " An Effay upon Gaming." 

He feems to have divided his ftucjies between law 
and poetry; for, in 1636, he tranflated the fecood 
book of the .^eid. 

' Two years after, his father died ; and then, not- 
Vr'ithftanding his refohuions and profeilions, he re-* 
turned again to the vice of gaming, and loft feyeral 
fi^oufand pounds that had, been left him. 

In 164Z, he publifhcd " The Sophy." This feems 
^o have given him his firfi: hold of the publick at- 
tention ; for Waller remarked, •* that he broke out 
5* like theIri{hrpbelUon>three-fcorethoufand ftrong, 
f^ .when nobody was: aware, or in the lead fufpedled 
f^ it ;" an obfervation which could have had no pro- 
priety, had his poetical abilities been known before. 

He was after that pricked for IherifF of Surrey, 
^d made governop of Farnham Caftle for the king ; 
but he (gbn refigned that charge, and retreated to- 
jOjtford, where, in 164^, l)e piiihlilhed ^* Cooper** 

This poem had fuch. reputation as to excite the 
common artifice by which envy degrades excellence.. 

A report wajs fpVead, that the performance was Aot 
his own, but tlmt he had bought it of a vicar for 
forty pounds. The fame attempt w^ made to rob 
Addifon. of Cato^, and Pope of hi% £)ilay on Critic 

In 
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In 1647, the diftreHes of the roj'al family required 
him to engage in more dangerous employments. 
He was entrufted by the queen with a meflage to the 
king ; and, by whatever means, fo far foftened the 
ferocity of Hugh Peters, that by his interceflion ad- 
miffion was procured. Of the king'^s condefcenfion 
he has given an account in the dedication of his 
works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on the^ 
king*s correfpondence ; and, as he fays, difcharged 
this office with great fafety to the royalifts : and, 
being accidentally ^ifcovered by the adverfe party's 
knowledge of Mr. Cowley's hand, he efcaped hap- 
pily both for himfelf and his friends. 

He was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In 
April, 1648, he conveyed James the Duke of York 
from London into France, and delivered him there 
to the queen and prince of Wales. This year he 
publilhcd his tranflation of ^* Cato Major.'* 

He now refided in France, as one of the followers 
of the exiled king 5 and, to divert the melancholy 
of their condition, was fometimes enjoined by his 
matter to write occafional verfes ; one of which 
amufements was probably his ode or fong upon the 
Embafly to Poland, by which he and lord Crofts 
procured a contribution of ten thoufand pounds from 
the Scotch, that wandered over that kingdom. Po- 
land was at that time very much frequented by itine- 
rant traders, who, in a country of very little com- 
merce and of great extent, where every man refided 
on his owa eftate, contributed very much to the ac- 
commodation of life, by bringing to every man's 
Jioufe thpfe little neccffaries which it was very incon-r 
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Vjcnient to want, and very troublcfomc to fetch. I 
tare formerly read, without much refledtion, of the 
laultitude of Scotchmen that travelled with their 
wares in Poland ; and that their numbers were not 
fmall, the fuccefs of this negociation gives fufficient 
evidence. 

About this time, what eftate the war and the 
gamefters had left him was fold, by order of the 
parliament; and when, in 1652, he returned to 
England, he was entertained by the Earl of Pem- 
broke. 

Of the next years of his life there is no account. 
At the Reftoration he obtained that which many 
miffed, the reward of his loyalty ; being made fur- 
veyor of the king's buildings, and dignified with the 
order of the Bath, He feems now to have learned 
feme attention to money ; for Wood fays, that he 
jgot by this place feven thoufand pounds. 

After the Reftoration, he wrote the poem on Pru- 
dence and Juftice, and perhaps feme of his other 
pieces: and a; he appears, whenever any ferious 
queftion comes before him, to have been a man of 
piety, he confecrated his poetical powers to religion, 
and made a metrical verfion of the Pfalms of David. 
In this attempt he has failed j but in facred poetry 
Vr'ho has fucceede^ i 

. It might be hoped that the favour of his 'maftcr 
and efteem of the publick would now make hin^ 
happy. But human felicity is ihprt and uncertain ; 
a fecond marriage brought upon him fo much dif- 
quiet, as for a time difordercd his underftanding ; 
^nd Butler lampooned him for his lunacy. I know 
pot whether the qialignant lines were then made pub- 
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lick, nor what prorocation incited Butler to do that; 
which no provocation can excufc. 

His frenzy lafted not long ♦ ; and he fcems tci 
have regained his full force of mind ; for he wrote 
afterwards his excellent poem upon the death of 
Cowley, whom he was not long to furvive ; for 
on the 19th of March, 1668, he was buried by his 
iide. 

DENHAM is defervedly confidered as one of the 
fafKers of Englifli poetry. ** Denham and Waller," 
fays Prior, ** improved our verfification, and Dry- 
^* den perfeAed it." He has given fpecimens of 
various compofition, defcriptive, ludicrous^ didac- 
tick, and fublime. 

He appears to have had, in common with almoft 
all mankind, the ambition of being upon proper oc- 
cafions a merry fellow^ and in common with moft of 
them to have been by nature, or by early habits, de- 
barred from it. Nothing is lefs exhilarating tlian 
the ludicroufnefs of Denham ; he docs not fail for. 
want of efforts ; he is familiar, he is grofs ; but he is 
never merry, unlefs the " Speech againft Peace in 
** the clofe Committee" be excepted. For grave 
burlefque, however, his imitation of Davenant ihews 
him to be well qualified. 

Of his more elevated occafional poems there is 
perhaps none that does not deferve commendation. 
In the veirfes to Fletcher, we have an image that has 
fince been often adopted : 

* ♦ In Grammont*s Memoirs many circumftanccs are rislatcd, 
both of his marriage and his frenzy, rcry little favoarable to his. 
charader. IL 

"Put 
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** But whither am I ftraj*d? I need not raife 

<* Trophies to thee from other menS difpraife ; 

** Nor is tljy £uiie on leflier ruins buiUt 

•* Nor need thy j after title the foul guilt 

** Of eafteru kings, who, to fecure their reign, 

** Muft have their brothers, fons^ and kindred, flain*^ 

After Denhatn, Orrery, in one of his prologues^ 

'* Poets are fultans, if they had their will ; 
^ For every author would his brother kilU'* 

And Pbpe, 

'* Should fuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 

•* Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne*** 

But this is not the beft of his little pieces : it is 
.excelled by his poem to Faitihaw^, and his degy on 
.Cowky. 

Hi» praife of Fanihaw's rcrfioQ of Guarinl coti- 
tMXSi a very fpritely and judicious charadler of a 
good tranilator : 

*♦ That fervile path thou nobly dofl; decline, 
•* Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
** Tbof« ace the laboDr'd birth of flaviflLl»ain», 
«< Not the cffed of poetry, but pains ; 
*f Cheap vulgar arts, whofe narrownefs affords 
** Ne flight for thoughts^ but poorly ftick at words. 
*^ A new and nobler way thoudoft purfue,. 
•'To make tranflations and tranflators too. 
«• They but prefcrve theaflies ; thou rhe flame, 
** True tahis fenfe^ but truer to bis fame.'' 

tThe exceirence of thefe lines is greater, as the 
tnlth which they contain was not at that tinicgpne- 
rally known^ 

His 
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ETis pcfctn on the death of Cowley was his laft^ 
and, among his Ihorter works, his beft perform- 
ance : the numbers are mufical, and the thoughtt 
are juft. 

** Cooper's HillJ' is the work that confers upon 
him the rank and dignity of an original author. He 
feems to have been, at leaft among us, the author of 
a fpecies of compofition that may be denominated 
local poeiry^ of which the fundamental fubjeft is 
fome particular landfcape, to be poetically defcribed^ 
with the addition of fuch embellilhments as may be 
fupplied by hiftorical retrofpeftion or incidental me-* 
ditation. * 

To trace a new fcheme of poetry has in itfelf a 
very high claim to praift, and its praife is yet more 
when it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope * ; 
after whofe names little will be gained by an enu- 
. meration of fmaller poets, that have left fcarcely 
a corner of the ifland not dignified either by rhyme, 
or blank verfe. 

*' Cooper's Hill,** if it be malicioufly infpeAed, 
will not be found without its faults. The digreffions 
are too long, the morality too frequent, and the fen- 
timents fometimes fuch as will not bear a rigorous 
enquiry. 

The four verfes, which, fince Dryden has com- 
mended them, almbft every writer for a century pall 
has imitated, are generally known : 

'* O could I flow like thee, and make thy flrcam 
" My great example, as it is my theme ! 

* By Garth, in his *' Poem on Claremont/* and by Pope^in 
Ilia ''WiHdforForcft." H. 

u Though 
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<' Though deep, yet cle^ir, ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
'* Strong without rage, without o'eriiowing full." 

The lines are in themfelves hot perfeA" ; for moft 
of the words, thus artfully bppofed, are to be un- 
derftood limply on one fide of the comparifon, and 
metaphorically on the other ; and if there be any 
language which does pot exprefs intelledlual opera- 
tions by material images, into that language they 
cannot'be tranflated. But fo much meaning is com- 
prized in fo few words ; the particulars of refemiblance 
are fo perfpicacioufly colledled, and every mode of 
excellence feparated from its adjacent fault by fo 
nice a line of linjitation ; the different parti of the 
fcntence are fo accurately adjufted ; and the flow of 
the lail couplet is fo fmooth and fweet; that the 
paflagc, however celebrated, has not been praifed 
above its merit. It has beauty peculiar to itfelf, 
and muft be numbered among thofe felicities which 
cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, but 
muft arife unexpeftedly in fome hour propitious to 
poetry. 

He appears to have been one of the firft that un- 
derftood the neceflity of emancipating tranflation 
from the drudgery of counting lines and interpreting 
fingle words. How much this fervile pradlice ob- 
fcured the cleareft and deformed the moft beautiful 
parts of the ancient authors, may be difcovered by a 
perufal of our earlier verfions ; fome of them are the 
works of men well qualified, not only by critical 
knowledge, but by poetical genius, who yet, ^y a 
miftaken ambition of exadlnefs, degraded at once 
their originals and themfelves* 

Denham 
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Dcnham {sl-^ the better way, but has ndt pUrAied 
it with great fuceefs. Hii verfidns of Virgil are not 
pleairng ; Hxit they taught Dryden to pleafe better. 
His poetical imitation of TuUy on " Old Age" has 
neither the clcarnefs 6( profe, nor the fpritelinefs of 
poetry. 

The ^* ftrength of Denham," which Pope fo em* 
phatically mentions, is to be found in many lines 
and couplets, which convey much meaning in few 
words, and exhibit the fentiment with more weight 
.than bulk. 



' On the Thames. 

^ Though witb tbon^ (treatm Ii« Ao teftthlAtnae holi$ 
*^ Whofe foam is ambers ^nd their grarel gold ; 
** His genuine and \ch guilty itealth t* explore,. 
*^ Search not his bottom,^ but furvey his Ibdre;" 

On StrafFoird* 

** His wifdom fuch, at once it did> appear 

•* Three kingdoms'' wonder, and three kingdoms' fear, 

•* While fingle he ftood fortli, send fceih'd, although 

'* Each had an army, as an equal foe,. 

•* Such was hie force of eloquence, t6 make 

** The hearers more concernM than lie that fjpaker 

^* Each ieem*d to a£i that part he came to iecf. 

** And none was more a loolcer-on than he ; 

•* So did he move our paffions,. fome were known 

*♦ To wiih, for the defence, rhe crime tlicir own. 

** Now private pity (Vrove with public Hata, 

•• Reafon with rage, and eloquence with fate.*'' 
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On Cowley. 
•• To him no author was unknown, 
** Yet what he wrote was all his own > 
" Horace's wit, and Virgirs ftatc, 
** He did not fteal, but emulate ! 
" And, when hfe would like them appear, 
" Their garb, but not theit cloaths, did wear.** 

As one of Denham*s principal claims tx) the regard 
of pofterity arifes from his improvement of ouf 
numbers, his verlification ought to be confidered* 
It will afford that pleafure which arifes from the ob- 
fervation of a man of judgement, naturally right, 
forfakirtg bad copies by degrees, and advancing 
towards a better practice, as he gains more confi- 
dence in himfelf. 

In his tranflation of Virgil, written when he was 
about twenty-one years old, may be ftill found the 
old manner of continuing the feiife ungtacefully from 
verfe to verfc : 

" Then all thofe 
« Who 111 the dai-k our Fury did efcape, 
•* Returning, know our borrowed arms, and (hape, 
•* And differing dialcdl ; then their numbers fwcU 
•• And grow upon us ; lir(l Chorcebeus fell 
•• Before Minerva^s altar; next did bleed ^ 

** Juft Riplieus, whom no Trojan did exceed f 

•• In virtue, yet the gods his fate decreed. J 

•* Then HypaniJ and Dymas, wounded by 
** Their friends ; nor thee, Pantheus, thy piety, 
•* Nor confecratcd mftre, from the fame 
^* 111 fate could fave ; my country's funeral fiama 
*• And Troy's cold afhes I attcft, and call 
•* To -witnefs for inyfelf> that in their j^ 
Vol. IX. G «• N« 
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** No foes, no death, nor danger, I declin'd, 
** Did and deferv'd no lefs, my fate to find." 

From this kind of concatenated metre he after- 
wards refrained, and taught his followers the art of 
concluding their fenfe in couplets ; which has per- 
haps been with rather too much conftancy purfued. 
This paflage exhibits one of thofe triplets which 
are not unfrequeat in this firft eflay, but which it is 
to be fuppofed his maturer judgement di£ipproved> 
iince in his latter works he has totally forborn them. 
His rhymes are fuch as feem found without diffi- 
culty, by following the fenfe ; and are for the moft 
part as exadi at leaft as thofe of other poets, though 
now and then the reader is ihifted off with what he 
can get : 

" O how transformed ! 
** How much unlike that Heftor, who rtttartfd 
"CUd in Achilles' fpoils I" 
And again : 

*• From thence a thoufand Icfler poets fprung 
'^ Like petty princes from the fall of Rome.** 

Sometimes the weight of rhyme is laid upon a. 
word too feeble to fuilain it : 

** Troy^confounded falls 
'* From all her glories : if it might have flood 
" By any power, by this right hand xlfi^^d. 
^* — And though my outward Itate misfortane Imd^ 
•* Dcpreft thus low, it cannot reach my faith/* 
** — Thus, by his fra^d aad our own faith o^ercoiae^ 
*' A feigned tear deftroys us, againft vihm 
«* Tydides nor Achilles could prevail, 
*^ Nor ten years conflid, nor a thoufand laiL*' ^ 

He 
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He is not very careful to vary the ends of his 
verfes ; in one pafTage the word die rhymes three 
couplets in fix. 

Moft of thefe petty faults are in his firft produc- 
tions, where he was lefs fkilful, or at leaft lefs dex- 
trous in the ufe of words ; and though they had 
been more frequent, they could only have leflcncd 
the grace, not the ftrength of his compofition. He 
b one of the writers that improved our tajfte, and 
advanced our language, and whom we ought there- 
fore to read with gratitude, though, having done 
miich^ he left much to do. 
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MILTON. 



The life of Milton has been already writtcil 
in fo many' forms, and with fuch minute enquiry, 
that I might perhaps more properly have contented 
myfelf with the addition of a few notes on Mr. Fen* 
ton's elegant Abridgement, but that a new narrative 
was thought neceffary to the uniformity of this 
edition. 

John MILTON was by birth a gentleman, dc- 
icended from the proprietors of Milton, near Thame, 
in Oxfordiliire, one of whom forfeited his eftate iii 
the times of York and Lancafter. Which fide ht 
took I know not ; his defcendant inherited no venc- 
l-ation for the White Rofe. 

His gr'andfather John was keeper of the fbreft of 
Shotover, a Jealous papift, who difinherited his 
fon, becaufe he had forfaken the religion of his 
anceftors. 

His father, John, who was the fon difinherited, 
had recourfe for his fupport to the profeflion of a fcri- 
vener. He was a man eminent for his fkill in mufick, 
many of his compofitions being ftill to be found ; and 
bib reputation in his profei&^n was.fuch, that he grew 

rich. 
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rixrh, and retired to an eft ate. He had probably 
more than common literature, as' his fon addrefles 
him in one of his moft elaborate Latin poems. He 
married a gentlewoman of the name of Calion, h 
Welili family, by whom he had two fons, John, the 
poet, and Chriftopher, who ftudied the law, and 
adhered, as the law taught him, to the King's party, 
for which he was a while perfecuted, but having, 
by his brother's intereft, obtained permiflion to live 
in quiet, he fupported himfelf fo honourably by 
chamber-pra(5lice, that, foon after the accellion of 
King James, he was knighted and made a judge ; 
but, his conftitution being too weak for buiinefs, he 
retired before any difreputable compliances became 
necelTary. 

He had likewife a daughter Anne, whom he mar- 
ried with a confiderable fortune to Edward Philips, 
who came from Shrewftiury, and role in the Crown- 
office to be fecondary : by him fhe had two fons, 
John and Edward, who were educated by the poet, 
and from whom is derived the only authentic account 
of his domeftic manners. 

John, the poet, was born in his father's houfe, at 
Ihe Spread-Eagle in Bread-ftreer, Dec. 9, 1608, be- 
tween fix and feven in the morn ng. His father ap- 
pears to have been very folicitous about his educa- 
tion ; for he was inftrui^led at firft by private tuition 
under the care of Thomas Young, who was after- 
wards chaplain to the Engliih merchants at Ham- 
burgh, and of whom we have reafon to think well, 
fince his fcholar confidered him as worthy of an 
f piftolary elegy, 

G^ He 
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He was then fent to St. FauFs School, under the 
care of Mr. Gill ; and removed, in the beginning of 
his fixteenth year, to Chrift's College in Cambridge, 
where he entered a fizar *, Feb. la, 1624. 

He was at this time eminently (killed in the Latin 
tong\ie ; and he himfelf, by annexing the dates to 
his firft compofitions, a boaft of which the learned 
Folitian had given him an example, feems to com* 
mend the earlinefs of his own proficiency to the no«* 
tice of pofterity. But the produd^s of his vernal ferti* 
lity have been furpafled by many, and particularly by 
his contemporary Cowley. Of the powers of the mind 
it is difficult to form an eftiinate : many have ex- 
celled Milton in their firft efiays, who never rofe to 
works like Faradife Loft. 

At fifteen, a date which he ufes till he is fixteen, 
he tranflated or verfified two Pfalms, 114 and 1369 
which he thought worthy of the publick eye ; but 
they raife no great expectations : they would in any 
numerous fchool have obtained praife> but not ex- 
cited wonder. 

Many of his elegies appear to have been written 
in his eighteenth year, by which it appears that he 
had then read the Roman authors with very nice dif- 
cernment. I once heard Mr; Hampton, the tranfla- 
tor of Polybius^ remark^ what I think is true, that 

^ In this afTertion Dr. Johnfon was mUlaken. Milton was ad- 
mitted a pcnfioner, and not a fizar, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing extraft from the College Reader : *' Johannes Milton 
** Londinenlis, filius Johannis, infiitutus fuit. in Utcrarum d^ 
** mentis fab Mag*ro Gill Gymna^i Paulini prxfedo, admiflus eft 
" Penfinutrius Minor Feb. 12% 1624, fub M'ro Chappcll, folvitq. 
*' pro Ingr. £.0 10/ od.*' R. 

Milton 
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Milton was the firft Englilhman who, after the re« 
vival of Letters, wrote Latin verfes with claffick ele- 
gance. If any exceptions can be made, they arc 
very few : Haddon and Afcham, the pride of E^ka* 
beth's reign, however they have fucceeded in profe^ 
no fooner attempt verfe than they provoke derifion. 
If we produced any thilig worthy of notice before 
the elegies of Milton, it wa$ perhaps Jlahafttr^i 

R9XM0 *. 

Of the exercifes, which the rules of the Univer^ 
fity required, fome were publiflied by him in hii 
maturer years. They had been undoubtedly ap^ 
plauded ; for they were fuch as few can perform ; yet 
there is reafon to fufpedt that he was r^rded in his 
college with no great fondnefs. That he obtained no 
fellowihip is certain ; but the unkindnels with which 
he was treated was not merely negative. I ns 
aihamed to relate what I fear is true, that Milton was 
one of the laft ftudents in either tonireriity thftt fa& 
fered the publick indignity of corporal correction. 

It was, in the violence of controTerlial hoftility, 
objected to him, that he was expelled : this he &^ 
dily denies, and it was apparently not true ; but it 
icems plain, from his own verfes to Diodatl^ that he 
had incurred Rufiicaiiony a temporary difmiilion into 
the country, with perhaps the lofs of a term. 

Me tenet urbs xtAxA qiiam Thamefis alluit unda, 
Meque nee invitam patria dukis babet. 

Jam ncc arundifemm mihi cura revifere Camvmi 
Ncc dttdom vitiii me larss angit amor.— 

» Pubfiihed 163%. K. 

G 4 Ncc 
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Nec tluri libft ufquc niinas pcrfcrrc mag]{lri« 

Caftcraqueingcnio non fubcunda raco, 
Si fit hoc ex'tUum patrios adiifTe penates, 

Jit vacuum curis oiia grata fequi, 
Jf QH ego vel p^ofugi nomcn fortemve recufp, 
* Laetus ct txilii conditionc fruor. 

I cannot find any meaning but this, which even 
kindncfs an4 reverence <:an give the term, vetiii 
laris, ** a habitation from which he is excluded ;" of 
how exile can be othcfwife interpreted. He declares 
yet more, that he is weary of enduring the threats 
of a rigprous mafier^ and fometbing elfe^ which a tem^_ 
fer like his cannot undergo. What was more than 
threat was probably punifliment. This poem, wliich 
mentions his exile^ ' proves likewife that it was not 
perpetual ; for it concludes with a refolution of re- 
turning fome time to Cambridge. And it may be 
xronjecftured, from the willingnefs with which he has 
perpetuated the memory of his exile, that its caufe 
ivas fuch as gave him no ihatne. 

He took both the ufual degrees ; that of Batche- 
lor in iBtif and that of Mafter in 1632; but he 
left the univcrfity with no kindnefs for its inftitution, 
alienatec} either by the injudicious fevcrity of his 
governor?, or his own captious perverfenefs. The 
caufe cannot now be known, but the eiFe<ft appears 
in his writing?. His fch^me of education, infcribed 
to f/i/ i'b, fuperfcdes all academical inftruAion, 
teing iotended to comprifc the whole time which 
jnen ufually fpend in literature, from their entrance 
upon grammar, //// they proceed, as it is called^ 
Majiers of Arts. And in his DifcQurfe c» /i&^!//i^y/^ 
Way fg repiovi fiirelings out £/" the Cbtircff^ he ingt^ 
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nioufly propofes, that the profits of the lands for^ 
fitted by the a6l for fuperfiitious ufes fhouU he applied 
tojucb academies all over the land where languages and 
arts may be taught together ; fo that youth may be at 
once brought up to a competency of learning and an 
honefl trade^ by which means fucb of them as had the 
gifty being enabled tofupport tkemfehes (without tithes) 
ky the lattery may^ by the help of the former y become 
worthy preachers. 

One of his objedtions to academical education, as 
It was then eonduded, is, that men defigned for 
orders in the Church were permitted to aft plays, 
writhing and unboning their clergy limbs to all the an^ 
tick and dijlootiejl geflures ofTrincalos *, bujfoonSy and 
bawdsy froflituting the fhame of that minijlry which 
they hady or were near havingy to the eyes of courtiers 
and court-ladies y their grooms and mademoifelhs. 

This is fufficiently peevifli in a man, who, when 
he mentions his exile from the college, relates, 
with great luxuriance, the compenfation which the 
pleafures of the theatre afford him. Plays were 
therefore only criminal when they were adled by 
academicks. ^ 

He went to the univerfity with a defign of enter- 
ing into the church, but in time altered his mind ; 
for he declared, that whoever became a clergyman 
muft ^* fubfcribe Have, and take an oath withal, 

* By tlie mention of this name, he evidently refers to Albur 
ipa^ar^ aded at Cambridge in 16 14. Ignoramus and other plays 
were performed at the lame time. The practice was then vejy 
frequent. The laft dramatick performance at eitlier univerfity 
was The Grateful Fair, written by Chriibpher Smart, and reprc- 
^t^ a| Peipl^roke PoUege, Capabridge, about 1 747. R . 

** which^ 
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*^ which, unlefs he took with a confcicnce that could: 
** not retch, he muft ftiuight perjure himfelf. He 
•• thought it better to prefer a blamelefs lileoce bc- 
^^ fore the office of fpeaking^ bought and begua 
" with fcrvitude and forfwearing.'* 

Thefe cxpreflions are, I find, applied to the fub- 
fcription of the Articles ; but it feems mofe probable 
that they relate to canonical obedience. I know not 
any of the articles which feem to thwart bis opi- 
nions : but the thoughts of obedience, whether ca* 
Bonical or civil, raifed his indignation^ 

His unwiUingnefs to engage in the miniftry, per- 
haps not yet advanced to a fettled refolution of de- 
clining it, appears in a letter to one of his friends^ 
who had reproved his fufpended and dilatory lifcj^ 
which he feems to have imputed to an infatiable 
curiolity, and fantafHc luxury of variom knowledge* 
To this he writes a cool and plaufible anfwer, in 
which he endeavours to perfuade him, that the delay 
proceeds not from the delights of defultory fiudy, 
but from the defire of obtaining more fitnefs for his 
talk ; and that he goes on, not taking thought of being 
late J fo it gives advantage to be more fit. 

When he left the univerftty he returned to his 
father, then refiding at Horton in Buckinghamfhire, 
with whom he lived five years, in which time he is 
faid to have read all the Greek and Latin writers. 
With what limitations this univerfality is to be un- 
derftood, who Ihall inform us ? 

It might be fuppofed, that he who read fo much 
fliould have done nothing elfe ; but Milton found 
time to write the Mafque of Comus^ which was pre** 
fented at Ludlow^ then the reiidence of the Lord 

Pre- 
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Brefident of Wales in 1634 ; and had the honour 
of being a<fted by the Earl of Bridgewater*s fons and 
daughter. The fidtion is derived from Homer*s 
Grce * but we iiever can refufe to any modern the 
liberty of borrowing from Homer : 
' '■ ■ ' a quo ecu fontc perenni 
Varum Pierik ora rigamur aquia* 

His next produftion was Lycidas, an elegy, writ- 
ten in 1637, on the death of Mr. King, the fon of 

* It has aereithetefa its foundation in reality* The earf of 
Sridgowater being Pvefident of Wales in the year 1634, had his 
refidence at Ludlow-caille in Sbropfhire^ at which time lord 
Brackly and Mr. Egerton, his fons> and lady Alice £gertnn> his 
daughter, paffing through a place called the Hay-wood foreft, or 
Ha3rwood in Herefordfhire, were benighted, and the lady for a 
ihorc time loft : this accident being related to their fiither upon 
their arrival at his caflle, Milton, at the requeft of his friend 
Henry Lawes, who taught muiic in the family, wrote this 
mafque. Lawes fet it to mufic, anji it was aded on Michaelmas 
night } the two brothers, the youhg lady, and Lawes himfelf^ 
Roaring each a part in the reprsfentation. 

The lady Alice Egerton became afterwards the wife of the 
earl of Carbury, who, at his. feat called Golden-grove, in Caer* 
mar^enihire, harboured Dr. Jeremy Taylor in the time of the 
Ufurpation. Among the do6ior's fermons is one on her death, 
in which her charaflner ia findy portrayed. Her Mer^ lady 
Mary, was given in marriage to lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

Notvvithftanding Dr. Johnfon s aflertion, that the fidtion is de- 
rived from Homer's Circe, it may be conjedhired, that it was 
lather taken from the Comus of Erycius Puteanus, in whidi, 
under the fi6don of a dream^ the charaAers of Comus and his 
attendants are delineated, and the delights of fenfu^iits expoied 
and reprobated. This little trad was publifhed at Louvain in 
i6n, and afterwards at Oxford in 1634, the very year in which 
Milton*s Comus was written. H. 

Milton evidently was indebted to the Old Whes TaU of George 
Peek for the plan of Comus. K. 

Sir 
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Sir John King, fecrctary for Ireland in the time of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles. King was much a 
favourite at Cambridge, and many of the w.its joined 
to do honour to his memory. Milton's acquaintance 
witli the Italian writers may be difcovered by a 
mixture of longer ac»d fnorter verfes, according to 
the rules of Tufcan poetry, and his malignity to 
the Church by fome lines which are interpreted as 
threatening its extermmation. 

He is fuppofed about this cime to have written his 
Arcades \ for, while he lived at Horron, he ufcd 
fometimes to fttal from his ftud'es a few days, which 
he fpent at Harefield, the houfe of the countefs 
dowager of Derby, where the Jrcades made part of 
^ dramatic entertainment. 

He began now to grow weary of the country, 
and had fome purpofe of taking chambers in the. 
Inns of Court, when the death of his mother fct 
him at liberty to travel, for which he obtained his 
father's confent, and Sir Henry Wotton's directions 5 
with the celebrated precept of prudence, / \.enJitH 
ftrettiy ed il vifo fciolto \ ^* thoughts clofe, and looks 
loofe." 

In 1638 he left England, and went firft to Paris ; 

where, by the fivour of Lord ScuJamre^ he had 

the opportunity of vifiting Gr/?/mf, then refiding at 

the French court as ambairidor from Chriftina of 

Sweden. From Pari^ fie hafted into Italy, of which 

he had with particular diligence ftudied the language 

and literature ; and though he feems to have in-r 

\ tended a very quick perambulation of the country, 

I ftaid two months at Florence; where he found his 

j w^y into the academies, and produced his compofi- 

tioi^a 
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tions with fuch applaufe is appears td have exalted 
him. in his own opinion, and confirmed hirti in the 
hope, that, ** by labour add intenfe ftudy, tvhich,'* 
fays he, ** I take to be my portion in this life, 
** joined with a ftrong propenfity of nature," he 
might ** leave fometliing fo written to after-times, 
** as they Ihould not willingly let it die." 

It appears, in all his writings, that he had the* 
ufual concomitant of great abilities^ a lofty and 
fieady confidence in himfclf, perhaps not without 
fome contempt of others ; for fcarcely any man- 
ever wrote fo much, and praifed fo few. Of his 
praife he was very frugal ; as he fet its value high, 
aod confidered his mention of a name as a fecurlty 
againft the wafte of time, and a certain prefcrvativ©: 
from oblivion. 

At. Florence he could not indeed complain that> 
his merit wanted diftindion.. Carlo Dati prefented 
him with an encomiafiic infcription, in the tumid 
lapidary ftyle ; and Francini wrote him an ode, of 
which the firft ftanza is only empty noifc ; the reft 
are perhaps too diffiife on common topics : but ther 
laft is natural and beautifuL 

From Florence he went to Sienna, and from 
Sienna to Rome, where he was again received with 
kindnefs by the Learned and the Great. Holftenius, 
the keeper of the Vatican Library, who had refided 
three years at Oxford, introduced him to Cardinal 
Barberini ; and he, at a mufical entertainment, 
waited for him at the door, and led him by the 
hand into the ailembly. ^ Here Selvaggi praifed hin> 
in a diftich, and SalfUli in a tetraftick ; neither qf 
them of much value. The Italians were gainers by 

tli'is 
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tlus literary commerce; for th6 encomiums with 
wnich Milton repsud Saliilli, though not fecure 
iigainft a ftern grammarian^ turn the balance i|idi£* 
putably in Milton^s fiivour. 

Of thefe Italian tellimonies, poor as they are^ 
he was proud enough to publiih them before his 
poems ; though he fays^ he cannot be fufpe^^ed but 
to have known that they were faid non torn de/e, 
quMiJUprafi. 

At Rome> as at Florence^ he ftaid only two 
months ; a time indeed fuificient, if he defired only 
to ramble wth an explaber of its antiquities^ or to 
view palaces and count pictures ; but certainly too 
ihort for the contemplation of learning, policy, or 
manners. 

From Rome he pafled on to Naples, in compatry 
of a hermit, a companion from whom little could 
be expected ; yet to him Milton owed his introduce* 
tion to Manfo marquis of Villa, who had been be-* 
fore the patron of Taifo. Manfo was enough de-> 
lighted with bis accompUihments to honour him 
with a forry diftich, in which he commends hint 
for every thing but his religion : and Milton, in 
return, addreifed him in a Latin poem, which muft 
have raifed an high opinion of Engliih elegance aiid 
literature. . 

His purpofe was now to have vilited Sicily and 
Greece ; but, hearing of the differences between 
the king and parliament, he thought it proper to 
haften home, rather than pafs his life in fopeiga 
amufemcnts while his countrymen were contending 
fgr their rights. He therefore came back to Kome^ 
though the merchants informed him of plots laid 
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againft him by tht Jefuits, for the liberty of his 
converfations on religion. He had fenfe enoygh to 
judge that there was no danger, and therefore kept 
on his way, and a6led as before^ neither obtruding 
nor fhunning controverfy. He had perhaps given 
fome ofience by vifiting Galileo, then a prifoner in 
the Inquifition for philofophical berefy ; and at Na- 
ples he was told by Manfo, that, by his declarations 
on religious queftions, he had excluded himfelf from 
Ibme difiindlions which he fhould otherwtfe have 
paid him. But fuch condu^, though it did not 
pleafe, was yet fufficiently fafe ; and Milton ftaid 
two months more at Rome, and went on to Florence 
without moleftation. 

From Florence he vifited Lucca. He afterwards 
went to Venice ; and, having fent away a coUeAion 
of mufick and other books, travelled to Geneva, 
which he probably confidered as the metropolis of 
orthodoxy. 

Here he repofed as in a congenial element, and 
became acquainted with John Diodati and Frederick 
Spanhekm, two learned profeflbrs of Divinity. From 
Genevtf he paifed through France ; and came home, 
after an abfence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death of his friend 
Charles Diodati ; a man whom it is reafonable to 
fuppofe of great merit, ilnce he was thought by 
^lOton worthy of a poem, intituled Epitapbium 
DammiSf written with the ccxnmon but childilh 
imitation of paftoral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of one^ 
Biiflel, a taylor in St. Bride's Church-yard, and 
undertook the education of John and Edward Phi^ 

lips. 
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lips, his fifter*s Ions. Finding his rooms too YittU^ 
he took a houfc and garden in Alderfgate-ftreet *i • 
which was not then fo much out of the wdrld as it 
is now ; and chofe his dwelling at the upper end of 
a paflage, that he might avoid the noife of the ftrecti 
Here he received more boys, to be boarded and 
inftrudled. 

Let not our veneration for Milton forbid us to 
look with fome degree of merriment on great pro- 
mifes and fmall performance, on the man who 
haftcns home, becaufe his countrymen are contending 
for their liberty, and, when he reaches the fccne of 
a<ftion, vapours away his patriotifm in a private 
boarding-fchool. This is the period of his life from 
which all his bic^raphers feem inclined to Ihrink. 
They are unwilling that Milton fliould be degraded 
to a fchool*mafter ; but, fince it cannot be denied 
that he taiight boys, one finds out that he taught for 
nothing, and another that his motive was only zeal 
for the propagation of learning and virtue; and 
all tell what they do not know to be true, only to 
cxcufe an a6t which no wife man will confider as in 
itfelf difgracefuL • His father was alive j liia allow- 

* This is inaccurately cxpreffed: Philips, and Dr. Newtoa 
after him, fay a garden -houfe, i. e. a houfe iituatc in a garden, 
and of which there were, efpecially in the north fuburbs of Lon- 
don, very many, if not few elfe. The te'im is technical, and 
frequently occurs in the Athen. and Faft. Oxon. The meaning • 
thereof may be colle6ted from the article Thomas Farnaby, the 
famous fchoolmafter, of whom the author fays, that he taught ia 
Goldfmith's Rents, in Cripplegate'-parilh, behind Redcrofs-ftrect, 
where were large gardens and handfome houfes. Milton's hoole 
in Jewin-llreet was alfo a garden-houfe, as were indeed moft of 
hk dwellings after his fettle^ent in LandoQ. H. 

ance 
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B&tt was not ample ; and he fupplied its deficiencies 
by an honeft and ufeful employment. 

It is told, that in the art of education he performed 
wonders ; and a formidable lift is given of the au-» 
thors, Greek and Latin, that were read in Alderfgate* 
ftreet by youth between ten and fifteen or fixteen 
years of age. Thofc who tell or xeceivc thefe ftoriei 
fhould confider^ that nobody can be taught fafter 
than he can learn. The fpeed of the horfeman muft | 

be limited by the power of the horfe. Every man, i 

that has ever undertaken to inftrudl others^ can tell 
what flow advances he has been able to make, and 
how much patience it requires to recall vagrant 
inattention, to ftimulate fluggifh indifference, and 
to reiSlify abfurd mifapprehenlion. 

The purpofe of Milton, as it fecms, was to teach 
fomething more folid than the common literature of 
Schools, by reading thofe authors that treat of phy* 
fical fubjedts ; fuch as the Georgick, and aftronomir j 

cal treatifes of the ancients. This was a fcheme of 
improvement which feems to have bulied many lite- 
rary ptojcilors of that age. Cowley, who had more 
means than Milton of knowing what was wanting to 
the embelliihmenta of life, formed the fame pUn vS 
education in his imaginary College. 
// But the truth is, that the knowledge of external 
^/nature, and the fciences which that knowledge re- 
/ quires or includes, are not the great or the freqiti^nt 
bufinefs of the human mind. Whether we provide 
for a(?lion ^r converfation, whether we wiih to^ bo 
ufeful or pleafing, the firft requifite is the religious 
and moral knowledge of rt]ght and wrong ; the next 
is an acquaintance with the hilh)ry xy{ mankind^ 
V01..IX. H anit 
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and with thofe examples which may be*faid to cm* 
body truths and prove by events the reafonablenefs 
bf opinions. Prudence and Juftice are virtues and 
excellencies of all times arid of all places ; we arc 
perpetually moral ifts, but we are geometricians only 
by chance. Cur Itttercotirfe with intelledlual nature 
is rieceffary ; oilt fpeCulatibns upon matter are volun- 
tary, and at leifure. Phyfiological learning is of 
fuch rare emergence, that one may know another 
half his life, without being able to eftimate his Ikill 
in hydroftaticks or aftronomy ; but his moral z^^ 
prudential character immediately appears. /y 

Thofe authors, therefore, arc to be read at .I^^Kools 
that fupply moft axioms of prudence, mofi princi- 
ples of moral truth, and moft materials for convert 
fation ; and thefe purpofes'are beft ferved by poets, 
orators, and hiftorians. 

/Let trie not be cenfured for this digreflion as pe* 
dantick or paradoxical ; for, if I have Milton againft 
me, I have Socrates on my fide. It was his labour 
to turn philofophy from the ftudy of nature to fpe*- 
culations upon life ; biit the innovators whom I op- 
pofe are turning off attention from life to nature* 
They feem to think, that we are placed here to 
watch the growth of plants, or the motions of the 
^ars. Socrates was rather of opinion, that what we 
had to learn was; how to Ao good, and avoid eViL 

Of inHitutions we may judge by their effefls. 
JFrom this wonder-working academy, I do not know 
-that there ever proceeded any man very eminent 
/or knowledge : its only genuin^produdt^ I believe, 

is 
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ij^jlj^ll ^iftory of Pqetn^ written in Latin by h\^ 
rtcpjicw^ P^ijrlbs, of ,wlii(iti perhaps none of my rea- 
flersh^.Av^r^^^^^^^ ;^. ^ . ^,^' ; \ , . 
, .TliJ^ IB ^s^(fhQO^^^JJ,^ln^^cvQ^y thlcg elfe which 
l\e u^dcr^ogk, he l^bpurei with -great diligence, 
jthw^^iLuo rcAfori for doubting. One part of his 
mctliod deferves general imitation. He was' careful 
to . iniixu£i? lii^ fi?hol jrs:in rt^igiori. Every Sunday 
^'4i fpeii^^upiDn ,tlifol^jo;y|; ^of which, lie di<5late^ a 
ihort fyft^f gathered , frona the writers that wcri 
^hen f^ll^ij^n^ble m iJi^^Cutch urn verfi ties* * ' ; ' 

He ^pt^ hj,s .p\ipils a^ c;ia;mnle , of harcj Kruay ^ and 
.^irQ,^|gt;;,piily.np)^^ 4nq,t}idn lit allowed hfmfeif to 
•iV% 4fy pf MfX/^^M foipe gay 

.; .jp^e; o,OjW pegai^, 1^9 ciig|ige^ in the^ gontrovprfies. oi 
ihe tipes, kiid lept^ljjsbreatirto blpw YlYe^Aafiifes of 
^^^tentipft, In 1641 he;pubJiihcd atreatjfe of Re-^ 




/-, H^lif blA^o^pr Norwich, ^ai^ publiltied din Mumble 
Ixem^^mnieijn ^e)!qnce<J^Epi'fcbpacy; to which, in 
1641, 'five .minjfl;ei-s^, of whofe names thfe fifft 'let- 
ters made the. celebrated word S'me^ymvuus, gave 
their Anfwer. Of this Aiifwei: a Confutation was 

* " We may be fure at lead, that Dr. Johnfon had ijo-er feea 
■*' the book he Jp^aks of; for it is eutirely Gompt>fcd in EngliQi, 
«' though its title begins w^ two Latin words, ' Thcairbm Pofe- 
*' tariim ; or, a compleat Colle6tioh of the tocts, &c.' a circutn* 
*'ftancc'that probably milled the biographer of Milton." Eu-^ 
ropean Magaxin^, /tt«c 1787, p. 388. R. • 

t Stephen MatiliBll, EdriauiKl Calamy^ Thoixias Young, Mat« 
tbew If^wooniea, Wiliifun Spurflow* £« 

H a attempted 
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attempted by the learned Ulhir ; and to the Cbnfil^fc 
tation Milton publiflied a Reply, intituled, OfPre^ 
latical Epifcopacy^ aiid whetbtr it may be deduced fr^fi 
the Apoftolical times^ by viriUi of tbofe ^efiimmdis 
tvbich are alldged to ibsi Pu^pofeinJbmelateTreaHfet^ 
me whereof goes under the Name of ^ames Lord Sifbop 
of Armagh. ^ 

I have tranfcribed this title to fhew^ by his con^ 
temptuous mention of Uiher, that he had ' now 
adopted the puritannical favagenefsofmatincrs. His 
next work was, The Reafon of Church Government 
urged againft Prelacy, by Mr. John MiHon^ 1641. In 
this book he difcovers, not with oftentatious exulta- 
tion, but with calm confidence, his high opinion of 
his own powers ; and promifes to undertake fome* 
thing, he y,^t knows not what, that may be of ufe 
and honour tp his country. " This,** fays he, ** is 
** not to be obtained but by devout prayer to tlutt 
'^ Eternal Spirit that can enrich with all Qftennce 
'^ and knowledge, and fends out his Seraphim, with 
^^ the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
** the lips of whom he pleafes* To this muft be 
*' ^dded, induftrious and feleft reading, ftcady ob- 
*^ fervation, and infight into all feemly and gene- 
/^ rous arts and affairs; till which in fonie meafure 
'^ be compafl:, I refufe not to fuftain this expedhi- 
*^ tion.'* From & promife like this, at once fervid, 
pious, and rational, might be expedled the Paradife 
Loft. . " 

He publifhed the lame year two more pamphlets, 
upon the fame qiiefiion. To one of his antagonifls, 
who affirms that he was vomited out of the Univerfity^ 
he anfwers, in general terms : " The Fellows of the 

<• College 
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^^CoUcgp wherein I fpcntfome years, at my part-% 
** ing, after I hacj t^kcn two degrees, as the. manne/: 
♦• is, fignifie4 uv^ny times how much better it would 
^* content them that I ihould ftay. — As for the com- 
^^ mon approbation or 4iflik^ of that place, as now it 
^^ is, that I fliould efteem or difeftecm ttjyfelf the more 
^' for that, too fimplc is the ^nfwcjer, if he think to 
^* obtain with mc. Of fmail pnwftjce were the phy- 
** ficiao who could not judg?, by what fhe and her 
^^ lifter hare of lopg tiw? vomited, that the worfc^f 
•* ftufFfhe ftiongly keeps in her ftomach, but the 
f • better flic is ever kecking »t, and is queafy ; flie 
^* vomits |iow out of ficknefs ; but before it will be 
♦^ well with her, ihe muft vofnit by ftrong phyfick, 
^* The univeriity, in the time of her better health, 
♦* and my younger judgment, I never greatly adr 
^' mired, but now much lefs/* 

This i$ furely the language of a man who thinks 
that he has been injured. He proceeds to defcribc 
the courfe of his copduA, and the train of his 
thoughts ; and, becaufe he has been fufpedled of in* 
continence, gives an account of his own purity : 
<^ That if I be ju(lly charged,^ fays he, ** with thift 
f * crime, it way QOfQc upon mc with tenfold iharae." 

The ftyle oWS piccdCjiis rough, and luch perhaps 
was that. of hia antagonift. This roughnefs he juijtir 
$es, by g^ai examples, in a long digreflipn. Some- 
time^ he trs^^ be humourous : *' Left I fliould take 
•* him for fomj^chaplain in hand, fome fquire of the 
•^ body to his prelate, one who ferves not at the altar 
*^ onlyi but at theCourt-cupboard, he will beftow on us 
*^ a pretty model of himfclf ; and fets me out half a do- 
5^, zen ptiiical m^tpes, wherever hchad tla^cm, hopping 

H 3 ^* Ihort; 
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f* fliort in the meaftire of conVqlfiori fits ; in whicl^ 
^^ labour the agony of his \5f it havingefcap^d narrowly, 
^* inftead 'df W^lM^zed periods*; he greets us with a 
^* quantify Ibf thurrtVring poefics. —And thus ends 
f* this kiticfn, ©r'father diiledlifctj; of himrdf.^' Such' 
ts tHe cp'ntrqvcffial merritrieht of Milton ; His gloomy 
ferioufncfs is yet' more ofFeftfive. ''Such i§'Iiis malig- 
nity, bai hill g cws darker at ins frcivn. ' • - ' 

His father, after Reading \Vds taken 'by J^^c.* 
came to reikle in his houfip'; stActhis fchobl iricreafed.' 
At Whltfuntide, in his'tliirty-^ftn j^ear, he'nlarrie4 
Mary, the daughter of Mr, Powel, a juftice of thq 
•peace in Oxfordihlre.' He brouglit her to town vvitK 
him, and expe(9*ed all the advanttiges of a" conjugal 
life. The lady> however, feeiiis not much to have 
flelighted in the pleafnres of -fpare diet arid hard 
ftudy ; for, as. Philips relates, ** having for a montl^ 
f^ led a philofophick life, aft^r having been ufed at 
f * home to a great houfe, and much company ancj 
*^ joviality, her friends, poffibly by het own defire, 
f ^ made earneft fuit to have her copipany the remain- 
f * ing part of the fummer ; which wa§ grafted, upon 
•• 8 promife of Her return at Michaehiias.:' 

Milton was too bufy to piuch mifs his wife; he 
purfued his ftudies; and no.w and then vifited the 
tady Margaret Leigh, whom he has mentioned iii 
ionc .of his fonnets; At I'aft Michaelmas arrivefdj 
tut the larfy hhd no inclination to yeturn to the 
luljeii gloom of her hulband- s habitation, and there-^ 
fore ve'ry wiljihgly forgot her promife. He fent her 
a letter, but had ho anfWer:' he fent more with the 
jfame fiiccefs. ' It could be alledged that letters mif- 
carry • he therefore difpatched^a meffcnger, being by 
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was fent back with fome contempt. The family pf 
the lady w^re Cavaliers. - ^ ^ • 

In a man whofe opiuioQ of Jiis own merit was like 
Mihon'-s, l^fs graYapatip5.than this might hav^ raifed 
violent refentmept. ' _.Miltop foon determined to. re- 
pudiate her for difobedience ; and, being one of 
thofe wI)Q ^ould eafily find arguments to juftfy ii\- 
clination, pvibliihed (in 1644) The Dadrineand Difr 
cipline of Divorce ; which was foHowcd by The Judge* 
mefS'^of" Martin Bufer, €onc€rn^inf; Divo ce i zn^ t\\^ 
next year, his T^trachordon, Expojiugns upon the 
four chief f laces of S^rift^re which treats of Marriage^ 
This innovation \ya? pppofed, as might be ex- 
pelled, by the clergy, who, then holding the^r 
famous affembly at Weftminftcr, procured that the 
author Ihould be called before the Lords; ** but 
•* that houfe," fays Wood, *'* whether approving the 
.** dodlrine, or not favouring his accufer^, did foon 
. ^' difmifs him " 

There feems not to have l^een much* written againft 
him, nor any thing by any writer of eminence. The 
antagonift that appeared is flyled by him, A Servivg 
Ma^n turned Solicitor. Howe J ^ in his Letters, meg- 
tiops tlie npvf dodlripe with contempt ; and it was,^I 
. fuppofe, thought more wprt^y of derifipn than of 
. confutation. He cpmplaiqs pf tliis negled^ in .two 
fonnet$, of which the f^yft is contemptih^eji ?nd the 
fecond not excellent. 

From this time it . is obCervcd,, t;lxat l^e,|3e^:anje 
. an enemy to the Prclbyterians, .whom he had fa- 
- vourcd before. He that changes his. party ^ by his 
^ hupiour io not more virtuous than he that changes 

H 4 it 
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it by his i^iereft} he lava bimfelf nthty fht« 

tmtli. 

His wife and her relations now found that Milton 
^as^ndt an unreiifting fuffcrer qf injari^ ^ ftn4 pem 
cdving that he had begun to put his doArine in 
pra^ftice^ by courting a young woman of gieat ac^ 
corhplilbments, th^ daughter of o{^e Po6h>r Davis, 
whp was however not rfady tq comply, they rcfolvcd 
to endeavour a re-union. He wept fometimes to the 
lioufe of one Blaqkborough, his relation, in the lane 
of St, Martin's le-Giand, and at one of his ufual 
viiits was furprifed to fee his wife come from anot hop 
room, and implore forgivenefs on her knees. He 
refifted her intreaties for a while : ♦♦ but partly," fays 
Philips, ♦* his own generous nature, more inclinable 
•* to reconciliation than to pcrfcverant:c in anger or 
^* revenge, and partly the ftrong interceflion of friends 
*^ on both fides, foon brought him to an aft of oh* 
•^ liv^on and a firm league of peace.'* It were inju- 
rious to omit, that Milton afterwards received her 
father and her brothers in his own houfe, when thejr 
wc;re diftrefied, with other Hoyalifis. 

]9e publiihed about the fame time his Areppaptita^ 
4 Speech 9f Mr. Jojui Mxltm for tbi Liberty of unU^ 
€ifnfei Friniing. The danger of fuch unbounded li* 
berty, and the danger of bquoding it^ have pro* 
difced a prqljlem in the fctence of government, which 
liuman underftanding feems hitherto unable to folre. 
If nothing may be pubUihed btft what civil authority 
ihall liave previouily a^rqved, power muft always 
lie the ftandard of truth ; if ev^sry dreao^r of innOk 
tatloqs may propagate hb projefts^i there can be 
siQ fettlcBient; if cv^ry murmore^ at goyernment 

may 
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msy dtfiiife difcontent, there can be no peace ; and 
if every fceptick in theology may teach his follies, 
there can be no religion. The remedy againft thefe 
eriU is to punifli the authori; for it is yet allowed 
that every focicty may puniih, though not prevent, 
the publication of opinions which that fociety fhall 
think pernicious; but this puniihment, though.it 
may cruih the author, promotes the book ; and it 
feems not more reafonable to leave the right of print* 
sng unreftrained becauie writers may be afterwards 
cenfuredy thap it would be to deep with doors un- 
))olted, becaufe by our laws we can hang a thief. 

fiut whatever were his engagements, civil or do* 
mefiick, poetry was never long out of his thoughts. 

About this time (1645) a colle<ftion of his Latin 
and £ngli(h poems appeared, in which the AlUgr^ 
and Pitiferofa^ with fome others, were firft pub- 
liihed. 

He had taken a larger houfe in Barbican for the 
reception of fcholars ; but the numerous relations of 
his wife, to whom he generoufly granted refuge for a 
while, occupied his rooms. In time, however, they 
went away; ** and the houfe again," fays Philips, 
^^ now looked like a houfe of the Mufes only, though 
*^ the acccffion of fcholars was not great. Poffibly 
^^ his bating proceeded fo far in the education of 
^* youth may have been tbeoccafion of hisadverfaries 
*^ calling him pedagogue and fchooUmafter; whereas 
^' it is well known he never fet up for a publick 
^* fchool, to teach all the young fry of a parifh ; but 
^^ only was willing to impart his learning and know- 
^^ ledge to his relations, and the fons of gentlemen 
^^ who were his intimate fjriends; and tliat neither 

^^ his 
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f^ his writings nor his way of leaching ev«r favoured 
f' in the leaft of pedantry.** 

.Thus laboriouHy does his .nephew extenuate what 
cannot be denied, and what might be confeiTed 
y^ithqut difgrace, Milron was. not a man who could 
become mean by a mean employment. This, howr 
ever, his warmeft friends leem not to have found ; 
they therefoire Ihift and palliate. He did not fell 
literature to all comers at an open {hop ; he was ?. 
chamber-milliner, and meafured his commodities 
gnly tQ his friends. 

Philips, evidently impatient of viewing him ifi 
this fl-ate of degradation, tells us that it was not long 
continued; and, to raife his charadler again, has^i 
.fnind to inveft him wiih military fplendour : '* He 
v^^ is much miftaken/* he fays, ^* if there was nctf 
^^ about this time a defign of making him an adju- 
** tant-general in Sir William Waller's army. Bi\t 
'** the new-modelling of the army proved an ob- 
•^ ftrudlion to the defign." An event cannot be {iat 
at a much greater diftance than by having- been only 
deftgned^ about fome tltnc^ if a nwn bt not much mifi:^ken. 
Milton fhall be a pedagogue no longer ; for, if Phi- 
lips be not much miftaken, fomobody at fome time 
defigned him for a foldier. 

About tlie time that the army was new-modelled 
(1645), he removed to ^ fmaller houfe in Holbourji, 

* which opened backward into Lincoln s-Inn-Fields, 
. He is not known to have publiflied any thing after- 
- wards till the King's death, when, finding his raur- 

• derers condemned by the Prefbyterians, he wrote a 
•treatife to juftify it, and to compofe the minds 0/ the 

Uople. 
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He made fome Remarks en tbf Articles ^f Pedci 
between Ormond and ibe Irijh Ribeh. While' he con-* 
tented himlelf to write, he perhaps did only -ivhat' 
his confcience dilated ; and if he-did hot veiy vigi- 
lantly watch the influence of his own paflions, and 
the gradual prevalence of opinions^^ firft willingly 
idoiittedyand then habitually indulged; if obj^Aiohs, 
by being overlooked, were forgotten, and defirc. fu-t 
pcrinduced conviftion ; he yet fhared only. the com'-!' 
mem w^akncfs of mankind, and might be noleii fin^^ 
cere tlun his opponents. Butasfa£HonfeMomlqave4[ 
a man honeft, however it might find him, MiltQi^ 
is fufpeded of having interpolated the book called 
Icon Bajilike, which the Council of State, to whom 
he was now made Latin fectetary, employed him to 
cenfure^ tiy inferting a. prayer taken from Sidney's 
^r<:^A7, /and imputing it to the King; whom he 
charges, in his Iconoclafies ^ with the uf^ of this 
prayer, as with a heavy crime, in the indecent lan-^ 
guage with which profperity had emboldened the ad- 
vocates for rebellion to infult all that is venerable or 
great : " Who would have imagined fo little fear in 
i^ him of the true all- feeing Deity — as, immedi- 
55 ^tely before his death, to pop into the bands of the 
^* grave bilhop that attended him, as a fpecial re- 
** lique of his faintly excrcifes, a prayer ftolen word 
Y for word from the ipouth of a Heathen woman 
^^ praying to a Heathen God ?" 
, The papers which the King gave to Dr. Juxon on 
01C fcatfold the regicides took away, fo that they 
^eie ^t lead the publiiber; of this prayer ; and Dr. 

Birchi 
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Bircby vho hi(d examined the <)ueftioo with great 
care, was ipclined to think them the forgers. The 
ufe of it by adaptation was i^ocent ; and they who 
€ould fo noililj ceofure it, with a little extenlion 
of theiriwdice could contrive what they waited tq 
auxrnfe. 

King Charles the Second, being now ihelt^red its 
Holland, employed. Salmaiius, profeffor of pdite 
karning at Leyden, to write a defence of his fathei» 
auid of monarchy ; and, to excite his induftry, gave 
him, as was reported, a hundred Jacobjafes. Salr 
mafius was a man of fkill in languages, knowledge 
of antiquity, and fagacity of emendatory critiplfmj^ 
almoft exceeding all hope of human s^inment ; an4 
having, by exceffive praifes, been confirmed in grea^ 
confidence of himfelf, though he probabljf had not 
much conlidered the princ^les oi fociety or the 
tights oT government, undertook the employment 
without diftrufi: of his own qualifications ;- and, a| 
his^xpedition in writing w^s ^oiiderful^ iq 1649 
publiihed Defenjio Regis. 

To this Milton was required to write a fuflicieni 
anfwer ; which he performed (1651) in fuch a man* 
tier, that Hobbes declared himfelf unable to decide 
whofe language was beft, or whofe arguments were 
worft. In my opinion, Milton*s periods are fmopther^ 
neater, and more pointed ; but he delights himfelf 
with teaiing his adverfary as much as with confuting 
him. He makes a fooiifh alluiion of Salmafius^ 
whofe do<5trine he conliders as fervile and unmanly, 
to the ftream of Salmq/ks^ which, whoever, entered, 
left half his virility bejiind him* Salmafius was a 
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l^r^lchman, tod was unhappily married to a fcoldi 
ik es Callus J fays Milton, &f, «/ tf/»»/, nimium galKna^ 
<eus. But his fbpremc pkifure is to tax his adver- 
faty, fo renowned for criticifiri, with vitious Latin* 
He op^ns his book with telling that he has ufed 
Ptrfiria^ whicb^ according to Milton^ lignifies only- 
lit Majk^ in a fenf^ not known to the Romans, by ap« 
plying it as we apply Perfin. But as Nertiefis is 
always on the watch, it is memorable that he had 
enforced the charge of a folecifm by an expreffion iA 
itfelf grofsly foleciftical^ when fof' one of thofib 
fuppofed blunders, he fays, as Ker^ and I think 
fome one before him, has remarked, propino te grMP- 
matifiis tuts vapulandum. From vapuh^ which has a 
paffive fenfe, vapulandus can never be derived. No 
man foi^gets his original trade : the rights of nations, 
and of kings, link into queftions of grammar, if 
grammarians difcufs them. 

Milton, when he undertook this anfwer, was weak 
of body and dim of light ; but his will was for- 
ward, and what was wanting of health was fupplied 
by zeal. He was rewarded with a thonfand potmds, 
and his book was much read ; for paradox, recom* 
mended by fpirit and elegance, ealily gains attention ; 
and he, who told every man that he was equal to his 
King, could hardly want an audience. 

That the performance of Salmafius was not dif- 
perfed with equal rapidity, or read with equal ei^er- 
juefs, is very credible. He taught only the ftale 
do^ftrme of authority, and the unplealing duty of 
fubmiffi<Mi t and he had been fo long not only the 
tnonarch but the tyrmt of literature, that almd[kall 

man* 
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mankind T^ere delighted to fiad him de£^iax4 ip{ 
fulted by a new name, not yet confidered aaany x)n^*^ 
rival. If Chri&in^. as is faid, .cbcntneqded die 
Defence of \he ^fcopUy her purpofc muft be to tor- 
ment Salniafius^ who was then at court ; for neither 
^er civil ftatioa, tor her natural charadler, could 
^ifpofe her tp favour the doiSlrlne^ who was by 
bir^h a qtfeen^ and by temper defpotick, . , , 

That Salntafias w&s> from tl^e appearance of Mil* 
.ton's book, trg^ted with itegledV^ there is not .inuch 
'prpof ; but to a many.faloprg ^ccuftpmed to admira- 
tion, ajittle praife of ^his antagonfift would be fuffi- 
.ciently offenfive; and might incline him to leave 
Sweden; from which however he was difmifled,* not 
wth any mark pf contempt, but with a traiiUjpf »at-*' 
tendance fearc^lefs lefs than regaL , 

He prepared a feply, which^ left as it was impet- 
feft, was publiftied by his fon in- the year of the 
Reftoration. In the beginning, being probably aioft 
in pnin for his Latinity, he endeavoujs,to4e,$cj;ic{ \^ 
ufc of the word -pe^fona \ but, ijf I lemember ijghjt, 
he milVcs a better authority than any tha^ he h^s 
fpund, that of Juvenal in his fourth fatire : ;. « ^ 

— Quid agas,* cum dira & fedior omnl ' * - * 

Crimiiic ^^r/3«i2 eft ? ' ; ' '••*•• ,-• • 

As Salmaiius reprpat^ie^:, Milton with lo,(ing his 
C3rcs in theqUai;r^U MUtQ^iJclightedhimfelf with the 
belief that he had fhertened Saltnai^^s's life, and both 
perhaps with, nior^; malignity tbtan realbn; , Salmafius 
died at the Spa, S^pt. 3, 1653 ;; and, asccmtrover- 
tifts are CQmmonly .laid to J>ftk4Ufd by. ^lieir l^ft dif- 

pute. 
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putty Milton was flattered witH the crc<fit of deftroy^ 
ing him. 

Cromwell had t^vf difmiffcd the parliament by 
the authority of which he. had deftroycd monarchyi 
andxooioieuced monarch hinlTelf, under the title of 
:Prot«<ftor, but with kingly and more than kingly 
power* That his authority was la^'fut, never was 
♦pretended & .he liifmidf founded his right pnly in ne- 
ceffiry ^^hfit-Miltpn^ ha^'i^^g nowtifted the lioney of 
•publkrk employment) WojiUd' not return to hung« 
•and philofii^phy; but, continuiAg to cxercitt his oificc 
Udcler a,raailif«ft vforpationi betn^yad to Jus power 
that liberty which he had defended. Nothmg-can 
.be motej^ftdvifl t^t Febellion'fhould end in Aivery ; 
tlvat he/wliO l^^ juttjiied t!ie murder of hiVking, for 
fome^ 4<9;i, .'w^ii^h feeijacil to hiai unlawurlj^ iliould 
now (kiy bife? fervice^, and l\is flatteries, -to a:,tyriuit, 
,of whony it \^a^ evident • tliat lie could dO- nothing 
lawful. •.',.,' ' ' • • n [ 

He had r)oi^ been blind, for fome years ; but Wis 
vigour of intelle^^was fucb, that lie w?is not difabled 
to difcharge. hi«',ofiite "c/f Latin fecretarry,. or conh- 
tinue his controverfies. His mind was too.oager to 
be diverted, and too ftrong to bt fubducd. / 

Ab9ut this, time hjs' firft wife died in child-be^, 
having left him three. daughters. As he probably did 
jjot much Iqve her, he did not long contipue the ap- 
pearance of lamenting her j but after a Ihort time 
married . Catharine, the daughter of one captain 
Woodcock of Hackney ; a woman doubtlcfs edu- 
cated in opinions like his own» She <lied, within «i 
year, of childbirth^ or fome diftemper that followed 
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It ; and her haiband hoooured her memory with a 
poor fonnet. 

The firft reply to Milton*s Defenjio PopuU was pub* 
liihed in t65i> called Apologia pro Rfge Is Fopulo Ak^ 
glkan$^ amtra Johannis Polypragmatici faltat MUtimi) 
defenfionem deftnt^ivam Rggis & Populik Of this th<^ 
author was not known ; but Mtlton ahd his nephevr 
Philips, under whofe name he publiihed an anfwer fo 
much torrefied by him> that it might be called his 
own^ imputed it to Bramhal ; and| knowitig him no 
friend to regicides^ thought themfelves at liberty to 
treat him as if they had known what they only ivJ^ 
peded. 

Next year appeared Regit Bang^nh elamot adOstmn. 
Of this the author was Peter du Moulin, who was 
afterwards prebendary of Canterbury \ but Morus^ 
or More, a French minifter, having the care of its 
publication, was treated as the writer by Milton in 
his D^fenfio Secunda^ and overwhelmed by fuch vio- 
lence of inveAive, that he began to ihrink under the 
tempeft, and gave his perfecutors the means of know- 
ing the true author. Du Moulin was now in great 
danger ; but MiIton*s pride operated againft his ma- 
lignity ; and both he and his friends were more wil- 
ling that Du Moulin ihould efcape than that he 
fliould be convidVed of miftake. 

In this fecond Defence he ihews that his eloquence 
is not merely fatirical ; the rudenefs of his inve6Hve 
is equalled by the groflhefs of his flattery. " De- 
*^ ferimur, Cromudle, m folus fupcres, ad te fumma 
•* noftrarum rcrum rediit, in te folo confiftit, infu- 
^* perabili tua& virtuti cedimus cun<fti, nemine vel 
<< obloquentej niii qui aequales inaequalis ipfe honores 

^* libi 
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^ fibi qusferit, autdigniori conceflbs iovidet, autnon 
*' imeUtgit nihil tfft ia focietaCe haannum magis vd 
*^ Deo gratum^ Tel ratioiii catifematietim^ cife in 
** civiiafce nihil aoquius, nihil utiliu3, quam {>otiri 
^^ rerum digniiiiinuni. £um te agnofcunt omncs^ 
^^ Cromvelle^ ea tu civis maximus & glorioiiffimus *» 
^* dux publici confilii, exercituumfortiflimorutn im- 
'^ peratxv, pater patriae geilifti. Sic tu fpontanea 
^ bononim omnium k animitus miilk voce falu'* 
^' taiia." 

Cse&r^ wlien he afTuined ^e perpetual dii^attor^ 
(hip« had dot more fervile or tiiore elegatit flattefy. 
A tranflation may Ihew its fcrvility ; but its elegance 
is lefs attainable. Havii^ expofed the iinfkilfulnefs 
or felfifhnefs of the former government, " We were 
" left,'* fays Milton, " to ourfelves : the whole na- 
^^ tiooal interefi: fell into your hands^ and fubfifts 
^* crnly in your abilities* To your virtue, over- 
** powering and refiftlefs, ' every man gives way, ex- 
^^ cept fome who, without equal qualifications, afpire 
*^ to equal honours, who envy the diftin<5lions of 
** merit greater than their own, jot who have yet to 
^* learn, that iil the coalition of human fociety no^ 
^* thing is more plealing to God, or more agreeable 
** to reafon, than that the higheft mind fhould have 
** the fovereign power. Such, Sir, are you by gene- 
*•* ral confeflion ; fuch are the things atchieved by 
•* you, the greateft and moft glorious of our coun- 
-** trymen, the direftor of our public councils, the 

♦ Ii.may be doubted whtlheT ghriqfiffiTnus be here ufcd with 
Miltun*^ boafted purity. Res gloriq/a is an illiiftrious thing ; but 
virgloriofus is coonmonly a braggart, as in miles gloriofus, Dr. J, 

VpL.lX. 1 *• leader 
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** leader of unconquered armies^ the father of youf 
** country; for by that title does every good man hail 
** you with iincere and voluntary praife/* 

Next year, having defended all that wanted de- 
fence, he found leifure to defend himfelf. He un- 
dertook his own vindication againft More, whom 
he declares in his title to be juftly called the author 
of the Regit Sanguinis Clamor. In this there is no 
want of vehemence or eloquence, nor does he for- 
get his wonted wit. *' Morus es ? an Momus ? an 
*' uterque idem eft?** He then remembers that 
Morus is Latin for a Mulberry-tree^ and hints at the 
known transformation : 

— Poma alba ferebat 
Quae poft nigra tulit Morus. 

With this piece ended his controverfies ; and he 
from this time gave himfelf up to his private ftudies 
and his civil employment. 

As fecretary to the Proteftor, he is fuppofed to 
have written the Declaration of the reafons for a war 
with Spain. His agency was conlidered as of great 
importance ; for, when a treaty with Sweden was art- 
fully fufpended, the delay was publickly imputed to 
Mr. Milton's indifpofition ; and the Swedifh agent 
was provoked to exprefs his wonder, that only one 
•man in England could write Latin, and that man 
•blind. 

Being nov^ forty-fevcn years old, and feeing him- 
felf difencumbered from external interruptions, he 
feems to have recollected his former purpofes, and to 
have refumed three great works which he had planned 
for bis future employment; an epick poem, the 

hiftory 
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liiftory of his country, and a diftionary of the Latin 
tongue. 

To collcil a di<5lionary, fccms a work of all others 
kaft prafticablc in a ftate of blindnefs, becaufe it de- 
pends upon perpetual and minute infpeftion and col- 
lation. Nor would Milton probably have begun it, 
after he had loft his eyes ; but, having had it always 
before him, he continued it, fays Philips, almoji to 
his (tfing'day ; but the fapers- were fo difcompofed and 
deficient y that tbeycouldnot be fitted for theprefs. The 
compilers of the Latin didlionary, printed at Cam- 
bridge, had the ufe of thofe coUeftions in three 
folios ; but what was their fate afterwards is not 
known*. 

To compile a hiftory from various authors, when 
they can only be confultedby other eyes, is not eafy, 
norpoffible, but with more Ikilful and attentive help 
than can be commpnly obtained ; and it was probably 
thedifficulty of confulting and comparingthat ftopped 
Milton*s narrative at the Conqueft ; a period at which 

* Tba Cambridge Di^tionary^ publiihed in 4to. 1695^ is no 
other than a copy^ with fome imall additions, of that of Dr. Adam 
Littleton in 1685, by fundry perfons, of whom, though their 
names are concealed, there is great reafon to conje£ture that Mil- 
ton*s nephew, Edward Philips, is one ; for it is exprefsly faid by 
Wood, Fafti, vol. I. p. 7.66, tliat '' Milton's Thefauru^*' cslme to 
his hands $ and it is aflerted, in the preface thereto, th^ft' the edi* 
tors thereof had the ufe of three large folios in manufcripf , col- 
le^ed and dtgefted into alphabetical order by Mr. John Milton, 

It has been remarked, that the additions, together with the pre- 
face above-mentioned, and a large part of the title of the " Cam* 
*' bridge DiAionary," have been incorporated and printed with tlie 
iubfcfquent editions of" Littleton's Didlionary,*' till that of 1735. 
Vid. Biogr. Brit. 2985, in not. So that, for aught that appears to 
the contrary. Philips was the laft pofTciTor of Milton's MS. H. 

I 2 affairs 
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jiffaiw were not yet very mtricatc, nqr authors Tcry 
numerous. 

For the fubjcd of his cpick poem, after much de« 
iiberation^ kng cbufing, and beguming late^ he fixed 
upon Paradife Loft ; a defign fo compreheniive, that 
k could bp juftificd only by fiiccefs. He had once 
deiigned to celebrate King Arthur, as he hints in his 
verfes to Manfus ; but Arthur was r^firvei^ fays Fen* 
ton, to anothor deftiny ♦• 

It appears, by fome iketches of peelical proje^te 
left in oianufcripr, and to \>efeen in a library^ at Cam* 
bridge, that loe bad digefted his thoughts on this fub^ 
jecft into one of tbofe wild dramas which were antiently 
called Myfleries ; and Philips had feen what he terms 
part of a tragedy, beginning with the firft ten lines 
of Satan's addrefs to the Sub. Thefe myfteries <:on^ 
fid: of allegorical pcrfions ; fuch as Juftice^ Mercy ^ 
FaiiK Of the tragedy or myftery of ^gfoiUJo ijffi 
there are two plans : 



ThePerfons. Th^Perfon^ 

Michad* MpTcs^ 

Chorus of Angels. Divine Juftice, Wifdonij 

Heavenly Lovc^ Heavenly Love. 

liucifier* The fiventng Star^ Hef^ 

Adam, >.•,!« perns. 

Eve, r'^ ^ ^'P^'^f-Chorus of Angeb. 

CionfcieBce.. JiUcifen 



* /cf t/^> to be t&e fubjeft of ail hoaokk poon^ imtteii by Sir 
Kichard Blackmore. H. 
t Trinity College. IL 

Death. 
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Death. 

Labour, 

Sicknefsy 

Difcontent, ^ Mutes. 

Ignorance, i 

with others ; ) 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 



Adam. 

Eve. 

Coofcience. 

Labour, 

Sicknefsy 

Difcontent^ 

Ignorance, 

Fear, 

Death, 

Faith. 

Hope, 

Charity. 



.onicience. 
labour, "j 
ickoefs, ^ I 
Kfcontent^ ( 

\ 



Paradife Loft. 



The Perfons. 



Mofes, wp©>jyi'^€i, recounting how he aflumed his 
true body ; that it corrupts liot, becaufe it is with 
God in the mount ; declares the like with Enoch 
and Elijah ; befides the purity of the place, that cer« 
tain pure winds, dews, and clouds, preferve it from 
corruption ; whence exhorts to the fight of God ; 
tells they cannot fee Adam in the ftate of innocence, 
by reafon of their fin. 

\j. * I debating what Ihould become of man, if 

Chorus of Angels iinging a hymn of the Creation. 
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ACT 11. 

Heavenly Lore. 

Evening Star. 

Chorus ling the marriage-fong, and defcribe Papadife, 

ACT III. 

Lucifer contriving Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates Lucifer's rebel-, 
lion and fall. 

ACT IV. 

EveT'}^""- 

Confcience ^ites them to God's examination. 

Chorus bewails^ and tells the good Adam has loft| 

ACT v. 

Adam and Eve driven out of Paradife. 

■■ ; — prefented by an angel with 

Labour, Grief, Hatred, Envy, War, Famine, ^ 

Peftilence, Sicknefs, pifcontent, Igno- >Mutes, 
ranee, Fear, Death, ) 

To whom he gives their names, Likewife Winter. 
Heat, Tcmpcfl", &c. 

Faith, ^ 

Hope, vcomfort hinj and inftruft hiqi* 

Charity, } 

Chorus briefly concludes* 

Such 
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Such WIS his firft ddign, which could have pro* 
duced only an allegory, or myftery. The following 
iketch feems to have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadifed ; 

The angel Gabriel, either defcendingor entering } 
ihewing, i^nce this globe was created, his frequency 
as much on earth as in heaven ; defcribes Paradife. 
Jsfext, the Chorus, fhewing the reafon of his coming 
to kjcep his watch inParadife, after Lucifer's rebellion, 
by command from God ; and withal exprefling his 
defire to fee and know more concerning this excellent 
new creature, man. The angel Gabriel, as by his 
name lignifying a prince of power, tracing Paradife 
with a more free office, paffes by the ftation of the 
Chorus, and, defired by them, relates what he knew 
of man ; as the creation of Eve, with their love and 
marriage. After this, Lucifer appears ; after his 
pverthrow, bemoans himfelf, feeks revenge on man. 
The Chorus prepare reiiftance on his firft approach* 
At laft, after difcourfe of enmity on either fide, he 
departs : whereat the Chorus fings of the battle and 
:vi£tory in Heaven, againft him and his accomplices : 
as before, after the firft a<^, was fung a hymn of the 
creation. Here again may appear Lucifer, relating 
and infulting in what he had done to the defirudlion 
of man. Man next, and Eve having by this time 
been feduced by the Serpent, appears confiifedly 
covered with leaves. Confcience in a fhape accufes 
him ^ Juftice cites him to a place whither Jehovah 
called for him. In the mean while, the Chorus en- 
tertains the ftage, and is informed by fome angel the 
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manner cf the fitlL Here the Choros bewaik Adadi*t 
fjdl; Main then jud Ew mums accfifeone anotlMl^t 
but erpecially Adam lays the blame to his wife ; it 
ftubborn ip his offence. Juftice appears, reafonswith 
Jiira, conrincesh^m. The Chorus admonifheth Adam, 
and bids him beware Lucifer^s example q{ impent« 
tence. J^he angel is fent to banifh them out of Para^ 
dife ; but before caufes to pafs before his eyes, in 
Shapes, a malk of all the evils of this life ind world, 
He is humbled, relents, defpairs; at laft appears 
Mercy, comforts him, promifes the Meffiah ; then 
calls in Faith, Hope, and Charity ; inftrudls him ; 
he repents, gives God the glory, fubmits to his pe- 
nalty. The Chorus briefly concludes. Compare this 
with the former draught. 

Thefe are very iniperfe<Sk rudiments of Paradi/e 
Lcji ; but it is pleafant to fee great worki in their fe- 
minal flate, pregnant with latent poflibilities of ex- 
cellence; nor could there be any more delightful 
entertainment than to trace their gradual growth and 
cxpanfion, and to obf^nre how they are fometim<!s 
fuddenly advanced by accidental hints, and forne^ 
times flowly improved by fteady meditation. 

Invention is almqfl thp only literary labour which 
blindnefs cannot obflrudl, and therefore he naturally 
folaced his folitude by this indulgence of his fancy, 
and the melody of his number^. He had done what h^ 
knew to be neceflTarily previous to poetical excellence; 
he had mad^ himftlf acquainted with feewfy arts and 
of airs ; his compreheniion was extended by various 
knowledge, and his memory ftored with intelleAual 
treafures. He was Ikilfiil in many languages, apd had 
by reading and icompolition attained the full mafiery 
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«ftiso«rtf. He wmiM fatte waiited little lielp froocl 
hooka, had he retained the power of perufing thetn. 

B«l iriule hts greater defigns were adranciQ^^ 
hiviag Bow^ Kke many other authors^ caught tho 
love of publication, he amuled himfelf^ lu he couldt 
with Uttle prodttlftioiif. He fent to the prefs (1658) 
a RulnufcripC of Radeigh^ called The Cabinei Council f 
and next year gratified hk makrolence to the clergy, 
1^ a Treati/e $f Civil Power in Eutefrnjlkal Cafis^ amd 
$be Means ofremoinng Hirelings entofthe Gburch. 

QKvitx was now dead ; Richard wa^ conftnuned td 
M!figni the fyftem of extemporary gorernment, 
which had been held together only by force, naturally 
fen into fragments when that force was taken away ; 
and Milton faw himfelf and his caufe in equal danger. 
But he had fiitt hope of doing fomething. He wrote 
letters, which Toiand has publilhedy to fuch men aa 
he tbooght friends to tike new commonwealth ; and 
ieyen in the year of the Reftoradon he haUd no jot cf 
heart or bope^ hfnit was fantaftical enough to think 
Ifaak tfat nation, agitated as it was, might be fettled 
^y a paittpblet, called A ready emdeafy W^y to efiablifi 
n free Comrnomwe^tb \ which was, however, enough 
.eonfidered t9 be both ferionily and ludicroufly an* 
Ivcrered. 

The obftinateentKufiafm of the commonwealthmen 
mta tery remarkable. When the King was ap* 
|»#erttly retfirningy Harrington, with a few aflbciates 
i» £m^c;al as himfelf, ufed to meet, with all the 
gravity of political importance, to fettle an equal go« 
Vernnf^nt by rotation ; and Milton, kicking when he 
Coold Arxke qio logger, was foolifh enough to pub« 
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li(h, a few weeks before the Reftor^tioh, Ni>ies lipoc^ 
a fermon preached by one Griffiths, intituled, ?W 
Fear of God and the King. To thcfc notes an anfwer i 

was written by L'Eftrange, in a pamphlet petulantly 
called No Blind Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or men of 
greater activity could do, the King was now about 
to be reftored with the irfeiiftible approbation of the 
people. He was therefore no longer fecretary, and 
was confequently obliged to quit the houfe which he 
held by his officd ; and, proportioning his fenfe of 
danger to his opinion of the importance of his wriw 
tings, thought it convenient to feek fome flicltcr, 
and hid himfelf for a time in Bartholomew-Clofe, by 
Weft-Smithfield, 

I cannot but remark a kind of refpeft, perhaps un- 
confcioufly, paid to this great roan by his biogra- 
phers : every houfe in which he relided is hiftorically 
mentioned, as if it were an injury to negle<% naming 
any pkce that he honoured by his prefence. 

The King, with lenity of which the world has had 
perhaps no other example, declined to be the judge 
or avenger of hit own or his father's wrongs; and 
promifed to admit into the Acft of Oblivion all, exr i 

cept thofe whom the Parliament ihould except ; and; | 

the Parliament doomed none to capital punifhment 
but the wretches who had immediately co- operated 
in the murder of the 'King. Milton was certainly * 
not one of them ; he had only juftificd wljat they lia4 
done. 

This juftification was indeed fufficieBtly offenfive ; 
and (June i6) an order was iilyed to feize Milron't 
Defence^ and Goodwin's Objirudors of Jy/licCy another 
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book of the fame tendency ^ and burn them by th^ 
common hiangnxan. The attorney-general was or* 
dered to profecute the authors ; but Milton was not 
feized^ nor perhaps very diligently purfucd. 

Not long after (Auguft 19) the flutter of innumer- 
able bofoms was ftilled by an adb, which the King^ 
that his mercy might want no recommendation of 
elegance^ rather called an JH of Oblivion than of 
Grace. Goodwin was named, with nineteen more, 
as incapacitated for any public truft ; but of Milton 
there was no exception. 

Of this tendernefs ihewn to Milton, the curlofity 
of mankind has not forborn to enquire the reafon, 
Burnet thinks he was forgotten ; but this is another 
inftance which may confirm Dalrymplc's obfervation, 
who fays, ^^ that whenever Burnet's narrations are 
** examined, he appears to be miftaken." 

Forgotten he was not ; for his profecution was or-r 
dered ; it muft be therefore by defign that he was 
included in the general oblivion. He is faid to have 
had friends in the Houfe, fuch as Marvel, Mor* 
rice, and Sir Thomas Clarges : and undoubtedly a 
manjlike him muft hare had influence. A very* 
particular ftory of his efcape is told by Richardfon 
in his Memoirs, which he received from Pope, a^ 
delivered by Betterton, who might have heard it 
from Davenant. In the war betu^een the King and 
Parliament, Davenant was made Prifpnef and con- 
demned to die ; but was fpared at the requeft of 
Milton. When the turn of fuccefs brought Milton 
into the like danger, Davenant repayed the bene- 
fit by appearing in his favour. Here is a recipro- 
cation of generofity and gratitude fo pkafipg, that 
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the tak inakts its own wajr to credit. Bat if he]p 
were wanted^ I know not where to find it The 
danger of Davenant is certain iroin his own relation i 
but of hi^ efcape there is no account. Bettefton*s 
narration can be traced no higher; it \i not kn6wn 
that he had it from Davenant We arc told that 
the benefit exchanged was life {6r life ; but it ftemi 
not certain that Milton^s life ever wad in danger. 
Goodwin^ who had committed the fame kind of 
crime, efcaped with incapacitation; and^ as exclulion 
from puhlick truft is a punifhment which the powet 
of government can commonly infli6l without the 
help of a particular law, it required no great intereft 
td exempt Mikon from a cenfure little moie than 
-verbal. Something may be reafonably afcribed to 
veneration and compaffion ; to veneration of his abi«- 
lilies, and companion for his diftreifesi which made 
it fit to forgive bis malice for his learning. He was 
now poor and blind ; and who would purfue with 
violence an illuftrious enemy, deprefled by fortune^ 
and difarmed by nature * ? 

The publication of the A£t of Oblivion put him 
ill the fame condition with his fellow-fubjeifts. He 
was, however, upon fome pretence now not known, 
in the cuftody oS the fesjeant in December ; and 

* A different account of the means by which Milton fecured 
himfelf 18 given by an hiftorian lately brought to light. '* Mil- 
^' ton, Latin fecrctary to Cromwell, diftinguilhcd by bis writings 
<< in favour of the rights and liberties df the pc^i^, presleiided 
f to be dead, and had a pabKek fiinefal prooeffion. The King 
" appkmded his policy tn efcaping the puniihment of death, by 
*' a Icafonable ihcw of dying/* Cunninghams Hlftofy ^fGreai 
Pritaiti, Vol. I. p. 14. R. 
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when he was rele^ifc^) upon hrs refuAil of tbe fed 
ilecoanded. he and the ferjeant were called before tbf 
Houfe. He was now fafe within the ihflde of obU^ 
vion, and kpew himfelf to be as much out of thf 
power of a griping officer, as any other man. How 
the quefHon was determined is not known, Miicoa 
would hardly have contended, but that he knew 
himfelf to have right on his fide. 

He then removed to Jewin-ftreet, near Alderf- 
gate-ftreet; and, being blind and by no means 
wealthy, wanted a domefiick companion and atten^ 
dant ; and therefore, by the recoounendation of Dr* 
Paget, married Elizabeth Minihul, of a gentleman^s 
family in Ctieihire, probably without a fbrtuncp 
AH hi^ wives were virgins; for he has declared that 
lie thought it grofs and indelicate to be a fecqnd 
^uil)and : upon what other principles his choice wa^ 
m^e cannot now be known ; but marriage afforded 
not much of his happinefs. The firft wife left him 
in difguft, and was brought back only by terror ; 
the fecond, indeed, feems to have been more a fa* 
yourice, but her life was fhort. The third, as Philips 
relates, opprefled his children in his life-time> ao4 
(heated them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to an obfcure 
(ory, he was offered the continuance of his employ*^ 
pientj and, being prcflTed by his wife to accept it, 
^nfwereds ** You, like other women, want to 
'* ride in your coach ; my wifh is to live and die an 
" honeft man." If he confidered the Latin fecretary 
as exercifing any of the powers of government, he 
that had Iharcd authority, either with the Parliament 
Qr Cromwell, might have forborn to talk very 
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loudly of his honcfty ; and if he thought the Officd 
purely miniftcrial, he certainly might have hokieftly 
retained it under the King. But this tale has too 
little evidence to deferve a difquifition ; large offers 
and fturdy rejeAions arc among tiie moft common 
topicks of falfehood. 

He had fo mueh either of prudence or gratitude^ 
that he forbore to difturb *the new fettlenient with 
any of his political or ecclefiaftical opinions, and 
from this time devoted himfelf to poetry and litera^ 
ture. Of his a^eal for learning in all its parts, he 
gave a proof by publifhing, the next year (i 66 1), 
Accidence commenced Grammar ; a little book which 
has nothing remarkable, but that its author, who 
had been lately defending the fupreme powers of his 
- country^ and was then writing Paradife Lofi^ could 
defccnd from his elevation to refcue children from 
the perplexity of grammatical confufion, and the 
trouble of leflbns unneceflarily repeated. 

About this time Elwood the Quaker, being recdnl- 
ftiended to hi to as one who would read Latin to him 
for the advantage of his converfation, attended him 
every afternoon except on Sundays. Milton, *who, 
in his letter to Hartlib, had declared, that to read 
La/in with an EngHJh mouth is as ill a hearing as Law 
French^ required that Elwood Ihould learn and prac- 
tife the Italian pronunciation, which, he faid, was 
neceflary, if he would talk with foreigners. This 
feems to have been a tafk troublefome without ufe. 
There is little reafon for preferring the Italian pro- 
nunciation to our own, except that it is more gene- 
ral ; and to teach it to an EngliQiman is only to 
make him a foreigner at home. He who travels, if 
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he fpeaks Lattn» may fo foon learn the founds which 
every native gives it, that he need make no frdvi- 
iion before his journey ; and if ftrangers vifit us, it i% 
their bufinefs to pradtife fuch conformity to our 
modes as they expect from us in their own coun-» 
tries. Elwood complied with the diredlions, and 
improved hhnfelf by his attendance ; for he relates, 
that Milton, having a# curious ear, knew by his 
voice when he read what he did not underftand, 
and would ftop him, and optn the mofi difficult pajfages. 

In a ihort time he took a houfe in the ArtiUtry 
WaU, leading to Bunhill fields ; the mention of 
which concludes the regifter of Milton*s removals 
and habitations. He lived longer in this place than 
any other. , 

He was now bulled by Paradife Loft. Whence he 
drew the original defign has been varioufly conjec- 
tured by men who cannot bear to think themfclvca 
ignorant of that which, at laft, neither diligence 
nor fagacity can difcover. Some find the hint in an 
Italian tragedy. Voltaire tells a wild and unauthorifed 
ftory of a farce feen by Milton in Italy, which 
opened thus : Im the Rainbow be the Fiddlejlick oftbi 
Fiddle of Heaven. It has been already fhewn, that 
the firft conception was a tragedy or myftcry, not 
t>f a narrative, but a dramatick work, which he is 
fuppofed to have begun to reduce to its prefent form 
about the time (1655) when he finilhed his difpute 
with the defenders of the King. 

He long before had proitiifed to adorn his native 
country by fome great performance, while he had yet 
perhaps no* fettled defign, and was ftimulated only by 
fuch expedlations as naturally arofe from the furvey 
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of hii attainsiont^, aed the coftfcloufoers ef h^ 
powers. What he (hould uadcrtake^ k w^ 4i£ciilC 
to determuie. He was long chufivg^ and hegm loie.. 

While he was obliged to divide hts dfoe betw«« 
his private ftadies and aSkirs of ftate^ hi^ poetical 
labour muft have been often intcmipted ; and per^ 
haps he did little more in that kuSj dflM tbaa c<mt 
ttruA the narrative, adjuft^iie epifodes, proportios 
the parrsy accumulate images and {entiments, and 
treafure in his memory, or prefcrre in writing, (uck 
hints as books or noeditation would fuppiy. Nodiing 
particular is known of his inlielletftual opei^tiona 
iwhile he was a ftatefmao ; for, having evc^ hclp.^n4 
accommodation at ha^d^ he hadlio ^eed of waic<Mpi^ 
mon expedients. 

Being driven from 9II pufajlick fiatioos, he is yet 
too great not to be traced by curiofity to his rttv^v 
ment ; where he has been found by Mr* B^ichardfoDr 
the fondeft of his admirers, fitting b^on his door i? 
a grey coat of c$arfe cU>tb^ in warmfuUry xtfeatbir^ tp 
tnjoy tbtfrejh air ; and fo^ as in bis own r^im^ recA- 
mng the vijits oftbtfeopk of M/linguiJbii parts as well 4^ 
fuaUty. His vifitors of high quality moft now be 
imagined to be few ; but men of parts n^ghjt rea^ 
ibnably court the converiation of a man fo generatty 
iliuftribus, that foreigners are reported, by Wood^ 
to have vifited the hpufe in Bfead-&reet where be^ 
was born. 

According to another account, he was feen in |i 
imali houfe, neatfy enough dreffed in black cljoaibs, 
fitting tn a room bung with rufiy green 5 pale kut not 
ladaverouj, with cbalkjlones in bis bands. He faid^ 
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ibaty if it were not for the gout^ his blindtjcfs ivculd be 
UUrable. 

In the intervals of his paln^ being made unable to 
tife tlie common exercifes, he ufed to fwing in a 
chair^ and fometimes played upon an organ. 

He wa5 now confeflcdly and vilibly employed upon 
his poem, of which the progrcfs might be noted by 
thofc with whom he was femiliar ; for he was obliged, 
when he had compofed as many lines as his memory 
would conveniently retain, to employ fome friend* in 
writing them, having, at leaft for part of the time, 
Jio regular attendant. This gave opportunity to ob- 
lervations and reports. 

Mr. Philips obferves, that there was a very re- 
markable circumftance in the compofure of Paradife 
Ltfij •* which I have a particular reafon,*' fays he, 
••to remember 5 for whereas I had the pcrufal of it 
•• from the very beginning, for fome years, as I 
*• went from time to time to vifit him, in parcels of 
•^ ten, twenty, or thirty verfcs at a time (which, 
•• being written by whatever hand came next, might 
•• poffibly want correction as to the orthography 
•• and pointing), having, as the fummer came on, 
•• not been Ihewed any for a confiderable while, 
•• and defiring the reafon thereof, was anfwered^ 
*• that his vein never happily flowed but from the 
«• Autumnal Equinox to the Vernal ; and that what- 
•^ ever he attempted at other times was never to his 
•* fatisfaiElion, though he courted his fancy never fo 
•^ much ; fo that, in all the years he was about this 
«• poem, he may be faid to have fpcnt half his time 
<^ therein.'* 

Vol. IX* Z, UpDa 
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V Upon this relation Toland remarks, that in hh 
opinion Philips has miftaken the time of the year ; 
for Milton, in his Elegies, declares, that with the 
advance of the Spring he feels the increafe of his 
poetical force, redeunt in carmina virtu To this it 
« anfvvered, that Philips eould hardly miftake time 
fo well marked ; and it may be added, that Milton 
Blight find different times of the yfear favourable to 
different parts of life. Mr. Ricliardfon conceives it 
impoffible xhditfuch a workfiould be fufpended for fix 
montbsy or for one. li may go onfafter orfiower^ but 
it mufi go on. By what nticeflity it miifl# continually 
go on, or why it might not be laid afidc and re- 
fumed, it is not eafy to difcover. 

This depcndance of the foul upon the feafons, 
thofe temporary and periodical ebbs and flows of 
intelleA, may, I fuppofe, juftly be derided as the 
fumes of vam imagination. Sapiens doniinabittir qftrk. 
The author that thkiks himfelf weather-bound will 
find, with a little help from hellebore, that he is 
only idle or exhaufled. But while this notion has 
poflcffion of the head, it produces the inability 
which it fuppofes. Our powers owe much of their 
energy to our hopes; pojfunt quia fojfe videntur. 
When fuccefs fecms attainable, diligence is enforced; 
but when it is admitted that the faculties are fup- 
prcflTed by a crofs wind, or a cloudy fky, the day is 
given up without refiftance ; for who can contend 
with the courfc of Nature ? 

From fuch prepoirclRons Milton fcems not to have 
been free. There'prevailed in his time -an opinion, 
that the world was in its decay, and that we have 
Jiad the misfortune to be produced in the decrepitude 
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ftf Nature. It was fufpedted that the whole creation 
languifhcd> that^ neither trees nor animals had the 
height or bulk of their predeceflbrs, and that every 
thing was daily linking by gradual diminution ♦♦ 
Milton appears to fufpe<5l that fouls partake of the 
general degeneracy, and is not without fonie fear 
that his book is to be written in an age too late fof 
heroick poefy. 

Another opinion wanders about the world, and 
fometimes finds reception among wife men ; an opi- 
nion that reftrains the operations of the mind to par- 
ticular regions, and fuppofes that a lucklefs mortal 
may be born in a degree of latitude too high or too 
low for wifdom or for wit. From this fancy, wild 
as it is, he had not wholly cleared his head, when he 
feared left the climate of his country might be too cold 
for flights of imagination. 

Into a mind already occupied by fuch fancies, 
another not more reafonable might cafily find its way. 
•He that could fear left his genius had fallen upon 
too old a world, or too chill a climate, might con- 
fiftently magnify to himfelf the influence of the fea- 

* This opinion is, with great learning and ingenuity, refuted 
in a book now very little known, *' An Apology or Declaration 
*' of the Power and Providence of God in the Government of 
•' the World," by t)r. George Hakewill, London, folio, 1635. 
The firft who ventured to propagate it in tliis country was Dr. 
Gabriel Goodman, bifliop of Gloucefter, a man of a verfatile 
temper, and the autlror of a book entituled, " The Fall of Man, 
*' or the Corrapiion of Nature proved by natural Reafofl." 
'Lond. 1616 and 1624, quarto. He was plundered in the Ufur- 
pation, turned Roman Catholic, and died in obfcHrity. Sec 
Athen. Oxon. vol. I. p. 727. H. 
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fans, and believe his facdties to be vigordus onif 
half the year. 

His fubmillion to the feafons was at leaft more rea-* 
fonable than his dread of decaying nattire, or^a frigid 
zone i for general caufes muft operate uniformly in 
a general abatement of mental power; if lefs^ could 
be performed by the writer, lefs likewise would con- 
tent the judges of his work. Among this lagging 
race of frofty grovellers he might ftill have rifen into 
eminence by producing fomething which they Jbould 
not willingly let die. However inferior to the heroes 
who were born in better ages, he might ftill be great 
among his contemporaries, with the hope of growing 
every day greater in the dwindle of pofterity. He 
might ftill be a giant among the pygmies, the one- 
eyed monarch of the blind. 

Of his artifices of ftudy, or particular hours of 
dompofition, we have little account, and there was 
perhaps little to be told. Richardfon, who feem« to 
have been very diligent in his enquiries, but dif- 
covers always a wifh to find Milton difcriminated 
from other men, relates, that " he would fometimes 
" lie awake whole nights, but not a verfe could he 
** make ; and on a fudden his poetical faculty would 
*' rufli upon him with an impetus or afiruniy and hb 
** daughter was immediately called to fecure what 
" came. At other times he would didtate perhaps 
•* forty lines in a breath, and th^n reduce them to 
<« half the number/* 

Thcfe burfts of light, and involutions of darknefs-, 
thefe tranfient and involuntary exciirlion» and retro- 
ceflTions of invention, having fome appearance of 
deviation from the coounon train of Mature, are 
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eagerly caught by the lovers of a wonder. Yet 
fomething of this inequality happens to every man 

I in every mode of exertion, nunual or mental. The 

' mechanick cannot handle his hammer and his file at 

all times with equal dexterity ; there are hours, he 
knows not why, when bis band u out. By Mr. 

I Bichardfon's relation, c;ifually conveyed, much re- 

' gard cannot be claimied. That, in his intellediual 

hour, Milton called for his daughter to fcure what 
camcy may be quicftioned ; for unluckily it happens 
to be known that his daughters were never taught 

I to write; nor would he have been obliged, as is 

univerfally confefled, to have employed any cafual 
viiitor in difburtben^ig his memory, if his daughter 

i could have performed the office. 

f The ftory of reducing his exuberance has been 

told of other authors, and, though doubrlefs true of 
every fertile and copious mind, feems ta h^ve beeo 
gratuitouAy transferred to Milton. 

What he has told us, and we cannot now know 
more, is, that he compofed much of this poem in the 
night and morning, I fuppofe before his m'nd wa.3 
difturbed with conjmon bufinefs ; and that he poured 
out with great fluency his unpremeditated verfe. Ver- 
fification, free, like his, from the diftrefles of rhyme, 
muft, by a work fo long, be made prompt and ha*- 
bitual; and, when his thoughts were once adjuftcd, 
jhe words would come at his command. 

At what particular times of his life the parts of his 
work were written, cannot often be known. The 
beginning of the third book ihews that he had loft 
bis fight ; aqd the Introduftion to the feventh, that 
the return of the King had clouded him with dif- 

K 3 countenance; 
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countenance ; and that he was offended by the Hcen* 
tious fcftlvity of the Reftoration. There are no 
other internal notes of time. Milton, being now 
cleared from all effedls of his difloyalty, had nothing 
required from iiim but the common duty of living 
in quiet, to be rewarded with the common right o( 
prote<Stion; but this, which, when he fculked from 
the approach of his King, was perhaps more than he 
hoped,, feems not to have fatisfied him ; for no 
fooner is he fafe, than he finds himfelf in danger, 
fallen on evU days and evil tongues, and with darkncfs 
and with danger compafsd round. This darknefs, had 
his eyes been better employed, had undoubtedly de- 
fervcd compaffion ; but to add the mention of danger 
was ungrateful and unjuft. He was fallen indeed .on 
evil days '^ the time was come in which regicides 
could no longer boaft their wickednefs. But of evil 
tongues for Milton to complain required impudence 
at leaft equal to his other powers ; Milton, whole 
warmefl advocates mull allow, that he never fpared 
any afperity of reproach or brutality of infolence. 

But the charge itfclf feems to be falfc ; for it 
would be hard to recolledt any reproach call upon 
him, eirher ferious or ludicrous, through the whole 
remaining part of his life. He purfucd his fludies, 
or hiis amufements, without perfecution, molellatiori, 
or infult. Such is the reverence paid to great abili- 
\ ties, however mifufed : they, who contemplated in 
Milton the fcholar and the wit, were contented to 
forget the reviler of his King. 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, Milton 
tof)k rcfu-;e at Chalfont in Bucks ; where Elwood, 
who had taken the houfe for him, firft faw a com- 
plete 
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pletc copy of Paradi/e Lrft^ and^ having pdrufed it, / 
faid to him, " Thou haft faid a great deal upon / 
** Paradi/e Lq/l ; what baft thou to fay upon Paradiji I 
«* Found r 

Next year, when the danger of infe<ftion had ceafed, 
he returcd to Bunhill fields, and defigned the pub- 
lication of his poem. • A licence was neccflaiy, and 
he could expe6t no great kindnefs from a chaplain 
of the aJTchbifliop of Canterbury. He feems, how- 
ever, to have been treated with tendernefs ; for 
though objedlions were made to particular paflTages, 
iind among them to the limile of the fun eclipfed in 
the firft book, yet the licence ivas granted ; and he 
fold his copy, April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, 
for an immediate payment of five pounds, with £ 
ftipulation to receive five pounds more when thir- 
teen hundred ihould be fold of the firft edition ; and- 
again, five pounds after the fale of the fame number 
of the fecond edition ; and another five pounds after 
the fame fale of the third. None of the three 
editions were to be extended beyond fifteen hundred 
copies. 

The firft edition was of ten books, in a fmall quarto. 
The titles were varied from year to year ; and an ad- 
vcrtifement and the arguments of the books were 
omitted in fome ccfpies, and inferted in^'dthrr?.-^'**'-; 

The fale gave him in two years a right to his fe* 
cond payment, for which the receipt was figned 
April 26, 1669. The fecond edition was not given 
till 1674; it was printed in fmall oAavo ; and the 
number of books was increafed to twelve, by a divi- 
fion of the feventh and twelfth ; and fome other 
fmall improvements were made* The third edition 
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waspubliflicd in 1678 ; and tie widow, to whom the 
copy was then to devolve, fold all her claiois to Sim- 
mons for eight pounds, according to her receipt 
given Dec. 21, i68o. Simmons had already agreed 
to transfer the whole right to Brabazon Aylmer for 
twenty-five pounds ; and Aylmer fold to Jacob Ton- 
ion half, Auguft 17, 1683, half, March 24, 1690, at 
a price confiderably enlarged. In the hiftory of Pa^ 
radife JL^a dedu(5lion thus minute will rather gradfy 
than fatigue. 

The flow fale and tardy reputatloii of this poecQ 
have been always mentioned as evidences of negledtr 
cd merit, and of the uncertainty of literary fame ; 
and enquiries have been made, and conje£lu|'«s ofFer<* 
ed, about the caufes of its long obfcurity and late 
reception. But has the cafe been truly ftated \ Have 
not lamentation and wonder been lavilhed pn an evil 
that was never felt ? 

That in the reigns of Charles and James the Ptf- 
radifi Loji received no publick acclamations, is rea- 
dily confefled. Wit and literature were on the fide 
of the Court : and who that folicited favour or &• 
Ihion would venture to praife the defender of the re- 
gicides ? All that he himfelf qould think his due, 
from evil tongues in evil days^ was that reverential fi- 
Icucs ^'hjjsh- was generoufly preferved. But it cannot 
be inferred, that his Poem was not read, or not-^ 
however unwillingly, admired. 

The fale, if it be confidered, will juftify the pub-i 
lick. Thofe who have no power to judge of paft 
times but by their own, ihould always doubt their 
conclufions. The call for books was not in Milton's 
age what it is in the prefent. To read was not then ^ 
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general amtifement ; neither traders, nor often gen^ 
tlemen, thought themfelves difgraced by ignorance* 
The women had not then afpired to literature, nor 
was every houfe fupplied with a clofet of knowledge^ 
Thofe, indeed, who profeffed learning, were not lefa 
learned than at any other time ; but of that middle 
race of ftudents who read for pleafurc or accom-f 
pli(bmenx, and who buy the numerous produfb of 
piodern typography, the number was then companu* 
lively fmall To prove tlie paucity of readers, it 
may be fufficient to remark, that the nation had 
been fatisficd from 1623 to 1664, ^ha^ is» forty-one 
years, with only two editions of the wprks of Shak^ 
ipeare, which probably did not together make one 
thoufand copies. 

The fale of thirteen hundred copies in two years, 
in oppolition to fo much recent enmity, and to 4 
jftyle of verfification new to all and difgufting to 
many, wa$ an uncommon example pf ithe prevalence 
of genius. The demand did not immediately in- 
creafe ; for many more readers than were fupplied at 
firft the nation did not afford. Only three thoufand 
were fold in eleven years; for it forced its way 
without ailiftance ; its admirers did not dare to pub-r 
lilli their opinion ; and the opportunities now giveq - 
pf attradting notice by advertifenieijts wpre then very 
few ; the means of proclaiming the publication of ' 
new books have been produced by that general Jite^ 
rature w|^icl) now pervades the nation through all it$ 
}ranks. 

But the reputation and price of the copy ftill ad- 
y^nced^ till the Jlevplution ppt an end to the fe« 
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cr€cy of lovtf and Paraiife Lq/l broke ioto open 
view with fufficient fccurity of kind reception. 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conje6lure with what 
temper Milton furvcyed the lilent progreis of his 
work^ and marked its reputation ileallng its way in a 
kind of fubterranpoa$ current through fear and 
iilence. I cannot but conceive him calm and confix 
dent, little difappointed, not at all dejecSled, relying 
on his own merit with ftcady confcioufnefs, and 
^I'aiting without impatience the viciflitudes of opi- 
nion, and the impartiality of a future generation. 

In the mean time he continued his ftudies, and 
fupplied the want of fight by a very odd expedient, 
of which Philips gives the following account : 

Mr. Philips tells us, *'that though our Author 
** had daily about him one or other to read, fome 
** perfons of man's eftate, who, of their own accord, 
** greedily catched at the opportunity of being his 
•* readers, that they might as well reap the benefit 
^* of what they read to him, as oblige him by the 
•' benefit of their reading ; and others of younger 
** years were fent by their parents to the fame end; 
** yet excufing only the eldefl: daughter by reafon of 
** her bodily infirmity and difficult utterance of 
** fpeech (which, to fay truth, I doubt was the 
*' principal caufe of excufing her), the other two 
•* were condemned to the performapce of reading, 
** and exactly pronouncing of all the languages of 
•* whatever book Jie fhould, at one time or other; 
** think fit to perufe, viz. the Hebrew (and I think * 
** the Syriac), the Greek, the Latin, the Italian, 
** Spanifh, and French. AU which forts of hooks to 
** be confined to readj without underftanding one 
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** word, mufl- netds be a trial of patience almoft be* 
^* yond endurance. Yet it was endured by both for 
** a long time, though the irl^fomenefs of this tair 
'* ployment could not be always concealed, but brok« 
*^ out more and more into expreflions of uneafinefs ; 
'* fo that at length they were all, even the eldeft 
•• alfo, fent out to learn fome curious and ingenious 
>* forts of manufa<?lure, that are proper for women 
^^ to leam^ particularly embroideries in gold or 
•^ filver." 

In this fcene of mifery which this mode of intel* 
leiSlual labour fers before our eyes, it is hard to de* 
termine whether the daughters or the father are moft 
to be lamented. A language not underftood can 
nev^r be fo read as to give plealure, and very fel- 
dom fo as to convey meaning. If few men would 
have had refolution to write books with fuch em- 
barraffments, few likewife would have wanted abili- 
ty to find Ibme better expedient. 

Three years after his Paradife Lojl (i66^), he 
publiihed his Hijiory of England^ comprizing the 
whole foble of Geoffrey of Monmouth, and continued 
to the Norman Invafion. Why he fliould have given 
the firfl: part, which he feems not to believe, and 
which is univerfally rcjefted, it is difficult to con- 
jcflurc. The ftyle is harfh; but it has fomething 
of rough vigour, which perhaps may often ftrikc, 
though it cannot pleafe. 

On this hiftory the licenfer again fixed his claws* 
^d before he would tranfmit it to the prefs tore out 
feveral parts. Some cenfures of the Saxon monks were 
taken away, left they ihould be applied to the mo- 
il^n clergy ; and a characSler of the Long Parlia- 
ment, 
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meatf afid Ailembly of Divines^ was deluded ; of 
which the author gave a copy to the Earl of An* 
glefea^ and which, being afterwards publifliedy has 
been iince injferted in its proper place. 

The fame year were printed Paradife Regained % 
and Sampfon Agoni/les^ a tragedy written ia imitation 
of the Ancients, and neyer defigned b^y the author 
for the flage. As thefe poems wer^ publifhed by 
another bookfeller, it has been afked, whether Sim* 
mons was difcouraged.from receiving them by the 
flow fale of the former. Why a writer changed his 
bookfeller a hundred yieajrs ago, I am far from hoping 
to difc&ver. Certainly, he who in two years fells 
thirteen hundred copies of a volume in quarto, 
bought for two payments of five pounds each, has no 
f eaibn to repent his purchafe. 

When Miton (hewed Paradife Regained to EI- 
wood,' *^ This," laid he, " is owing to you ; for you 
*^ put it in my head by the queftion you put to me 
^« at Chalfont, which otherwife I had UQt ^thought 
*^ ofr 

\ \ ^ His laft poetical offspring was his favourite. He 
^ could not, as Elwood relates, endure to hear Para^ 
dife Loft preferred to Paradife Regained. Many caufes 
may vitiate a writer*s judgement of his own works. Oa 
that which has coft him much labour he fets a high 
value, becaufe he is unwilling to think that he has 
been diligent in vain ; what has been produced 
without toilfome efforts is confidered with delight, 
as a proof of vigorous faculties and fertile invention; 
and the laft work, whatever it be, has neceffarily 
moft of the grace of novelty. Milton, however it 

hap. 
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liappened^ had this prejudice, and had it to him*- 
felf. • * 

To that multiplicity of attainments, and extent of 
comprehenfion, that entitled this great author ta 
Our veneration, may be added a kind of humble dig- 
nity, which did not difdain the meaneft fervices to 
literature. The epic poet, the eontrovertift, the po- 
litician, having already defcended to accommodate 
children with a book of rudiments, now, in the lalt 
years of his life, compofed a book of Logick for the 
initiation of ftudents in philofophy ; and publifliecl 
(1672) Arih Logica plentor Inftitutio ad Petri Rami 
Methodum cencinnata ; that is, *^ A^ new Scheme of 
** Logick, according to the Method of Ramus." I 
know not whether, even in this book, he did not in- 
tend an adl of hoftility againft the Univerfities ; for 
Ramus was one of the firft oppugners of the old 
philofophy, who difturbcd with innovations the quiet 
of the fchools. 

His polemical difpofition again revived. He had 

now been fafc fo long, that he forgot his fears, and 

! publilhed a ^reatife of true Religion^ H^refy^ Schifm^ 

I ToUrafioTiy and the bejl Means to prevent, the Growth 

tfPcpery. 

But this little traft is modeftly written, with re- 
fpedlful mention of the Church of England, and an 
appeal to the Thirty-nine Articles. His principle of 
toleration is, agreement in the fufficiency of the 
Scriptures ;' and he extends it to all who, whatever 
their opinions are, profefs to derive them from the 
facred books. The Papifts appeal to other teftimo- 
nies, and are therefore, in his opinion, not to be per- 
mitted the liberty of either publick or private wor- 
ship; 
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ihip ; for though they plead confciencei we hoM M 
warranty he lays, to regard confcience^ which is n(a 
grounded in Scripture. 

Thofe who are not convinced by his reafons, may 
be perhaps delighted with his wit* The term Roman 
Catholick is, he fays, one of the Pope's bulk ; it is par^ 
ticuiar univerfal^ or catholic fchiftnatick. 

He has, however", fomething better. A& the beft 
prefervative againft Popery, he recommends the di- 
ligent perufal of the Scriptures, a duty, from which 
he warns the bufy part of mankind not to think thcm- 
felvcs excufed. 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems^ with fome 
additions. 

In the laft year of his life he fent to the prefs, 
feeming to take delight in pubHcation, a colleftion 
of Familiar Epiftles in Latin ; to which, being too 
few to make a volume, he added fome academical 
exercifes, which perhaps he perufed with pleafure, 
as they recalled to his memory the days of youth, 
but for which nothing but veneration for his name 
could now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his lixty-fixth year, the 
gout, with which he had been long tormented, pre- 
vailed over the enfeebled powers of nature. He died 
by a quiet and iilent expiration, about the tenth of 
November, 1674, at hishoufein Bunhill-ficlds ; and 
was buried next his father in the chancel of St. Giles 
at Cripplegate. His funeral was very fplendidly and 
numeroufly attended. 

Up6n his grave there is fuppofed to have been no 
memorial; but in our time a monument has been 
creiftcd in Weftminfter- Abbey To the Autbar of Para- 
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AySr Lffft^ by Mr. Benfon, who has in the infcription 
beftowed more words upon himfelf than upoa 
Milton. 

When the infcription for the monument of Phi- 
lips, io which he was faid to htfoU Miltono fecundtu^ 
.was exhibited to Dr. Sprat, then dean of Weftmin- 
fter; he refufcd to admit it ; the name of Milton was, 
in his opinion, too dcte liable to be read on the wall 
of a building dedicated to devotion. Atterbury, 
who fucceeded him, being author of the infcription, 
' permitted its reception. " And fuch has been the 
*' change of publick opinion," faid Dr. Gregory, 
from whom I heard this account, *' that I have feen 
** ere<fted in the church a ftatue of that man, whofe 
** name I once knew ccmfidered as a pollution of its 
•* walk." 

Milton has the reputation of having been in his 
youth eminently beautiful, fo as to hayc been called 
the I^dy of his college. His hair, which was of a 
light brown, parted at the fore-top, 'and hung down 
upon his ihoulders, according to the pidlilre which 
he has given of Adam. He was, however, not of the 
hcroick ftature, but rather below the middle fize, 
according to Mr. Richardfon, who mentions him as 
having narrowly efcaped from being Jkorf and thicL 
He was vigorous and adlive, and delighted in the 
exercife of the fword, in which he is related to have 
been eminently fkilful. His weapon was, I believe, 
not the rapier, but the back-fword, of which he re- 
commends the ufe in his book on Education. 

His eyes are faid never to have been bright ; but, 
.if he was a dexterous fencer, they muft have been 
once quick. 

His 
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His dorticftick habits, fo far as they are krtoWtt^ 
Were thofc of a fevere ftudent He drank little 
ftrong drink of any kind^ and fed without excefs in 
quantity, and in his eiarlier j^ears without ddicacy of 
choice. In his youth he ftudied late at night ; but 
afterwards changed his hours, and refted in bed from 
nine to four in the fumiher^ aftd five in the winter* 
The courfe of his day was bell known after he was 
blind. When he firft rofe, he heard a chapter in the 
Hebrew Bible, and then ftudied till twelve ; then 
took fome exercife fof ah hour ; then dined, theA 
played on the organ, and fang, or heard another fing, 
then ftudied to fix ; then entertained his vifitors till 
eight ; then fupped, and, after a pipe of tobacco and 
a glafs of water, went to bed. 

So is his life defcribed : but this even tenour ap- 
pears attainable only in colleges. He th^t lives in 
the woild will fometimes have the fucceflion of his 
practice broken and confufed. Vifitors, of whom 
Milton is repreferited to have had great numbers, 
will come and ftay unfeafonably ; bufinefs, of which 
every man has fome, muft be done when others will 
do it. 

When he did not care to rife early, he had fome- 
thirig read to him by his bedfide ; perhaps at this 
time his daughters were employed. He compofed 
much in the morning, and dictated in the day, fitting 
obliquely in an elbow-chair, with his leg thrown over 
the arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had much of his care. 
In the civil wars he lent his perfonal eftate to the 
Parliament ; but when, after the conteft was decided, 
he folicited repayment, he met not only with negleft, 

but 
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\:i\xtjhdrp rebuke \ and, having tired both himfelf and 
his friends, was given up to poverty and hopelefs in- 
dignation, till he flicwed how able he was to do 
greater fervice. He was then made Latin fecretary, 
with two hundred pounds a year; and had a thoufand 
pounds for his Defence of the People. His widow 
i^ho, after his death, retired to Namptwich in. 
Cheftiire, and died about 1729, is faid to have re- 
ported that he loft t^^o thoufand pounds by enrruft- 
ing it to a fcrivener ; and that, in the general depre- 
dation upon the Church, he had grafped an eftate of 
about fixty pounds a year belonging to Wcftminfter- 
Abbey, which, like other fliarers of the plunder of 
rebellion, he was afterwards obliged to return. Two 
thoufandspoundsj which he had placed in the Excife- 
office, were alfo lofl. There is yet no rcafon to believe 
that he was ever reduced to indigence. His wants, 
being few, were competently fupplied. He fold his 
library before his death, and left his family fifteen 
hundred pounds, on which his widow laid hold, 
and only gave one hundred to each of his daugh- 
ters. 

His literature was unqueftionably grejt*^ He read, 
all the languages which are confidered either as 
learned or polite ; Hebrew, with its two diale<51s, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, French, and Spanilh.- In La- 
tin his Ikill was fuch as places him in the firft rank 
of writers and criticks ; and he appears to have cul- 
tivated Italian with uncommon diligence. The books 
in which his daughter, who ufed to read to him, rc- 
^ prefented him as mofr delighting, after Homer, 
which he could almoft repeat, were Ovid's Meta- 
VoL.IX. L morphofes 
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fcdrphbfes and Euripides. His Euripides is, by Mt 
Cradbck's kihdnefs, now in my hands : the margin is 
fomfe times noted ; but I have found nothing remark-* 
able. 

Of the Ehglifli poets he fet moft value uf)on Spen- 
fer, Shakfpeare, and Cowley. Spenfer was apparently 
his favourite ; Shakfpeare he may eafily be fuppofed 
to like, with every other Ikilful reader ; but I Ihould 
not have cxpedted that Cowley, Vfhok ideas of ex- 
cellence were fo different from his own, would have 
had much of his approbation. His charatSter of 
Dryden, who fometimes vifited him, was, that he 
was a good rhymift, but no poet. 

His theological opinions are faid to have been firffc 
Calviniftical ; and afterwards, perhaps when he be- 
gan to hate the Prefbyterians, to have tended towards 
Arminianifm.. In the mixed queftions of theology 
and government, he never tliinks that he can recede 
far enough from popery, or prelacy: but what 
Baudius fays of Erafmus feems applicable to him, 
magis babuii quod fugeret^ quam quod fequeretur. He 
had determined rather what to condemn, than what 
to approve. He has not affociated himfelf with any 
denomination of Proteftants : we know rather what 
he was not, than what he was. He was not of the 
Church of Rome ; he was not of the Chiu-ch of 
England. 

To be of no Church is dangerous. Religion, of 
which the rewards are diftant, and which is animated 
only by Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of 
the mind, unlefs it be invigorated and reimpreffed by 
external ordinances, by ftated calls to worfhip, and 
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f the faldtafy influence of example. Milton, who ap- 
pears to have had full conviAion of the truth of 
Chriftianity, atid to have regarded the Holy Scrip* 
. tures with the profoundeft veneration, to have been 
untainted by any heretical peculiarity of opinion, and 
to have lived in a confirnied belief of tlie inimediatfj 
and occafional agency of Providence, yet grew old 
without any vifible worlhip* In the diftribution of 
his hours, there was no houf of prayer, either foli- 
tary or with his houihoid ^ omitting publick prayers^ / 
he omitted all. 

Of this omiflion the reafon has been fought uport 
a fuppofition which ought never to be made^ that 
men live with their own approbation, add juftify 
their conduit to themfelves. Prayer certainly was 
not thought fuperfluous by him, who reprefents out 
firft parents as praying acceptably in the ftate of in^ 
nocence, and efficacioufly after their fall. Tbat he 
lived without prayer can hardly be affirmed ; his 
ftudies and meditations were an habitual prayer. 
The negleft of it in his family was probably a fault 
for which he condemned himfelf, and which he in- 
tended to correct, but that death, as too often hap-^ 
pens, intercepted his reformation. 

His political notions were thofeof an acrimonious 
and furly republican, for which it is not known that 
he gave any better reafon than that a popular govern^- 
ment was the niojl frugal \ for the trappings of a mO'- 
fiarchy wcttld fet up an ordinary comrnonwealtb. It is 
furely very fhallow policy that fuppofes money to 
be the chief good : and even this, without confidcr- 
ing that the fupport and expence of a Court is, for. 

L 2 the 
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the moft part, only a particular kind of traffick, fof 
which- money is circulated, without any national im- 
pov.^riAment 

/Milton's republicanifm was, I am afraid, founded 
in an envious hatred of greatnefs, and a fuUeii defire 

/Of independence ; in petulance impatient of controul, 
and pride difdainful of fuperiority. He hated mo- 
narchs in the State, and prelates in the Church ; for 
he hated all whom he was required td obey. It is to 
be fufpefted, that his predominant define was to de=-' 
ftroy rather than eftablifli, and that he felt npt fo 

' much the love of liberty as repugnance to audiofif y. 
It has been obferved, that they who melvlbudly 
clamour for liberty do not moft liberally grant it. 
What we know of Milton's character, in domefticfc 
relations, is, that he was fevere and arbitrary. His 
family confifted of women ; and there appears in his 
books fomething like a Turkifh contempt of females, 
as fubordinate and inferior beings. That his own 
daughters might not break the ranks, he fufFered 
them to be depreffed by a mean and penurious edu- 
cation. He thought women made only for obedience^ 
and man only for rebellions 

Of his family fome account may be expefted. 
His lifter, firft married to Mr. Philips, afterwards 
marrkd to Mr. Agar, a friend of her firft hufljand, 
whofuccceded him in the Crown-office. She had, by 
^er firft huft)and^ Edward and John, the two nephews 
whom Milton educated;. and, by her fecond, two 
daughters. 
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His brother, Sir Chriftophcr, had two daughters^ 
Mary and Catharine * ; and a fon Thomas, who 
fucceeded Agar in the Crown-office, and left a daugh- 
ter living in ^749 in Grofvenor-ftreet. 

Milton had ciiildren only by his firft wife ; Anne, 
Mary, and Deborah. Anne, though deformed, mir^ 
ried a mafter-buildcr, and died of her firft child. 
Mary died lingle. Deborah married Abraham Clark, 
^ weaver in Spital-fields, and lived feventy-fix years, 
to Auguft 1727. This is the daughter of whom 
publick mention has been made. She could repeat 
the firft lines of Homer, the Metamorphofes, and 
feme of Euripides, by having often read them. Yet 
here incredulity is ready to make a ftand. Many 
repetitions are neceflary to fix in the memory lines not 
underftood ; and why lliould Milton wifh or want 
to hear them fo often ? Thefe lines were at the be- 
ginning of the poems. Of a book written in a lan- 
guage not underftood, the beginning raifes no moie 
^ittention than the end ; and as thofe that underftand 
it know commonly the beginning beft, its rehearfal 
will feldom be neceflary. It is not likely that Milton 
• required any paflage to be fo much repeated as that 

* Both thpfc perfons were living at Holloway about the year 
1734, and at that lime pofiefled fuch a degree of health and 
ilrength as enabled them on Sundays and Prayer-days to walk 
a mile up a ileep hill to Highgate chapel. One of them was 
Ninety-two at the time of her deatli. Their parentage was 
known to few, and their names were corrupted into Melton. By 
the Crown-office mentioned in the two laA paragraphs, we am 
U) underfland the Crown^ofiice of the Court of Chancery. H/ 
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Ji'w daughter could learn it ; norlikely thathc defired 
the initial lines to be read at all ; nor that the daugh- 
ter, weary of the drudgery of pronouncing unideal 
founds, would voluntarily commit them to memory. 

To this gentlewoman Addifon made a prefent, 
imd promifed fome cftablilhment, but died foon 
fifter. Queen Caroline fent her fifty guineas. She 
had fcven fons and three daughters ; but none of 
them had any children, except her fon Caleb and 
her daughter Elizabeth. Caleb went to Fort St. 
George in the Eaft Indies, and had two fons, of 
^hom nothing is now known. Elizabeth married 
Thomas Fofter, a weaver in Spital-fields ; and had 
fevcn children, who all died. She kept a petty 
grocer's or chandler's Ihop, firft at Holloway, and 
afterwards in Cock-lane, near Shoreditch Church. 
She knew little of her grandfather, and that little 
was not good. She told of his harfhnefs to his 
daughters, and his rcfufal to have them taught to 
T^rite ; and, in oppofition to other s^ccounts, repre- 
ifented him as (lelicate, though temperate, in his 
diet. 

In 1750, April 5, Cemus wa§ played for her bene- 
fits She had fo little acquaintance with diverfion or 
gaiety, that Ihe did not; know wliat w^s intended 
when a benefit was offered her. The profits of the 
night were only one hundred and thirty pounds, 
though Dr. Newton brought a large contribution j 
and twenty pounds were given by Tonfon, a man 
who is to be praifed as often as he is named. Of 
(bis futn one hundred pouj^ds were placed in the 
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ftocks, after fome debate between her and her huf- 
band in whofe name it ihould be entered ; and the 
reft augmented their little ftock, with which they 
rempved to Illington. This was the greateft bene- 
faction that Paradifi Loft ever procured the author's 
defcendents ; and to this he, who has now attempt- 
ed to relate his Life, had the honour of contributing 
fL Prologue *. 

^ Printed in the firfl voluqae of th^s Colledion. 
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IN the examination of Milton's poetical works, 
I fliall pay lo much regard to time as to begin with 
his juvenile produdlipns. For his early pieces he 
feems to have had a degree of fondnefs not very 
laudable ; what he has once written he refolves tp 
preferve, and gives to the publick an ';nfiniflied 
poem, which he broke off becaufc he was nothing 
fatisfied with what be bad done^ fuppofing his readers 
lefs nice than himfelf. Thefe preludes to his future 
labours are in Italian, Latin, and Englifh. Of the 
Italian I cannot pretend to fpeak as a critick ; but J 
have heard them commended by a man well quali- 
fied to decide their merit. The Latin pieces are 
lufcioufly elegant \ but the delight which they af- 
ford is rather by the exquifite imitation of the an-r 
xient writers, by the purity of the diftion, and the 
harmony of the numbers, than by any powcLoXin- 
\ventiQii,..Qr.yigQur .of iexitiment. They are not all of 
equal value; the elegies excel the odes; and fome 
of the exercifes on Gunpowder Treafon might have 
been fpared. 

The Englifh poems, though they make no pro-r 
mifes of Paradife Lo/l, have this evidence of genius, 
that they have a caft original and unborrowed*.. But 
their peculiarity is not excellence ; if they differ from 
the verfes of others, they differ for the worfe ; for 
they are too often diftinguilhed by rej)ulfive ha rfh-^ 
ncfs ; the combinations of words are new, but they 
""are not plealing ; the rh3mes and epithets feem to 
be labor iOufly fought, and violently applied. 

That 
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That in the early parts of his life he wrote with 
much care appears from his manufcripts, happily pre- 
ferved at Cambridge, in which many of his fmaller 
works are found as they were firft written, with the 
fubfequent corredlions. Such reliques fhew how exi- 
cellence is acquired ; what we hope ever to do with 
eafe, we muft learn firft to do with diligence. 

Thofe who admire the beauties of this great poet 
fometimes force their own judgement into falfe ap- 
probation of his little pieces, and prevail upon them- 
felves to think that admirable which is only lingular. 
All that ihort copipofitions can commonly attain is 
neatnefs and elegance. Milton never learned the art 
of doing little things with grace ; he overlooked the 
milder excellence of fuavity and foftnefs ; lie was ^ 
Lion that had no ikill in dandling the Kid. 

One of the poems on which much praife has been 
bcftowed is Lycidas ; of which the diftion is halfh, 
the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers unpleafing. 
What beauty there is we muft therefore feek in the 
fentiments and images. It is not to be conlidered as 
the efFufion of real paflion ; for paffion runs not af- 
ter remote allufions and obfcure opinions.. Paffion 
plucks no berries from the myrtle and ivy, nor calls 
upon Arethufe and Mincius, nor tells of rough yi/yrj 
zxi^ fauns with cloven heel. Where there is leifure 
for;fi<ftion, there is little grief. 
/ ;'In this poem there is no nature, for there is no 
ti^uth ; tliere is no art> for there is nothing new. 
ItsTorm is that of a paftoral; eafy, vulgar, and 
therefore difgufting ; whatever images it can lupply 
are long ago exhaufted ; and its inherent impro- 
bability always forces diflatisfaftion on the mind. 

When 
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When Cowley tells of Herycy, that they ftudiecl 
together, it is cafy to fuppofe how much he muft 
mifs the companion of his labours, and the partner 
pf his difcoveries ; but what inmg? of t^ndern^fs caq 
\>c excited by thefe lines } 

We drove a field, and both together heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fuhry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the frefli dews of night. 

We know that they never drove a field, and that 
they had no flocks to batten ; and though it be air 
lowed that the reprefentation may be allegorical, tlic 
true meaning is fo uncertain and remote, that it is 
never fought, becaule it cannqt be knowq wli^n it is 
found. 

Among the flocks, and copfes, and flowers, appear 
the Heathen deities; Jove and- Phoebus, Neptune and 
jEoIus, with a long train of mythological imagery, 
fuch as a college eafily fupplies. Nothing can lefs 
difplay knowledge, or lefs exercife invention, than 
to tell how a Ihepherd has loft liis companion, and 
muft now feed his flocks alone, without any judge 
of his flcill in piping ; and how one god aflcs another 
god what is become of Lycidas, and how neither god 
can tell. He who thus grieves will excite no fym- 
pathy ; he who thus praifes will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grofler fault. With thefe 
trifling fictions are mingled the moft awful andfacred 
truths, fuch as ought never to be polluted with fuch 
irreverend combinations. The fliepherd likewife is 
now a feeder of fl>cep, and afterwards an ecclefiafti- 
cal paftor, a fuperintendant of a Chriftian flock. 
Such equivocations are always unfkilful ; but here 

they 
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they are indecent, and at lead approach to inipiety^ 
of which, however, I believe the writer not to have 
been confcious. 

Such is the power of reputation juftly acquired;^ 
that its blaze drives away the eye from nice examina- 
tion. Surely no man could haye fancied that he read 
Lytidas with pleafure, had he not known the authoi^ 

Of the two pieces* L Allegro and // Penferofo^ I 
believe, opinion is uniform ; every man that reads 
them, reads them with pleafure. The author's dc- 
^gn is not, what Theobald has remarked, merely 
to (hew bow obje<fts derive their colours from the 
mind, by rcprefcnting the operation of the fame 
things upon the gay and the melancholy temper, or 
upon the fame man as he is differently difpofed ; 
but rather how, among the fucceffive variety of ap- 
pearances, every difpofition of mind takes hold on 
thofe by which it may be gratified. 

The cbearful man hears the lark in the morning; 
the penfive man hears the nightingale in the evening. 
The cbearful man fees the cock ftrut, and hears the 
born and hounds echo in the wood ; then walks, n^t 
zmfeetiy to obfervc the glory of the rifing fun, or 
)iftento the finging milk-maid, and view the labours 
of the plowman and the mower ; then cafts his eyes 
about him over fcenes of fmiling plenty, and looks 
up to the diftant tower, the refidence of feme fair 
inhabitant ; thus he purfues real gaiety through a 
day of labour or qf play, and delights himfelf at 
night with the fanciful narratives of fuperftitious ig- 
norance. 

The fenfrue man, at one time, walks unfeen to 
fnufe 4t midnight ; an4 at another hears the fuUen 

cur- 
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ciirfew. If the weather drives him home, he fits ii% 
a room lighted only by glowng embers ; or by a 
lonely lamp outwatches the North Star, to difcovcr 
the habitation of feparate (buh, and varies the ihades 
of meditation, by contemplating the magniikent or 
patlietick I'cenes of tragick and epick poetry. Whea 
the morning conies, a morning gloomy with rain aod 
wind, he walks into the dark tracklefs woods, falls 
afleep by fdme murmuring water, and wirh melan- 
choly enthufiafm experts fome dream of prognofti- 
car ion, or fome muiick played by aerial performers 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are folitary, filent 
inhabitants of the brcaft, tlut neither receive nor 
tranfmit communication ; no mention is therefore 
made of a philofophical friend, or a pleafant com-r 
panion. The ferioufncfs does not arife from any 
participation of calamity, nor the gaiety from the 
pleafures of the bottle. 

The man of xhearfulnefs^ having exhaufted the 
country, tries what towered cities will afford, and 
mingles with fcenes of fplendour, gay affemblies, and 
nuptial feflivities ; but he mingles a mere fpeftator, 
as, when the learned comedies of Jonfon, or the 
wild dramas of Shakfpeare, are exhibited, he attends, 
the theatre. 

'J'he fenfive man never lofes himfelf in crowds, 
but walks the cloider, or frequents the cathedral. 
Milton probably had not yet forfaken the church. 

Both his charaAers delight in mufick ; but he 
feems to think that chearful notes would have ob- 
tained from Pluto a complete difmiffion of Eurydice, 
of whom (olemn founds only procured a conditional 
releafe, 
* • Fo^* 
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1?oT the old age of Chearfulnefs he makes no pro-^- 
vifion ; but Melancholy he condu6ts with great dig-^ 
nity to the clofe of life. His Chearfulnefs is with- 
out levity, and his Penfivenefs without afperity. 

Through thefe two poems the images are properly 
jfeledled and nicely diftinguiflied ; but the colours 
of the didlion feem not fufficiently difcruninated. 
I know not wTiether the charafters are kept fuffici-i 
ently apart. No mirth can, indeed, be found in 
his melancholy; but I am afraid that I always meet 
fome melancholy in his mirth. They are two noble 
efforts of imagination *• 

The greateft of his juvenile performances is the 
Majijf Comus^ in which may very plainly be difco* 
vered the dawn or twilight of Paradife Lojl. Mil- 
ton appears to have formed very early that fyftem of 
diiftion, and mode of verfe, which his maturer 
judgement approved, and from which he never en- 
deavoured nor defired to deviate. 

Nor does Comus afford only a fpecimen of his 
language ; it exhib'ts likewife his power of defcrip- 
tion and his vigour of fentiment, employed in the 
praife and defence of virtue. A work more truly 
poetical is rarely found ; allulions, images, and de- 

* Mr. Warton intimates (and there can be little doubt of the 
truth of his conjecture) that Milton borrowed many of the ima- 
ges in thefe two fine poems from " Burton's Anatomy of Melan- 
"choly," a book publi{l:cd in 162 1, and at fund r^- times fince, 
4ibounding in learning, curious infprmation, and pleafantiy. 
Mr* Warton fay», that Milton appears to have been an attentive 
reader tliercof; and to this aiTertion I add, of my own know- 
ledge, rhat It was a book that Dr. Johnfon frequently reforted to, 
as many others have done, for amufcment afler the fatigue qf 
-flady. IL 
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fcriptive epithets, embellifh almoft every Jieriod 
with lavifh decoration. As a feries of lines, there- 
fore, it may be conlidered as worthy of all the ad- 
mirarion with which the votaries have received it. 

/^s a drama it is deficient. The action is not pro- 
baBIeT A Mafque, in thofe parts where fupernatu- 
ral intervention is admitted, muft indeed be given. 
up to all the freaks of imagination, but, fo far as 
die a6tion is merely human, it ought to be reafona- 
ble, which can hardly be faid of the conduft of the 
two brothers ; who, when their iifter finks with fa- 
tigue in a pathlefs wildernefs, wander both away 
together in fearch of berries too far to find their way 
back, and leave a helplefs Lady to all the fadnefs 
and danger of folitude. This however is a defe(5t 
overbalanced by its convenience^ yy' 

What dcferves more reprehenfion is, that the j)ro- 
logue fpoken in the wild wood by the attendant 
Spirit is addrefTed to the audience ; a mode of com- 
munication fo contrary to the nature of dramatick 
reprefentation, that nc^^rccedems can fupport it. 

The difcourfe of the Spirit is too long ; an objec- 
tion that may be made to almoft all the following 
fpeeches ; they have not the fpritelinefs of a dia- 
logue animated by reciprocal contention, but fcem 
rather declamations deliberately compofed, and for- 
mally repeated, on a moral queftion. The auditor 
therefore liftens as to a ledlure, without pafiion^ 
without anxiety. 

The fong of Comus has airinefs and jollity ; but, 
what may recommend Milton's morals as well as his 
.poetry^ the invitations to pleafure are fo general^ 

that 
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that they excite no diftindt images of corrupt enjoy- 
ment, and take no dangerous hold on the fancy. ^ 

The following foliloquics of CSomus and the Lady 
are elegant, but tedious. The fong muft owe much 
to the voice if it ever can delight. At laflr the 
Brothers enter with too much tranquillity; and, 
when they have feared left their fifter fhould be in 
danger, and hoped that Ihe is not in danger, the 
Elder makes a fpeech in praife of chaftity, and the 
Younger finds how fine it is to be a philofopher. 

Then defcends the fpirit in form of a fhephcrd ; 
and the Brother, inftead of being in hafte to aik hi^ 
help, praifes his finging, and enquires his bufinefs 
in that place. It is remarkable, that at this inter- 
view the Brother is taken with a fhortfit of rh3rming. 
The Spirit relates that the Lady is in the power of 
Comus ; the Brother moralizes again ; and the Spi- 
rit makes a long narration, of no ufe becaufe it is 
felfe, and therefore unfuitable to a good Being. 

In all thefe parts the language is poetical, and the 
ftntiments are generous; but there is fomething 
wanting to allure attention. 

The difpute between the Lady and Comus^ is the 
moft animated and afFedling fcene of the drama, and ; 
wants nothing but a brilker reciprocation of objec- 
tions and replfe-to invite attention and detain it. 

The fongs are vigorous and full of imagery ; but 
they are harfh in their di<ftion, and not very mufical 
in their numl5STSr' 

"^iroughout the whole the figures afe too bold, 
and the language too luxuriant, for dialogue. It is 
a drama in the epick ftyle, inelegantly fplendid, \ 
and tedionfly initrudlive. 

The 
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The Sonnets were written in different parts of Mil- 
ton s life, upon different occafions. They deferve 
not any particular criticifm ; for of the beft it can 
only be faid, that they are not bad; and perhaps only 
the eighth and the twenty-firft are truly entitled to 
this flcnder commendation . The febrick of a fonnet, 
however adapted to the Italian language, has never 
fucceeded in ours, which, having greater variety of 
termination, requires the rhymes to be often changed. 
Thofe little pieces may be difpatched without 
much anxiety ; a greater work calls for greater care. 
i am now to examine Paradife Loft ; a poem, which, 
confidered with refpeft to delign, may claim the 
firft place, and with refpecSt to performance, the 
"lecond,' among the productions of the human mind* 
By the general confent of criticks the firft praifc 
qf genius is due to the writer of an epick poem, as it 
requires an affemblage of all the powers which are 
fingly fufficient for other compofitions. Poetryjs the. 
art of uniting pleafure with truth, by calhng imagi- 
nation to the help ofr.ea£bn* Epick poetry undertakes 
to teach the moft important truths by the moft pleafing 
precepts, and therefore relates fome great event in the 
moft affedllng manner. Hiftory muft fupply the 
writer with the rudiments of narration, which he 
muft innprove and exalt by a nobler art, muft animate 
by dramatick energy, and diveriify by retrofpccilion 
and anticipation ; morality muft teach him the exadt 
bounds, and different fhades, of vice and virtue; from 
policy, and the pradlice of life, he has to learn the 
difcriniinations of charadler, and the tendency of the 
paflions, either fingle or combined ; and phyfiology 
muft fupply him with illuftrations and images. To 
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put thefe materials to poetical ufe, is required an 
imagination capable of painting nature, and realizing 
fidlion. Nor is he yet a poet till he has attained the 
whole eXtenfion of his language, diftinguifhed all the 
delicacies of phrafe, artd all the colours of words, 
and learned to adjuft their different founds to all the 
varieties of metrical modulation. 

Boflu is of opinion, that the poet's firft work. is to 
find a moralj which his fable is afterwards to illuf- 
trate and eftablifh. This feems to have been the pro- 
cefs only of Milton ; the moral of other poems is 
incidental and confequent ; in Milton's only it is / 
effential and intrinlick. His purpofe was the moft •' 
ufeful and the moft arduous ; to vindicate the ways of • 
God to man ; to iliew the reafonablenefs of religion, 
anJ^tKe neceffity of obedience to the Divine Law. 

To convey this moral, there muft be a fable^ a 
narration artfully conftruifted, fo as to excite curibfity; 
and furprife expcftation. In this part of his work, 
Milton muft be confeffed tohave equalled every other 
poet. He has involved in his account of the Fall of 
Man the events which preceded, and thofe that were 
to follow it : he has interwoven the whole fyftem of 
theology with fuch propriety, that every part appears 
to be neceflary ; and fcarcely any recital is wiihed 
ihorter for the fake of quickening the progrefs of the 
main adtion. 

The fubjedl of an epick poem is naturally an event 
of great importance. Thift of Milton is not the dc- 
ftruAion of a city, the conduft of a colony, or the 
foundation of an empire^ His fubjecft is the fate of 
Worlds, the revolutions of Heaven and of Earth ; re- 
bellion, againft the fuprcme King, raifcd by the 

VaL. IX. M highcft 
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higheft ofder of created beings ; the overthrow of 
their hoft, and the punilhment of their crime ; the 
creation of a new race of realonable creatures ; their 
original happinefs and innocence, their forfeiture 
of immortality, and their reftoration to hope aiiad 
peace. 

Great events can be haftened or retarded only by 
pcrfons of elevated dignity. Before the greatn efs di f* 
played in Mikon's poem, all other greatnefs ihrinks 
away* The weakeft of his agents are the higheft and 
nobleft of human beings, the original parents of man- 
kind ; with whofe adlions the elements confented ; 
onwhofe reftitude, or deviation of will, depended the 
ftate of terreftrial nature, and the condition of all the 
future inhabitants of the globe. 

Of the other agents in the poem., the chief are 
fuch as it is irreverence to name on flight pccafions. 
The reft were lower powers ; 

—of which the lead could wield 
Thofe elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their regions ; 

powers, which only the controul of Omnipotence jrcr-^ 
ftrains from laying creation wafte, and filling the vaft 
expa^nfe of fpace with ruin and confuiion« To dis- 
play the motives and adlions of beings thus fuperior, 
to far as human reafon can examme them^ or human 
knaginati(Mi reprefent them, is the taflc which this 
mighty poet has undertaken and performed. 

In the examination of epick poems much fpecula* 

tion is commonly employed upon the charailers^ 

The characters in the Paradife Loftj which admit of 

cxamiiiatiQOi. are thofe of angels and of man ; of 
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jitigeis good and evil ; of man in his innocent ahd 
finful ftate. 

Among the angelsj the virtue of BLaphael is tnild 
knd jplacid, of eafy condefceplidn and free communi- 
tation ; that of Michael is regal and lofty^ and, ai 
may feem, attentive to the dignity of his own nature. 
Abdiel and Gabriel appear occafionally, and a6l a^ 
every incident requires; the folltary fidelity df Abdiel 
is very aihiably painted. 

Of the evil angels the charaiSlers are more diverfi* 
ficd. To Satan, as Addifon dbferves, fuch fentiment^ 
are given as fuit the moft exalted and moft depraved 
being. Milton has been cenfured by Clarke ♦ , for the 
impiety which fometimes breaks from Satan's mouth ; 
for there are thoughts, as he juftly remarks, which 
no obfervation of charaftcr can juftify, b'ecaufe no 
good man would willingly permit them to pafs, how* 
ever tWWfiently, through his own mind. To makd 
Satan fpeak as a rebel, without any fuch expreilions 
as might taint the reader's imagination, was indeed 
one of the great difficulties in Milton's undertaking; 
&nd I cannot but think that he has extricated himfelf 
t^th great happinefs. There is in Satan's fpeechei 
litde that can give puin to a pious ear. The language 
of rebellion cannot be the fame with that of obe- 
dience. The malignity of Satan foams in haughti- 
tiefs andobl^inacy i but his expreffions are commonly 
general, and no othervtife ofFenfive than as they are 
wicked. 

The* other chiefs of the celcftial rebellion are very 
judicioufly difcriminatedin the firft and fecond books; 

* Author of the '* Effay on Study." Dr. J. 
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and the ferocious charafter of Moloch appeaiiff 
both in the battle and the council^ with exaA con- 
liftency. 

To Adani and to Eve are given, during their in- 
nocence, fuch fentiments as innocence can generate 
and utter. Their love is pure benevolence and mu- 
tual veneration ; their repafts are without luxury, 
and their diligence without toil. Their addrefles 
to their Maker have little more than the voice 
of admiration and gratitude. Fruition left them 
nothing to alk ; and Innocence left them nothing to 
fear. 

But with guilt enter diftruft and difcord, mutual 
accufation, and ftubborn felf-defence ; they regard 
each other with alienated minds, and dread their 
Creator as the avenger of their tranfgreffion. At lafk 
they feek fhelter in his mercy, foften to repentance, 
jmd melt in fupplication. Both before and after 
the Fall, the fuperiorit/ of Adam is diligently fuf- 
tained. 

Of the probable and the marvellous ^ two parts of a 
vulgar epick poem, which immerge the critick ia 
deep confideration, the Paradife Loft requires little to 
be faid. It contains the hiftory of a miracle, of Crea- 
tion and Redemption ; it difplays the power and the 
mercy of the Supreme Being ; the probable therefore 
4s marvellous, and the marvellous is probable. The 
fubftance of the narrative is truth; and, as truth 
allows no choice, it is, like necellity, fuperior to 
rule. To the accidental or adventitious parts, as 
to every thing human, fome flight exceptions may 
be made ; but the main fabrick is immovably fup- 
ported. 

It 
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It is juftly remarked by Addifon, that this poem 
has, by the nature of its fubjeft, the advantage above 
all others, that it is univerfally and perpetually in- 
tcrefting. All mankind will, through all ages, bear 
the fame relation to Adam and to Eve, and muft 
partake of that good and evil which extend to them- 
felves. 

Of the Machinery ^ fo called from Qso; mtto fjJ^C^'^^^y 
by which is meant the occafional interpolition of fu- 
pcrnatural power, another fertile topick of critical 
remarks, here is no room to fpeak, becaufe every 
thing is done under the immediate and vifible direc- 
tion of Heaven ; but the rule is fo far obfervcd, that 
no part of the a<5tion could have been accomplifhed. 
by any other means. 

Of epifodes^ I think there are only two, contained in 
Raphael's relation of the warin Heaven, and Michael's 
prophetick account of the changes to happen in this 
world. Both are clofely connected with the great 
w^on ; one was neceflary to Adam as a warning, the 
other as a confolation. 

, ' To the completenefs or integrity of the defign no- 
' th8jg can be objedled ; it has diftinftly and clearly 
what Arlftotle requires, a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. There is perhaps no poem, of the fame 
length, from which fo little can be taken without 
apparent mutilation. Here are no funeral games, 
Bor is there any long defcription of a fhield. The 
ftort digreffions at the beginning of thethird, feventh, 
and ninth books, might doubtlefs be fpared ; but fu- 
perfluities fo beautiful who would take away ? or 
i^ho does not willi that the author of the Iliad had 
gratifi^ fucceeding ages with a little knowledge of 
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himfelf J Perhaps no paflages are more frequently oqp 
more attentively read than thofc es^trinfick paran 
'; graphs; and, fince the end of poetry js pleafure, tha^t 
cannot be unpoctical witji which all are pleafed. 

The quellions, whether the a(5lion of the poeni 
be ftriiftly om^ whether the poem can be properly 
L termed heroicky and who is the hero, are raifed by 
nfuch readers as draw their principles of judgement 
Tather from books than frorn reafon. Milton, though 
he intituled Paradiji Lojt only a poem^ yet calls it 
himfelf beroick fong. Pryden petulantly and inde- 
cefltlv denies the heroifm of Adam, bccaufe he wa$ 
overcome ; but there is no realbn why the hero fhould 
Wt be unfortunate, except cftabUfted gr^j^^g^^ 
ftic,C£ls..andjrijtue dp^l^ Jieccflanjly^^ogettupr. 
Cato is the hero of Lucan ; but Lucan's authority 
will not be fuffered by Quintilian to decide. How- 
ever, if fuccefs be necelfary, Adam's deceiver was 
at laft crufhcd ; Adam was reftored to his Maker*^ 
favour, and therefore may fecurely refupie his hu^^ 
pian rank. 

After the fcheme and fabrick of the poem, mufk 
be confidered its component parts, the fentimentsf»d 
the didlion. 

1 he feniiments, a^ expreffive pf manners, or approh 
priated to characters, are, for the greater part, unex- 
ceptionably juft. 

Splendid paflages, containing leflbns qf morality, 
or precepts of prudence, occur feldom. Such is the 
priginal formation of this poem, that, as it admits np 
human manners till the F4II, it can give little aiEft- 
ance to human condu6V. Its end is to raift the 
thoughts above fublunary cares or pleafures. Yet tho 
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praife of that fortitude, with which Abdiel maintsdned 
his fingularity of virtue againft the fcorn of multi- 
tudeSy may be accommodated to all times ; and Ra- 
phaeVs reproof of Adam's curiofity after the planetary 
motions^ with the anfwer returned by Adam, may be 
confidently oppofed to any rule of life which any 
poet has delivered. 

The thoughts which are occafionally called forth 
in the progrefs, are fuch as could only be produced 
by an imagination in the higheft degree fervid and 
adlive, to which materials were fupplied by inceflant 
fiudy and unlimited curiofity. The heat of Milton's 
mind may be faid to fublimate his learning, to throw 
off into his work the fpirit of fcience, unmingled with 
its groirer parts. 

^ He had confidered creation in its whole extent, 
/a^d his defcriptions are therefore learned. He had 
uftomed his imagination to unreftrained indul- 
nce, and his conceptions therefore were extenfive. 
he characfteriftick quality of his poem is fublimity. 
e fometimes defcends to the elegant, but his ele- 
^ment is the great. He can occafionally inveft him- 
fdf with grace; but his natural port is gigantick 
loftinefs *. He can pleafe when pleafure is required ; 
but it is his peculiar power to aftonifh. 

He fcems to have been well acquainted with his 
own genius, and to know what it was that Nature 
had beftowed upon him more bountifully than upon 
others ; the j)ower of difplaying the vaft, illumina- 
ting the fplendid, enforcingthenwftil, darkening the 
gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful ; he therefore 

* Algarotti terms it giganiefcafublimita Miltoniana. Dr. J. 
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^ chofe a fubjeft on which too much could not be faid, 
on which he might tire his fancy without the cenfurc 
of extravagance. 

The appearances of nature, and the occurrences of 
life, did not fatiate his appetite of greatnefs. To 
paint things as they are, requires a minute attention, 
and employs the memory rather than the fancy^ 
Milton's delight was to fport in the wide regions of 
poffibility ; reality was a fcene too narrow for his 
ipind. He fent his faculties out upon difcovery, 
into worlds where only imagination can travel, and 
delighted to form new modes of exiflence, and fiir-^ 
nifti fentiment and adlion to fuperior beings, to trace 
the counfels of Hell, or accompany the choirs of 
Heaven. 

But he could not be always in other worlds ; he 
muft fometimes revifit earth, and tell of things vifi^ 
ble and known. When he cannot raife wonder by 
the fublimity of his mind^^ he gives delight by it^ 
fertility. 

Whatever be his fubjecft, he never fails to fill the ' 

imagination. But his images and defcriptions of the 
fcenes or operations of Nature do not feem to be 
always copied from original form, nor to have the i 

freftinefs, racinefs, and energy, of immediate obfer-^ j 

vation. He faw Nature, as Diyden exprefles it, 
through the fpe5fac!es of books ; and on moft occafions 
calls learning to his afliftance. The garden of | 

Eden brings to his mind the vale of Ennay where 
Proferpine was gathering flowers. Satan makes his. 
way through fighting elements, like Argo betvveeq 
the Cyanean xocks ; or Ulyjis between the two Sicilian 
whirlpools, when he fiiunned Cbarybdts on the lar- 
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hoard. The mythological allufions have been juftly 
cenfured, as not being always ufed with notice 
of their vanity ; but they contribute variety to the 
narration^ and produce an alternate exercife of the 
memory and the fancy. 

His iimilies are lefs numerous, and more various, 
than thofe of his predeceffors. But he does not con- 
fine himfelf within the limits of rigorous comparifon: 
his great excellence is amplitude ; and he expands 
the adventitious image beyond the dimenfions which 
the occaiion required. Thus comparing the Ihield 
of Satan to the orb of tlie Moon, he crouds the ima- 
gination with the difcovery of the telefcope, and all 
the wonders which the telefcope difcovers. 

Of his moral fentimcnts it is hardly praife to afErm 
that they excel thofe of all other poets ; for this 
fuperiority he was indebted to his acquaintance with 
die facred writings 1 he antient epick poets, want- 
• ing the light of Revelation, were very unfkilful 
teachers of virtue ; their principal characters may be 
great, but they are not amiable. The reader may 
rife from their works with a greater degree of adlive 
or paffive fortitude, and fometimes of prudence ; but 
he will be able to carry away few precepts of juftice, 
and none of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, that the advan- 
tages of even Chfiftian knowledge may be poflelTed in 
vain. Ariofto's pravity is generally known ; and, 
though the Deliverance ofjerujalem may be conlidered 
^ a facred fubjeA, the poet has been very fparing of 
fnon^ inftruCtion, 
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In Milton every line breathes fanAity of thought, 
and purity of manners, except when the train of the 
narration requires the inrrodu<5^ion of the rebellious 
fpirtts; and even they are compelled to acknowledge 
their fubjeAion to God^ in fuch a manner as excites 
reverence and confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two ; but thofe 
two are the ^parents of mankind, venerable before 
their fall for dignity and innocence^ and amiable after 
it for repentance and fubmiffion. In the Rvft ftate 
their affection is tender without weaknefs, and their 
piety fublime without prefumption. When they 
have finned, they fhew how difcord begins in mutual 
frailty, and how it ought to ceafe in mutual forbear* 
ance ; how confidence of the divine favour is forfeited 
by fin, and how hope of pardon may be obtained by- 
penitence and prayer. A ftate of innocence we can 
only conceive, if indeed, in our prefent mifery, it 
be poffible to conceive it ; but the fentiments and 
worfhip proper to a fallen and offending Being, wc 
have all to learn, as we have all to piaAife. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always great. 
Our progenitors in their firft ftate converfed with* 
angels ; even when folly and iin had degraded them^ 
they had not in their humiliation tbe port of memi 
fmtors ; and they rife again to reverential regard^ when 
we find that their prayers were beard* 

As human paflions did not enter the world before 
the FalU there is in the faradift Loft little opportu- 
nity for the pathctick ; but what little there is has not 
been loft. That paffion which is peculiar to rational 
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jM&ture, the anguifh arifiog from the confcioufnefs o( 
tn|n%r^flion, and the horrors attending the fenfe of 
the Divine Difpleafure, are very juftly defcribed and 
forcibly imprelfed. But the pailions are moved only 
pn one occafion ; fublimity is the general and pre<i- 
vailing quality of this poem; fublimity varioufly 
modified^ fom^times deicriptive, fometimes arga-f 
sientatiye. 

The defedls and faults of Paradife Loft^ for faults 
and defe<fts every work of man muft have, it is the 
l>ufinefs of impartial criticifm to difcover. As, in 
jdilplaying the excellence of Milton, I have not mad6 
long quotations, becaufe of fele<5ling beauties there 
had been no end, I ihall in the fame general manner 
mention that which feems to deferve cenfure ; for 
what Engliihman can take delight in tranfcribing 
paflB^es, which, if they leifen the reputation of Mil- 
fcui, dimmiih in ibme degree the honour of our 
country ? 

The generality of my fcheme does not admit the 
frequent notice of verbal inaccuracies ; which Bent- 
ley, perhaps better Ikilled in grammar than in poetry, 
has often found, though he fometimes made them, 
and which he imputed to the obtrufions of a revtfer, 
whom the author's blindnefs obliged him to employ ; 
a fuppofkion rafli and groundlefs, if he thought it 
true ; and vile and pernicious, if, as is faid, he in 
private allowed it to be falfe. 

The plan of Paradife Loft has this inconvenience, 
that it comprifes neither human anions nor human 
manners. The man and woman who aft and fufFer 
are in a ftate which ho other man or woman can ever 
)uiow. The reader finds, no tranfaftion in which he 
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can be engaged ; beholds no condition in which he 
can by any effort of imagination place himfelf ; he 
has, therefore, Kttle natural curiofity or fympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the eftedls of Adam's difobe- 
dience; we all iin like Adam, and like him muft all 
bewail our offences ; we have reftlefs and infidious 
enefhies in the fallen angels ; and in the bleiTed fpirits 
we hare guardians and friends ; in the Redemption of 
Biankind we hope to be included ; and in the defcrip- 
tion of Heaven and Hell we are furely intereiled, as 
we are all to refide hereafter either in the regions of 
horrour orof blif^^. 

But thefe truths are too important to be new ; 
they have been taught to our infancy ; they have 
mingled with our folitary thoughts and familiar qpn- 
Terfations, and are habitually interwoven with the 
whole texture of life. Being therefore not new, they 
laife no unaccuftomed emotion in the mind ; what 
we knew before, we cannot learn ; what is not un-. 
expedted, cannot furprife. 

. Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe awful fcenes, from 
fome we recede with reverence, except when ftated 
hours require their aflbciation ; and fix)m others we 
ihrink with horrour, or admit them only as falutary 
infii6lions, as counterpoifes to our interefis and paf- 
iions. Such images rather obftrudt the career of fan-r 
cy than incite it. 

Pleafure and terrour are indeed the genuine fources 
of poetry ; but poetical pleaiure muft be fuch as 
human imagination can at leaft conceive; and poe- 
tical terrour fuch as human fVrength and fortitude 
may combat. 'J l»e good and evil of Eternity are 
too ponderous for the wings of wit i the mind. finks 
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'under them in paflive helpleflhefs, content with 
calm belief and humble adoration. 

Known truths, however, may take a di*^erent ap- 
pearance, and be conveyed to the mind by a new 
train of intermediate images. This M'Jton has un- 
dertaken, and performed with pregnancy and vigour 
of mind peculiar to himfelf. Whoever confiders 
the few radical politions which the Scriprures af- 
forded him, will wonder by what energetic operation 
he expanded them to fuch extent, and ramified them 
to fo much variety, reftrained as he was by rcligioua 
reverence from licentioufnefs of fi<5lion. 

Here is a full difplay of the united force of ftndy 
and genius ; of a great accumulation of materials, 
with judgement to digeft, and fancy to combine 
them : Milton was able to felecft from nature, or 
from ftory, from ancient fable, or from modern 
fcience, whatever could illuftrate or adorn his 
thoughts. An accumulation of knowledge impreg- 
nated his mind, fermented by ftudy, and exalted by 
imagination. 

It has been therefore faid, without an indecent hy- 
perbole, by one of his encomiafts, that in reading 
Paradife Lojl we read a book of univerfal knowledge. 

I But original deficience cannot be fupplied. The 
want of human intereft is always felt. Faradifi hofi 
is one of the books whicii the reader admires and lays 
down, and forgets to take up again. None ever 
wilhed it longer than it is. Its perufal is a duty ra- 
I ther than a pleafure. We read Milton for inftruc- 
r tlon, retire harraffed, and overburdened, and look 
' clfewhere for recreation ; we defert our maftcr, and . 
'; feek for companions^ 

Another 
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Another inconvenience of Milton's delign is, diaf 
it requires the defcription of what cannot be defcribed>- 
the agency of fpirits. He fj^w that immateriality 
fupplied no images, and that he could not ihew 
angels adling but by inftruments of adlion; he 
therefore invefted them with form and matter. This^ 
being neceflary, was therefore defcnfiblc ; and he 
ihouid have fecured the coniiilency of his fyftem^ 
by keeping immateriality out of fight, and enticing 
his reader to drop it from his thoughts. But he has un* 
happily perplexed his poetry with his philofophy. Hii 
infernal and ceieftial powers are fometimes pure fpirit, 
and fometimesanimated body. When Satan walkswith 
his lance upon the burning marl, he has a body; when, 
in his paflage between Hell and the new world, he 
is in dsmger of finking in the vacuity, and is fup* 
ported by a guit of riling vapours, he has a body } 
when he animates the toad, he feems to be mere 
fpirit, that can penetrate matter at pleafure; when 
he /tarts up in his own Jhape^ he has at leaft a deter^ ' 
mined form; and, when he is brought before Gabriel, 
he lias a fpcar and a pitld^ which he had the power 
of hiding in the toad, though the arms of the con- 
tending angels are evidently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandaemionium, bebg 
biorporeal fpv'itSy are at large ^ though without nunt' 
Ifer^ in a limited fpace: yet in the battle, when they 
were overwhelmed by mountains, their arn=»our hurt 
them, crujhtd in upon their fubjlance^ no^ growtt groji 
by ftnning. This likewife happened to the uncor- 
riipted angels, who were overthrown the fiotkr for 
their armsj for unarmed they might eafily as fpiritt havi 
evaded bj contradion or remove. Even as fpirits they 
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txi hardly fpiritual ; for eontraSlion and re$ncf^e are 
images of matter ; but if they could liave efcaped 
without their armour, they might have efcaped 
from it, and left only the empty cover to be batter- 
ed. Uriel, when he rides on a funbeam, is material; 
Satan is material when he is afraid of the prowefs ^ 
Adam. 

The confufion of fpirit and matter, which per- 
Ya4e$ the whole narration of the war of Heaven, fills 
it with incongruity ; and the book in which it is 
related is, I believe, the favourite of children, and 
gradually neglected as knowledge is increafcd. 

After the operation of immaterial agents which 
cannot be explained, may be confidered that of alle- 
gorical perfons which have no real exiftence. To 
exalt caufes into agents, to inveft abftradl ideas with 
form, and animate them with activity, has always 
been the right of poetry. But fuch airy beings are, 
for the moft part, fuifered only to do their natural 
office, and retire. Thus Fame tells a tale, and Vic- 
tory hovers over a general, or perches on a ftandard ; 
but Fame and Vidtory can do no more. To gifc 
them any real employment, or afcribe to them any 
material agency, is to make them allegorical no 
longer, but to fhock the mind by afcribing eifetfks to 
non-entity. In the Prometheus of iEfchylus, we fee 
Violence and Strength ^ and in the Alcejiis of Euripides^ 
we fee Deatby brought upon the ftage, all as a<^ive 
perfons of the drama ; but no precedents can Juftify 
abfurdity. 

Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is undoubtedly 
&iilty. Sin is indeed the mother of Death, and 
may be allowed to be tlie portrefs of Hell; but when 
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they ftop the journey of Satan, a journey defcribed 
as real, and when Death offers him battle, the alle- 
gory is broken. That Sin and Death fhould have 
fhewn the way to Hell, might have been allowed ; 
but they cannot facilitate the paiTage by building a 
bridge, becaufe the difficulty of Satan's paflage is 
defcribed as real and fenfible, and the bridge ought 
to be only figurative. The Hell affigned to the re- 
bellious fpirits is defcribed as not lefs local than the 
refidence of man. It is placed in fome diftant part 
of fpace, feparated from the regions of harmony and 
order by a chaotic wafte and an unoccupied vacuity % 
but Sin and Death worked up a mole of aggravated 
X foil^ cemented with afphaltus ; a work too bulky for 
\ \ ideal architects. 

This unikilful allegory appears to me one of the 
greateft faults of the poem ; and to this there was 
no temptation but the author's opinion of its beauty* 
To the condudl of the narrative fome objedlions 
may be made. Satan is with great expectation 
brought before Gabriel in Paradife, and is fufFered 
to go away unmolefted. The Creation of man is re- 
prefented as the confequence of the vacuity left in 
Heaven by the cxpulfion of the rebels ; yet Satan 
mentions it as a report rife in Heaven before his de- 
parture. 

To find fcntiments for the ftate of innocence was 
very diflicult ; and fomething of anticipation perhaps 
is now and then difcovered. Adam's difcourfe of 
dreams feems not to be the fpeculation of a new- 
created being. I know not whether his anfwer to 
the angel's reproof for curiofity does not want fomc- 
tliing of propriety ; it is the fpeech of a man ac- 
quainted 
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qx£unted with many other men. Some philofdphical 
notions, efpecialiy when the philofophy is falfe, 
might have been better omitted. The angel, in a 
comparifon^ fpeaks of timorous deer^ before deer 
were yet timorous, and before Adam could undcr- 
ftand the comparifon* 

Dryden remarks, that Milton has fome flats among 
his elevations. This is only to fay, that all the parts 
are not equal. In every work, one part muft be for 
the lake of others ; a palace muft have paflages ; a 
poem muft have tranfitions. It is no more to be re- 
quired that wit Ihould always be blazing, than that 
the fun Ihould always ftand at noon. In a great 
work there is a viciffitude of luminous and opaque 
parts, as tliere is in the world a fucceflion of day and 
night« Milton, when he has expatiated in the iky, 
may be allowed fometimes to reviiit earth ; for what 
other author ever foared fo high, or fuftained his 
flight fo long ? 

Milton, being well verfed in the Italian poets, ap- 
pears to have borrowed often from them ; and, as 
every man catches fomething from his companions, 
his defire of imitating Ariofto's levity has difgraced 
his work with the Paradife of Fools i a ficftion not in 
itfelf ill-imagined, but too ludicrous for its place. 

His^glay^-oft-ovcyds, in which he delights too often ; 
his equivocations, which Bentley endeavours to de- 
fend Bythe example of the ancients ; bis unneceflary 
and ungraceful ufe of terms of art ; it is not necef-. 
fary to mention, becaufe they are eafily remarked, 
and generally cenfured ; and at laft bear fo little pro^ 
portion to the whole, that they fcarcely deferve the 
attention of a critick. 
Vol. IX. N Suck 
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I . Such are the faults of that wonderful performaxice 
I Faradife Loft ; which he who can put in balance 
I with its beauties muft be confidered not as nice but 
I as dull, as lefs to be cenfured for want of candour, 
than pitied for want of fcniSbility. 

Of Paradife Regained, the general judgement 

feems now to be right, that it is in many parts de?. 

ganti and every where inftrucftive* It was not to be 

luppofed that the writer of Paradife Lxfi could ever 

write without great efFufions of fancy, and exalted 

precepts of wifdom. The bafis of Paradifi Regained 

is narrow ; a dialogue without a<9:ion can never pleafc 

. like an union of the narrative and dramatick powers. 

\ Had this poem been written not by Milton, but by 

fome imitator, it would have claimed and received 

tmivcffal praife. 

IF Paradife Regained has beert tod much depre- 
ciated, Sampfon Jgonifles has in requital been too 
much admired. It could only be by long preju- 
dice, and the bigotry of learning, that Milton could 
prefer the ancient tragedies, with their encumbrance 
of a chorus, to the exhibitions of the French and 
Englifli ftages ; and it is only by a blind confidence 
in the reputation of Milton, that a drama can be 
praifed in which the intermediate parts have neither 
caufe nor confequence, neither haftcn nor retard the 
cataftrophe. 

In this tragedy are however many particular beaU'* 

ties, many juft fentiments and ftriking lines ; but it 

wants that power of attradling the attention which a 

well-conne6led plan produces. 

• Milton would not have excelled in dramatick wri- 

\ ting ; he knew human nature only in the grofs, and 

\ had 
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!iad never ftudied the fliades of charafter, nor the 
combinations of concurring, or the perplexity of 
contfinding paffions. He had read much, and knew 
what books could teach ; ^ but had mingled little' in 
the world, and was deficient in the knowledge which 
experience muft confer. 

Through all his greater works there prevails an 
uniform peculiarity of Dr^ion, a mode and caft of 
txpreffion which bears little refemblance to that of 
any former writer ; and which is fo far removed from 
common ufe, that an unlearned reader, when he firft 
opens his book, finds himfelf furprifed by a new 
language. 

This novelty has been, by thofe who can find no- 
thing wrong in Milton, imputed to his lahorious en- 
deavours after words fuitable to the grandeur of his 
ideas. Our languagey fays Addifon, funk under him. 
But the truth is, that, both in profe and verfe, he 
had formed his fl:yle by a pervcrfe and pedantick 
principle. He was defirous to ufe EngHfh' words 
with a foreign idiom. This in all his profe is difco- 
vered and condemned ; for there judgement operates 
freely, neither foftened by the beauty, nor awed by 
the dignity of his thoughts ; but fuch is the power 
of his poetry, that his call is obeyed without refif- 
tance, the reader feels himfelf in captivity to a Jiigher 
and a nobler ntind, and criticifm finks in admira* 
tion. 

Milton's ftyle was not modified by his fubjeil ; 

what is fliewn with greater extent in Parudt/e Lojij 

may be found in Comus. One fource of his peculi- 

^ arity was his familiarity with the Tufcan poets ; the 

difpofition of his words is, I think, frequently ^ a- 

K 2 lian; 
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lian ; perhaps fometimes combined with other 
tongues. Of him, at laft, may be faid what Jonfon 
fays of Spenfer, that he wrote no language^ but has 
formed what Butler calls a Babylonijh Dialeif^ in it- 

' felf harlh and barbarous, but made by exalted genius 
and extenlive learning the vehicle of fo m«ch in- 

^j fh'u<5lion and fo much pleafure, that, like other 

V lovers, we find grace in its deformity. 

Whatever be the faults of his diftion, he cannot 
want the praife of copioufnefs and variety : he was 
mafter of his language in its full extent ; and has 
felefted the melodious words with fuch diligence, 
that from his book alone the Art of Englifh Poetry 
might be learned. 

After his diftion, fomething muft be faid of his 
n^erpficqtion. The meafure, he fays, is the Englijh 
heroick verfe without rhyme. Of this mode he had 
many examples among the Italians, and fome in his 
own country. The Earl of Surrey is faid ta have . 
tranflatedone of Virgil's books without rhyme ; and, 
befide our tragedies, a few Ihort poems had appeared 
in blank verfe, particularly one tending to reconcile 
the nation to Raleigh's wild attempt upon Guiana, 
iand probably written by Raleigh himfelf. Thefc 
petty performances cannot be fuppofed to have much 
influenced Milton, who more probably took his hint 
from Triffino's Italia Liberata ; and, finding blank 
verfe eafier than rhyme, was dcfirous of perfuading 
himfelf that it is better. 

Rhyme, he fays, and fays truly, is no necejfary adjunEl 

of true poetry. But, perhaps, of poetry, 2B a'ffielital 

operation, metre or mufick is no neceflary adjunft: 

it is however by the mufick of metre that poetry 

^ has 
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has been difcriminated in all languages ; ancl, in lan- 
guages melodioufly conftrudled with a due proper- 

! tion of long and fliort fyllables, metre is fufficient. 

But one language cannot communicate/ its rules to 
another; where metre isfcanty and imj^erfecft, fome 

j help is neceflary . The mufick of the ErigHfh heroick 

I lines ftrikes the ear fo faintly, that it is eafily loft, 

I unlefs all the fyllables of every line cp-operate toge- 1 

ther ; this co-operation can be only pbtained by the ! 
prefervation of every verfe unmin^ed with another 

i as a diftindl fyftem of founds ; and .this diftindtnefs 

is obtained and preferred by the artifice of rhyme. 
The variety of paufes, fo much boaftcd by the lovers 

I of blank verfe, changes the meafures of an Englifti 

poet to the periods of a declaimer ; and there are 
only a few fkilful and happy readers of Milton, who 
enable their audience to perceive where the lines 
end or begin. Blank verfe ^ faid an ingenious critick, 
feems to be verfe only to the eye. 

Poetry may fubfift without rhyme, but Englifli 
poetry will not often pleafe ; nor can rhyme ever be 
fafely fpared but where the fubjedl is able to fapport 
itfelf. Blank verfe makes fome approach to that 
which is called the lapidary flyle ; has neither the eafi- : 
nefs of profe, nor the melody of numbers, and there- i 
fore tires by long continuance. Of the Italian writers 
without rhyme, whom Milton alledgcs as precedents, 
{f\\ not one is popular ; what reafon could urge in its // 
J \ \defence has been confuted by the ear. ' / 

But, whatever be the advantages of rhyme, I can- 

I not prevail on myfelf to wilh that Milton had been 

a rhymer ; for I cannot wifh his work to be other 
than it is ; yet like other heroes, he is to be admired 

j N 3 rather / 
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ratlicr than imitated . He tliat thinks himfelf capable 
of aftonllhing may write blank vcrfe ; but thofe that 
hope only to pleafe muft condefcend to rhyme. 

The higheft,pradfe of genius is original invention* 
Milton cannot be faid to have contrived the ftrudure 
of an epic poem^ and therefore owes revere^ice ta 
that vigour and amplitude of mind to which all ge- 
nerations muft be indebted for the art of poetical 
narration, for the texture of the fable, the variation 
of incidents, the interpofition of dialogue, and all 
the ftratagems that furprize and enchain attention. 
But, of all the borrowers from Homer, Milton is 
perhaps the leaft indebted. He was naturally a 
thinker for himfelf, confident of his own abilities, 
and difdainful of help or hindrance : he did not re-^ 
fufe admiifion to the thoughts or images of his pre- 
deccflbrs, but he did not feek them. From his con- 
temporaries he neither courted nor received fupport;, 
there is in his writings nothing by which the pride 
of other authors might be gratified, or favour gained ; 
no exchange of praife, nor foJicitation of fupport,. 
His great works were performed under difcounte- 
nance, and in blindnefs; but difficulties vanifhed at 
his touch ; he was born for whatever is arduous i 
and his work is not the greateft of heroigk poi^ms^ 
only becaufe it is not the firft. 
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Of the great author of Hudibras there is a life 
prefiKed to the latter editions of his poem, by an 
unknown writer, an4 therefore of difputable au- 
thority ; and fomc account is incidentally given by 
Wood, who confelTes the uncertainty of his own 
narrative ; more however than they knew cannot 
now be learned, and nothiog ren>ains but to cpmpare 
|uid copy them, 

SAMUEL BUTLER was born in the parifh of 
Btrcnlham in Worcefterfhire, according to his bio- 
grapher, in 1 612, This account Dr. Nafh finds con- 
^rmed by the regifter. He was chriftened Feb. 14. 

His father's condition is varioufly reprefented, 
Wood mentions him as competently wealthy ; but 
Mr. liOngueville, the fon of Butler's principal friend, 
iays he was an honeft farmer with fome fmall eftate, 
who made a fhift to educate his fon at thegrammar- 
fchool of Worcefter, under Mr. Henry Bright*, from 

whofe 

* Tbcfe arc the words of the author of the fhort account of 
Bufler prefixed to Hudibras, which Dr. Johnfon, notwithlhnding 
wiat h^ fays above, fccms to have fuppofed wag written by Mr. 

N 4 Longueville^ 
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wliofe care he removed for a Ihort time to Cam«» 
bridge ; but, for want of money, was never made a 
member of any college- Wood leaves us rather 
doubtful whether he went to Cambridge or Oxford ; 
but at laft makes him pals fyx or feven years at 
Cambridge, without knowing in what hall or coU 
lege ; yet it can hardly be imagined that he lived fo 
long in either unlverfity but as belonging to one 
houfe or another ; and it is ftill lefs likely that ''he 
could have fo long inhabited a place of learning with 
fo little difti^ftion as to leave his f efidenge uncertain^ 
Dr. Nafli hasdifcovered that his father was owner of 
a houfe and a little land, worth about eight pounds 4 
year, ftill called Builefs tenement^ 

Longuevllle, the father 5 but the contrary Js to be inferred from at 
fubfeqiient pafihge, wherein the author laments that he ha4 
neither faoh an acquaintance nor iutereft with Mr. Longuevill© 
as to procure from him the golden remains of Butler there men« 
tioned. He was probably led into this miilake by a tiotc in the 
^iog.Brit. p lOTjy fignifying, that thefpoef tliisgentlomanwaff 
living in 1736, 

* Of this friend and generous patron of Butler, Mr. Willian^ 
Longucville, I find an account, written by a pcrfon who was wcU 
acquainted with him^ to this eSt&^ viz. that he was a convey-i 
ancing lawyer, an^ a bencher of the Inner Temple, and had raife4 
himfelf from a low beginning to very great eminence in thut pro-r 
feffion 3 that he was eloquent and learned, of fpotlefs inte^ity i 
that he fupported an aged father who had ruined his fortunes hf 
extravagance, and by his induilry and application re«>edified a 
ruined family 3 that he fupported Butler> who, but for him, muft 
literally have ftarved 3 and received from hin^ as a recompcnce the 
papers called his Remains. Lite of the Lord-keeper Guilford^ 
p. 289. Thefe have fince been given to the publick by Mr.Thycr- 
of Mancheft^r 3 and the originals are now in the h9nd8 of the 
]^ev. Dr. Farmer, mailer of Emanuel College, Cambpdge. H. 

wooa 
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Wood has his information from his brother, whofe 
narrative placed him at Cambridge, in oppofition to 
that of his neighbours, which fcnt him to Oxford. 
The brother's feems the beft authority, till, by con- 
fdSing his inability to tell his hall or college, he 
gives reafon to fufpeift that he was refolved to beftow 
on him an academical education ; but durft not name 
a college, for fear of detedlion. 

He was for fome time, according to the author of 
his Life, clerk to Mr. JefFerys of Earl's Croomb in 
Worcefl:erlhire, an eminent juftice of the peace. In 
his fervice he had not only leifure for ftudy, but for 
recreation : his amufements were muiick and paint- 
ing ; and the reward of his pencil was the friendfliip 
of the celebrated Cooper. Some piftures, faid to be 
his, were (hewn to Dr. Nalh, at EarKs Croomb ; but, 
when he enquired for them fome years afterwards, 
he found them deftroyed, to ftop windows, and owns 
that they hardly deferved a better fate. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of the 
Countcfs of Kent, where he had the ufe of a library; 
and fo much recommended himfelf to Selden, that 
te was often employed by him in literary bufinefs. 
Selden, as is well known, was fteward to the Coun- 
ted, and is fuppofed to have gained much of his 
wealth by managing her eftate. 

In what charafter Butler was admitted into that 
Lady's fervice, how long he continued in it, and why 
be left it, is, like the other incidents of his life, ut- 
terly unknown. 

The vicifljtudes of his condition placed him after- 
wards in the family of Sir Samuel Luke, one of 
Cromwell's officers. Here he obfcrved fo much of 

the 
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written or beg^^n his poem at this time ; and it is 
likely that fuch a defign would be formed ia a place 
where he faw the principles and pra<Slices of the re- 
bels, audacious and undifguifed in the confidence of 
iuccefs. 

At length the King returned, and the time carao 
in which loyalty hoped for its reward. Butler, 
however, was only made fecretary to the Earl of Car-* 
bury, prcfident of the principality of Wales ; who 
conferred on him the ftewardfhip of Ludlow Caftle, 
when the Court of the Marches was revived. 

In this part of his life, he married Mrs. Herbert, 
a gentlewoman of a good family ; and lived, fays. 
Wood, upon her fortune, having ftudied the com- 
mon law, but never praAifed it. A fortune Ihe had, 
fays his biographer, but it was loft by bad fecurities* 

In 1663 was publifbed the firft part, containing 
three cantos, of the poem of Hudibras, which, as. 
Prior relates, was made known at Coqrt by the tafto 
and influence of the Earl of Dorfet. When it w3$ 
known, it was neceflarily admired : the King quoted, 
the courtiers ftudied, and the whole party of thei 
royaUfts applauded it. Every eye watched for tha 
golden Ihower which was to fall upon the authcuv 
yfho certainly was not without his part in the genem 
cxpedlation. 

In 1664 the fecond part appeared ; the curiofity 
of the nation was rekindled, and the writer was agaiij. 
praifed and elated. But praife was his whole rc-p 
ward. Clarendon, fays Wood, gave him reafon to 
hope for *' places and employments of value and,. 
•^ credit;" but no fuch advantages did he ever obtain, 
I It 
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It is reported that the King once gave him three 
hundred guineas ; but of this temporary bounty I find 
no proof. 

Wood relates that he was lecretary to Vlllien 
Duke of Buckingham, when he was Chancellor of 
Cambridge : this is doubted by the other writer, who 
yet allows the Duke to have been his frequent benc^ 
fadlor. That both thyfe accounts are falfe there is 
reafon to fufpc<SV, from a ftory told by Packe, in his 
account of the Life of Wycherley ; and from feme 
verfes which Mr. Thyer has pubhlhed in the author's 
Remains. 

** Me, Wycherley," fays Packe, ** had always laid 
^* hold of an opportunity which offered of reprc- 
^* fenting to the Duke of Buckingham how well Mr, 
^' Butler had deferved of the Royal Family, by writ- 
** ing his inimitable Hudibras ; and that it was & 
** reproach to the Court, that a perfon of his loyalty 
^^ and wit fhould fuffer in obfcurity, and under the 
^* wants he did. The Duke always feemed to hearken 
^* to him with attention enough ; and after fomc 
** time undertook to recommend his pretenfions to 
^* his Majefty. Mr. Wycherley, in hopes to keep 
** him fteady to his word, obtained of his grace to 
^* name a day, when he might introduce that modeft 
^* and unfortunate poet to his new patron. At laft an 
^* appointment was made, and the place of meeting 
** was agreed to be the Roebuck. Mr, Buder and 
*' his friend attended accordingly; the Duke joined 
*^ fhem ; but, as the D — 1 would have it, the door 
*' oftheroomwhere they fat was open, and his Grace, 
^* who had feated himfelf near it^ obferving a pimp 

'' of 
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** of his acquaintance (the creature too was a knight) 
*' trip by with a brace of ladies, immediately quitted 
•* his engagement to follow another kind of bufinefs^ 
** at which he was more ready than in doing good 
•* offices to men of defert , though no one was better 
^* qualified than he, both in regard to his fortune and 
** anderftanding, to proteft them, and, from that 
'* time to the day of his death, poor Butler never 
** found the leaft efFeft of his promife !** 

Such is the ftory. The verfes are written with a 
degree of acrimony, fuch as negledl and difappoint- 
ment might naturally excite ; and fuch as it would be 
hard to imagine Butler capable of expreffing* againtt 
a man who had any claim to his gratitude. 
• NotwithftandinJ; this difcouragement and negleft, 
he ftlll profecuted his defign ; and in 1678 publifhed 
the third part, which ftill leaves the poem imperfedt 
and abrupt. How much more he originally intended, 
or with what events the acSlion was to be concluded, 
it is vain to conjecture. Nor can it be thought ftrangc 
that he fhould ftop here, however unexpeftedly. To 
write without reward is fufficiently unpleafing. He 
had now arrived at an age when he might think it 
proper to be in jeft no longer, and perhaps his health 
might now begin to fail. 

He died in 1680; and Mr. Longueville, having 
unfuccefsfully folicited a fubfcription for his inter- 
ment in Weftminfter Abbey, buried him at his own 
coft in the church-yard of Covent Garden *. Dr. Si- 
mon Patrick read the fervice. 

Granger 

* In a note in tlie '* BIrgraphia Britannica," p. 1075, he is faid, 
on the authority of tlxc younger Mr. Longueville, to Lave lived for 
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Granger was informed by Dr. Pcarce, wht) named 
for his authority Mr, Lowndes of the Treafury, that 
Butler had an yearly penlion of an hundred pounds. 
This is contradi<fted by all tradition, by the com* 
plaints of Oldham, and by the reproaches of Dry* 
den ; and I am afraid will never be confirmed. 

About fixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a printer. 
Mayor of London, and a friend to Butler*s princi* 
pies, beftowed on him a monument in Weftminftcr 
Abbey^ thus infcribed : 

M.S. 
SAMUELIS BUTLERI, 
Qq\ Stren/hamia in agro Vigorn. nat. 1612^ 
obiit Lond. i68o. 
Vir doflus imprimis, accr, integer ; 
Operibus Ingenii, non item prsemiis, foelix: 
Satyrici aped nos Carminis Artifex egregius ; 
Quo limulat^ Religionis Larvam detraxit, 
£t Perduellium fcelera iiberrime exagitavit; 
Scriptornm in fuo genere, Primus & Poflremus* 
Ne, GUI vivo dccrant fere omnia, 
Dceflct ctiam mortuo Tumulus, 
Hoc tandem pofito marmor^« curavit 
Johannes Barber, Civis LondlnenftSj lyai. 

After his death were publiflied three fmall volumes 
of his pofthumous works : I know not by whom col- 
ledled, or by what authority afcertained * ; and, 
lately, two volumes more have been printed by Mr. 

fame years in Rofe-i^reet^ Covent-Garden, and alfo that he died 
there; the latter of thefe particulars is rendered highly probable^ 
by his being interred in the cemetery of tliat pariili. H. 

* They were colle6ted into one, and publxihed in iimo. 
173 a. H. 

Thyer 
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Thyer of Manchcfter, indubitably genuine* I^rottl 
none of thcfe pieces can his life be traced, or hi^ 
character difcovered. Some verfcs, in the laft collec- 
tion, ihew him to have been among thofe who ridi- 
culed the mftttution of the Royal Society^ of which 
the enemies were for fome time very numerous and 
nrery acrimonious, for what reafon it is hard to con- 
ceive, fmcc the philofophers profefled not to advance 
dodlrines, but to produce hAs ; and the moft zealous 
enemy of innovation muft admit the gradual progrefs 
of experience, however he may oppofe hypothetical 
temerity. 

In this mift of obfcurity pafled the life of Butler, 
a manwhofe name can only perifhwith his language. 
The mode and place of his education are unknown ; 
the events of his life are varioufly related ; and all 
that can be. told with certainty is, that he was 
poor, 

THE poem of Hudibras is one of thofe compoH- 
tions of which a nation may juftly boaft ; as the 
images which it exhibits aredomeftick, the fentiments 
unborrowed and tinexpeded, and the ftrain of didlion 
original and peculiar. We muft not, however, fuffer 
the pride, which we aflume as the countrymen of 
Butler, to make any encroachment upon juftice, nor 
appropriate thofe honours which others have a right 
to fliare. The poem of Hudibras is not wholly 
Englifh ; the original idea is to be found in the hif- 
tory of Don Quixote ; a book to which a mind of 
the greateft powers may be indebted without difgrace. 

Cervantes fliews a man, who having, by the incef- 
fant perufal of incredible tales, fubjedVed hisunder- 

ftanding 
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l^andiBgto his Imagination, and fiuniliarifed his mind 
by pertimicious meditation to trains of incredible 
events, and fcenes o£ impoiiible exiilence ; goes out 
in the pride of knighthood to redfefs wrongs, and 
defend virgins^ to refcue captive princefles, and 
tumble ufurpcrs from their thrones ; attended by a 
fquire^ whofe cunning, too low for the fufpicion of 
a generous mind^ enables him often to cheat his 
QUkfter. 

The hero of Butler is a Prefbyterian JufHce, who, 
in the confidence of legal authority. and ^the rage of 
aealous igncM'ance, ranges the country to rcpreft 
fuperftition and corretfl abufes, accompanied by 
an Independent Qerk, difputatious and obilinate, 
^ith whom he often debates, but never conquers 
him. 

. Ceirantcs had fo much kindnefs for Don Quixote, 
tbbt, however he embarrafTes him with abfurd dif- 
trefies, be gives him fo much fenfe and virtue as 
may preferve our efteem ; wherever he is, or what- 
ever he does, he is made by matchlefs dexterity 
commonly ridiculous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had no tendernefs ; 
he chufes not that any pity Ihould be Ihewn or refpedt 
paid him : he gives him up at once to laughter and 
contempt, withoat any quality that can dignify or 
protecft him. 

In forming the charaAer of Hudibras, and defcri- 
bing his perfon and habiliments, the author feems to 
labour with a tumultuous confufion of diflimilar ideas. 
He had read the hiftory of the mock knights-errant ; 
he knew the notions and manners of a Prefbyterian 
magiftrate, and tried to unite the abfurdities of both, 

however 
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however diftant, in one perfbnage. Thus he gives 
him that pedantic ollentation of knowledge which 
has no relation to chivalry, and loads him with niar-> 
tial encumbrances that can add nothing to his civil 
dignity. He fends him out a cclonelUng^ aRd yet 
never brings him within fight of war. 

If Hudibras be confidcred as the reprefentative of 
the Prefby terians, it is not eafy to fay why his weapons 
fliould be reprcfented as ridiculous or ufelefs ; for, 
whatever judgement mi^t be pafled upon their 
knowledge: or their arguments, experience had fuf- 
ficicntly Ihewn that their fwords were not to be 
defpifed. 

The hero, thus compounded of fwaggerer and pe- 
dant, of knight and juftice, is led forth to adlion, 
with his fquire Ralpho, an Indeperident Enthufi^. 

Of the contexture of events planned by the author, 
which is called the acftion of the poem, fince it is left 
imperfeA, nojudgementcanbe made. It is probable, 
that the hero was to be led through many lucklcfs ad- 
ventures, which would give occaiion, like his attack 
upon the bear and fiddle ^ to expofe the ridiculous 
rigour of the fedlaries ; like his encounter with Sidro- 
phel and Whacum, to make fuperftition and ere- . 
di^ility contemptible ; or, like his recourfe to the low 
retailer of the law, difcbver the fraudulent pradlices 
of different profeflions. 

What feries of events he would have formed, or. in 
what manner he would have rewarded or punilhed 
his hero, it is now vain to conjeAure. His work 
muft have had, as it feems, the defedl whicluDry- 
den imputes to Spenfer ; the adlion could not have 
been one ; there cOuld only have been a fuccef- 

fion 
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€on of incidents, ea'ch of whkh might have happen- 
ed without the reft, and wftch could not all co-ope- 
rate to any lingle coiiclufion. ' 

The difcontinuity of the aftion might however 
have becfl «afily forgiven, if there had been adlion 
enough: but J believe every reader regrets the 
paucity of events, and compfains that in the poem 
of Hudibras, as in the hiftory of Thucydides, there 
is more faid than done. The fcenes are too feldom 
changed, and the attention U tired with long con- 
Tcrfation. 

It is indeed much more eafy to form dialogues 
than to contrive adventures. Every pofition makes 
way for an argument, and every objedHon diftates ati 
anfwcr. Whcu two difputants are engaged upon a 
complicated and cxtenfive queftion, the difficulty is 
not to continue, but to end the conrjovcrfy. But 
whether it be that we (comprehend but few of the 
poflibilities <rf Kfe, or that life itfelf affords little 
variety, every man who has tried knows how much 
labour it will coft to form fuch a combination of cir- 
cumftances as fhall have at once the grace of noveUy 
and credibility, and delight foncy without violence 
to reafon. 

Perhaps the Dialogue of this poem is not perfcft. 
Some power of chgaging the attention might havp 
been added to it by -quicker reciprocfation, by feafon- 
able interruptions, by fudden queftions, and by a 
nearer approach to dramatic Iprit^linefi ; without 
which, fiiSbitious fpeeches will always tire, however 
fparldfeig with fcntences, and however variegated witlj 
allufions. ^ 

Vol. IX. . Q Thp 
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ThjB great fo^rcc qf pifafv^m }s vjni^tF* lJftifif»r* 
mity muft tifc at laft, f^pqgh it be n|fiifori«ity ef 
excellence. We love to c^pf^J: j *nd| w^cp cjcpcdt^- 
tion is di^pointed or gradfii^, wp wwt fo be ggain 
fxppfaing. For thi^ impfi^ipiipp of f hp prf ftfl^t wfee4 
ever would pleafe pii^i^b m^lqp prPY^^^n. The iliUfu} 
lyriter irrit^ff^ mulcef^ hi^I^s ^ ^uc diftrjbutipn of |bf 
ilill ^nd afiinvipi4 PAT^- (t is for want of this ^rff^ 
jnturtpxture, apd lihof^ neceflTj^ry changf s, th^t f^ 
YVhole qf ftbopl^ injty Ij? tftlifi^s, thq^gb ^l t^P §»fi$ 
gre praifedk 

If inp^hauftible vi\\ could giyiJ pcjpptus^l pjeafure, 
no eyp WQuld ever lis^ve Ij^lf-yead t|ie wprk pf Butl^T i 
fqr wbat pqct l^a» ever bfopght (p niapy remotp 
images lb happily togethef ? It U fc^rcely poffible \o 
pe^THfe a page without fiqdiqg fqmp a^qcis^tion pf 
imager ^h^t was qevcy foupd before, gy thp firft pa- 
ragraph the reader is amufe^i, by thp next he i^ de^ 
lighted, and by a few mqre (trained to aftoniihiucnt ; 
but aftqniftipient is ^ tpilfome pleafqrp ; he is fppfi 
weary of wondering, apd longs to be diverted. 

Omnia vult belle Nfatho dicere, die aliquando 
£t bcnoy die neqtrum, die ali<}uando npak. 

^ Imagination is ufelf fs iivitb^ut knowledge : nature 
gives in vain the power of combination, unlefs ftudy 
and ohfervation fupply ipaterials to be combiafd. 
Butler's treafure$ of l^nowledge appear proportioned 
to his expence : whatever topick epppleys Ixis (nind» 
he (hev's bimfelf qualified to expand and iliuflarate it 
^ith aU the ai^ceifariea that boql^s can furniflfr: be is 
found not only to have travelled the beaten roa4> 
but the bye-paths of literature ; not pftly to have 
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tsil^en general furveys, but to have examined parti-^ 
gular^ with minute infpedlion. 

If the French boaft the learning of K^lais, 
we need not be afraid of confronting them with 
Bmkr. 

But the moA valuable parts of his performance are 
thofe which retired ftudy and native wit cannot fupply, 
Ho that merely makea a book from hooks may bo 
ufeful, but can fcarcely be great. Butler had not 
iufiered life to glide befide him unfecn or unobferved. 
He had waiched with great diligence the operations 
of human nature^ and traced the efFe<5ls of opinion 1 
buxf^ur, intereft, and pailion. From fuch remarks 
proceeded that great number of fententious diftichf 
which have paiTed into converfation, and are added 
as proverbial axioms to the general ilock of practical 
knowledge. 

When any work has been viewed and admired, 
the iirft queftion of intelligent curiofity is, how was 
it performed ? Hudibras was not a hafty efFuHon ; it 
was not produced by a fudden tumult of imagination^ 
pr a fhort paroxyfm of violent labour. To accumu* 
late fuch a mafs of fentiments at the call of accidental 
dcfire, or of fudden neceflity, is beyond the reach 
and power of the moft a<Siive and comprehenfive 
mind. I am informed by Mr. Thycr, of IVfenchefter, 
that excellent editor of this author's reliques, that he 
could ihew fomething like Hudibras in profe. He 
has ifi his pofieffion the common-place book, in 
which Butler repofited not fuch events and precepts 
s^ ^e gathered by reading; but fuch remarks, fimi* 
Ikudes, alhifioDs, aflembU^s, or inferences, as oc« 
caQon promptcdi co: meditation produced, thofe 

o z thoughts 
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thoughts that were generated in his own mind, and 
might be ufefully applied to fome future purpofe, 
Such is the labour of thole who write for immor- 
tality. 

But human works are not eafily found without a 
periftiable part. Of the anticnt poets every reader 
feels the mythology tedious and oppreffive. Of Hu- 
dibras, the manners, being founded on opinions, 
are temporary and local, and therefore become every 
day lefs intelligible, and lefs ftriking. What Cicero 
fays of philofophy is true likewife of wit and humour, 
that '* time effaces the fi<5lions of opinions, and con- 
** firms the determbations of Nature/* Such man- 
ners as depend upon ftanding relations and general 
paffions are co-extended with the race of man ; but 
thofe modifications of life and peculiarities of prac- 
tice, which are the progeny of error and perverfe- 
nefs, or at beft of fome accidental influence or 
tranfient pcrfuafion, muft periih with their parents. 

Much therefore of that humour which tranfported 
the laft century with merriment is lofl: to us, who do 
not know the four folemnity, the fuUen fuperftition, 
the gloomy morofenefs, and the fl:ubborn fcruples, 
of the antient Puritans ; or, if we knew them, derive 
our information only from hooks, or frc«n tradition, 
have never had them before our eyes, and cannot 
but by recollection and ftudy underfirand the lines in 
which they are fatirifed. Our grandfathers knew tho 
pidlurc from the life; we judge of the life by con-^ 
tcmplating the pidVure, 

It is fcarcely poflible, in the fogylarlty and compo^ 
furc of tho prefent time, to image the tumult of 
fbfurdity, ^4 ^lamouf of contxadidion, which per* 
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)>lexlcd doArine, difordcrcd pnwftice, and difturbed 
both public and private quiet, in that age when fub- 
ordination was broken, and awe was hifTedaway; 
when any unfettled innovator, who could hatch a 
half^fbrmed notion, produced it to the publick; 
when every man might become a preacher, and al- 
moft every preacher could colletft a congregation. 

The wifdom of the nation is very reafonably fup- 
pofed to refide in the parliament. What can be con^ 
eluded of the lower claflcs of the people, when in one 
of the parliaments fummoned by Cromwell it was 
ferioufly propofed, that all the records in the Tower 
Ihould be burnt, that all memory of things paft 
Should be efToced, and that the whole fyftem of life 
ihould commence anew ? 

We have never been witnefTes of anlmofities excited 
by the ufe of mince-pies and plumb-porridge ; nor 
feen with what abhorrence thofe, who could eat 
them at all other times of the year, would ftirink from 
them in December. An old Puritan who was alive 
in my Childhood, being at one of the fcafts of the 
church invited by a neighbour to partake his cheer, 
told him, that if he would treat him at an alehoufe 
with beer brewed for all times and feafons, he 
ihould accept his kindnefs, but would have none of 
his fuperftitious meats or drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of 
all games of chance ; and he that reads Gataker up- 
on Lots may fee how much learning and realon one 
erf the firft fcholars of his age thought neceflary, to 
prove that it was no crime to throw a die, or play at 
cards, or to hide a fhilling for the regkoning. 

o 3 Aftrolog}'-, 
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Aftrology, however, againft which fo much of 
the fatire is dirfediedy was not more the folly of thtt 
Puritans than of others. It had in that time a very 
extenfive dominion. ItdpredifliousrsUfed hopes and 
fears in minds which ought to have reje6bed it with 
contempt. In hazardous undertakings care was 
taken to begin under the influence of a propitious 
planet ; and, when the king wai prifoner in Qurif- 
brook Caftle, an aftrologer was confulted what hour 
Would be found moft favourable to an efcape. 

What ^fFeft this poem had upon the publick, 
whether it fhamed impofture, or reclaimed credulity, 
is not eafily determined. Cheats can feldom ftand 
long againft laughter. It is certain that the credit 
of planetary intelligence wore faft away; though 
fome men of knowledge, and Dryden among them, 
continued to belie\"e that conjunftiOns and i^pofi- 
tions had a great part in the diftributiott of gbod or 
cvif, and in the government of fublunary things. 

Poetical Adtion ought to be probable upon ctttaiA 
fuppolitions, and fuch probability as burlefque re- 
quires is here violated only by one incident. No- 
thing can fliew more plainly tha nec^fiity of doing 
fomething, and the difficulty Of finding fomething 
to do, than that Butler was reduced fo traftsfet to his 
hero the flagellation of Sancho, not the moft agree- 
able fiAion of Cervantes ; very fuitabk indted to 
the manners of that age and nation, which &f(dtibed 
wonderful efficacy to voluntary penances ; biit fo 
remote from the pra6lice and opinions of the Hudi- 
braftick time, that judgement and imagination tfe 
alike offended. 

The 
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^ The cii(fti«n 6f thh frtJ6m h grofsly familiar, ind 
tlii mimbfeft porpofeiy heg1e6!fed, Except in a feW 
places ivH^i'e th^ thoughts by thelf native excel- 
feiic6 fectire thcrfrfelves froih violation, bting ftlch atf 
ftdani language' cahrtot exprefs. The mode of ver- 
fijSfcsttion lias bdin bkrtied b^ Eff-ydeh, iivho ttgttti 
fink th^ Kdytiick nreafare was not fathef chbfen. Td 
tBC erttkal fentehcrf of Dryderi the higheft revetehce' 
vttftli b6 dii*, wer6 flO< his decffittis bftin pretrpi- 
fatg,- Ah4 Ms opinions rnxtoatnre. When he wiihed 
to change the meafure he f)tetably woirfd hive beeil 
iw'ilfifig to change riiof e. If he ihtended that, whert 
the numb^fj were heroick, fhe diftten fhould fWl 
ycnidin viilgdr, Kef planned a vefy hefef6'gen66tt3 and 
tfhndtufal c<yrti(jbfltiori. ff he p'feferred a general 
fttteHheffr both of fbund jfnd woifds, he can be only 
underftood to wifli Butler had undertaken a different 
work. 

The meafure is quick, fpritely, and colloquial, 
fuitable to the vulgarity of the words and the levity 
of the fentiments. But fuch numbers and fuch dic- 
tion can gain regard only when they are ufed by a 
writer whofe vigour of fancy and copioufnefs of know- 
ledge entitle him to contempt of ornaments, and who, 
in confidence of the novelty and juftnefs of his con- 
ceptions, can afford to throw metaphors and epithets 
away. To another that conveys common thoughts 
in carelefs verfification, it will only be faid, " Pau- 
" per videri Cinna vult, & eft pauper.** The 
meaning and di<5lion will be worthy of each other, 
and criticifm may juftly doom them to pcrifh to- 
gether. 

4 Nor 
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Nor even though another Butler ihoold artfe^ 
T^ould another Hudibras obtain the lame regard. 
Burlefque conlifts in a difproportjon between the 
flyle and the fentitncnts, or between the adventitious 
fentimentft and the fundamental fubjecSt. It tl^ere- 
fore, like all bodies compounded of heterogeneous 
parts^ contains in it a principal of corruption. All 
difproportion is unnatural ; and from what is unna- 
tural we can derive only the pleafure which no- 
velty produces. We admire it awhile as & ffaunge 
thing ; but when it is no longer ftrange, we perceive 
its deformity. It is a kind of artifice, which by fre* 
quent repetition deteAs itfelf; andthe reader, learn- 
ing in time what he is to expert, lays down his.book^ 
as the fpetSlator turns away from a fecond exhibition 
of thofe tricks, of which the only ufc is to lhew> that 
they can be played* 
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JoHNWILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rocheftei', 
the fon of Henry Earl of Rocheftcr, better 
known by the title of Lord Wilmot, fo often men- 
tioned in Clarendon's Hiftory, was born April lo, 
1647, at Ditchley in Oxfordfliire. After a gram- 
matical education at the fchool of Burford^ he en- 
tered a nobleman into Wadham 0)llege in 1659, 
only twelve years old; and in i66i, at fourteen^ 
was, with fome other perfons of high rank, made 
mafter of arts by Lord Clarendon in perfon. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy; and 
at his return devoted himfelf to the Court. In 
1665 he went to fea with Sandwich, and difiinguifhed 
himfelf at Bergen by uncommon intrepidity; and the 
next fummer ferved again on -board Sir Edward 
Spragge, who, in the heat of the engagement, ha* 
ving a meflage of reproof to fend to one of his cap- 
tains, could find no man ready to carry it but Wil- 
mot, who, in an open boat, went and returned 
amidft the florm of ihot. 

But his reputation for bravery was not lafting ; he 
was reproached with llinking away in ftreet quarrels, 
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and leaving his companions to Ihift as they could 
without him ; and Sheffield Duke of Buckingham 
has left a ftory of his refufal to fight him. 

He had very early an inclination to intemperance, 
which he totally fubdued in his travels ; but, when 
he became a courtier, he unhappily addid^ed himfelf 
to diffolute and vicious company, by which his 
principles were cotrupted^ tad bis m&nlMts depraved. 
He loft all fenfe of religious reftraint ; and, finding 
it not convenient to admit the authority of laws 
which he was refolv^d not to bbd)r, flickered his 
wickednefs behind infidelity. 

As he excelled in that noify and licentious merri- 
ment which wine excites, bis companions ckg€t\y 
encouraged him in excefs, and he willingly Indulged 
k; till, as he confefTed to Dr. Burnet, he wad fibt 
five years together continually drttftk, or fo rtinc'h 
inflamed by frequent ebticty, jls in no interval t6 bd 
nixStcY of himfelf. 

In this ftaie he played many frolicks, which if ii 
Aot for his honoor that we Ihould rerheniber/ tod 
which arc not now diftiri^ly kfl6>wn. He ofterl puN 
lued low amoursf in mesin difgtiife^, Md att^siys ^^ 
ed with great exa6)inef$ and d(2x:terisy ^ €hal#ai^i^ 
^hich he a£Eiimed< 

He onct creAed ^ ffege oil Tow^^&ffl,' ^d bin 
cangued the popnkace ais ^ moffntebslAfe ^ andy )taiiiig 
madtf phyfittk part of his ftudy, is faid W Ittve pi^ax:-^ 
fifed it fuCGefefidly. 

He was fo much in favCifat with King Cfcartes^ 
tliut he was ftiajde one of the gefttleiffifen 6f tJie bed- 
chamber, and comptroller of WoodHock Park. 

Having 
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HiKTing ah aAivc and inquilitive mind, he never, 
«Kcept in his paroxyfms of intemperance^ Wa$ wholly 
negligent of ftudy ; he read what i» tonfideted a^ 
politt learning fo much^ that he is mentioned by- 
Wood iis the greateil fcholar of all the nobility^ 
Sometimes he retired into the country^ and imufed 
kimfelf with writing libels, in which he did ntk pr6^ 
tend to confine himfelf to truth. 

His favourite author in French w^ Boileau, and 
in Engliih Cowley. 

Thus in a courfe of drunken gaiety, and grols 
fenfuality, with intervals of ftudy perhaps yet more 
criminal, with an avowed contempt of all decency 
and order, a total difregard of every moral, and a 
refolute denial of every religious obligation, he lived 
worthlefs and ufelefs, and blazed out his youth and 
his health in laviih voluptuoufnefs ; till, at the ngp 
of one-and-thirty, he had exhaufted the flmd of life^ 
wd reduced himfelf to a ftate of weaknefs and de* 
cay. 

At this time he was led to an acc^uaintahc^ with 
Eh". Burnet, to whom he laid open with great free- 
dom the tenour of his opinions, and the Courfe of 
his life^ and from whom he received (Irch convidliOA 
of the n^afonablenefs of moral duty, and the truth of 
Chriftianity, as produced a total change both of his 
manners and opinions. The account of thofe falu- 
tary conferences is given by Burnet in a book, in-- 
tituled, Sme PdfageS of the Life and Deaib of John 
Earl of Rochefter, which the critick ought to read 
for its elegance, the philofopher for its arguments, 
and the laint for its piety. It weire an injury to the 
fvader to of&r hiin an abridgement. 

He 
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. He died July a6, 1680, before he had complefed 
his thirty-fourth year ; and was fo worn away by a 
long illnefs, that life went out without a ftruggle. 

Lord Rocheftcr was eminent for the vigour of his 
colloquial wit, and remarkable for many wild pranks 
and falKes of extravagance. The glare of his general 
character difTufed itfelf upon his writings ; the com- 
portions of a man whofe name was heard fo often 
Were certain of attention^ and from many readers 
certain of applaufe. This blaze of reputation is not 
yet quite ettinguilhed ; and his poetry' ftill retains 
fome fplendour beyond that which genius has be-* 
flowed. 

Wood and Burnet gire us reafo'n to believe^ that 
tnu£:h was imputed to him which he did not write« 
I know not by whom the original colkdlion was 
made, or by what authority its genufncnefs was af- 
certained. The firft edition was publifhed in the year 
of his death, with an air of concealment, profeffing 
in the title-page to be printed at Antwerp. 

Of fome of the pieces, however, there is no 
doubt The Imitation of Horace's Satire, the Verfes 
to Lord Mulgrave, the Satire againil Man, the 
Verfes upon Nothing j and perhaps fome others, are 
I believe genuine, and perhaps moft of thofe which 
the colledlioti exhibits. 

As he cannot he foppofed to have found leifurc 
for any courfe of continued ftudy, his pieces arc 
commonly Ihort, fuch as one fit of refolution would 
produce. 

His fongs have no particular charadler ; they tell, 
like other fongs, in fmooth and eafy language, of 
fcorn and kindnefs, difn^iliion and defertion, abfeuce^ 
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nnd inconftancy, with the common^places of artifi^ 
cial courtfliip. They are commonly fmooth and 
cafy ; but have little nature, and little fentimeqt. 

His imitation of Horace on Lucilius Is not inele* 
gant or unhappy. In the reign of Charles the 
Second began that adaptation, which has lince beea 
very frequent, of antient poetry to prefent times; 
and perhaps few will be found where the parallelifm 
is better preferred than in this. The verfificatlon is 
indeed fometimcs carelefs^ but it is fometimes vigo^ 
reus and weighty. 

The ftrongeft effort of his Mufe is his poem upon 
Jfotbing, He is not the firft who has ch^ien^ this 
barren topick forjhe bo^tft^ his f&ftility. There 
is a poem called Nibil in Latin t>y Paffirat^ a poet 
and critick of the Sixteenth century in France ; who, 
in his own epitaph^ expre^es his zeal for good poe^ 
try thus : 

-.— Mollitcr ofla quicfcent 
Sint modo carminibus non ouerata mali$« 

His works are not common, and therefore I Ihall 
fubjoin his verfes. 

In examining this performance. Nothing mull be 
confidered as having not only a negative but a kind 
of politiv e fignifipation 5 as I need not feaf thieves, 
I have noihin^y and nothing is a very powerful pro- 
tc<?ior. In the firft part of the fentence it is taken 
negatively ; in the fecond it is taken pofitively, as ati 
agent. In one of fioileau s lines it was a queflion^ 
whether h? ihould ufe a rienfaire^ or i ne rienfairei 
and the firft was preferred becaufe it gave rien a 
fcnfe in fomc fort pofitivc;. Nothing can be a fubjedt 
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only in its pofitive fenfo, mi fijch * foftfe ift give* it 
in the &V& line : 

fJotbing^ thou elder brother cv*a to (hade. 

In this line, I know not whether he does not alludft 
to a curious book De Umkra^ by Woweras, which, 
having told the qualities of Sbddey eoncludes with A 
poem in which are thefe lines : 

Jw^ prin^um tcrram validis circ^rnfpicc cJauftrU 
dufpenfam totam, decus admirabile mundi 
Terrafque traftufcju^ maris, c^rnpofqvic li(juente^ 
A oris ct vafti laqueata palatia coeli— - 
Oipnibus UMBRA prior. 

The pofitive fenfe is generally preferred with 
great ikill through the whole poeni ; though fbmc^ 
times, in a fubordinate fenfe, the negative iMbiag is 
injudicioufly mingled, Pailerat confounds thfi two 
fenfes. 

Another of his moft vigorous pieces is his Lampooix 
on Sir Car Scroop, who, in a poem called The Praify 
of Satire^ had fome lines like thefe * ; 

He who can pulh into a midnight fray 
His hrave companion, and then run away, 
X^eaiving him to bo murdered in the ftreet. 
Then put it off with fome buffoon conceit ; 
Hip* thus diflionourM, for a wit you own^ 
And co\irt him as top fidler of the town« 

This was meant of Rochefter, whofe buffixm cot^ 
ait was, I fuppofc, a faying often mentioned, that 
$very Man %vmld ii a Coward if hi durft ; and drew 

* I quote from' memory. Dr. J. 
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from him thofe furious verfes; to which Scroop 
made ia rfpljr W» ^pigr^rp* epding with thefe lines: 

Thou can'ft hurt no man's fame with thy i}! word ; 
Thy pen is full as harmlcfs as thy fword. 

Of the fatire againft MSm, Rocheftcr can only 
claim what r^m^in^ when all Boileau's part is tal^en 
away. 

In all his workp thcrp is ij;)ritermefs and vigour, 
^nd every wh«rc may be fopn^ tokens of a mind 
which ftudy might b^vq carried to excellence. 
What more caq be expeded from a life fpent in 
oftcntatious eontempt of regularity, and ended be- 
fore the abilities of many other men began to be 
idifplaycd ? 
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Poetnaa. V. Joannis Passeratii, 

JRcgii in Acadcijua parificnli ProfeiToris^ 

Ad ornatiffimum virum Erricum MRMMXirHt 

Janus adcft,* fefta pofcunt fua dona Kalcnda, 
Munus abeft feftis quod poflim oiferre Kaiendis^ 
Siccine Caflalius nobis cxaruit humor? 
XJfque adeo ingenii noftri eft exhaufta facultas, 
Immunem ut videat redeuntis janitor anni ? 
Quod nufquam eft, potius nova per veftigia qusram^ 

£cce autem partps dum fefc verfat in omnes 
Invenit mea Mufa NiHit» ne defpice mnnus. 
Kam NIHIL eft gemmis, nihil eft pretiofius atiro« 
Hue animum, buc igitur vultus adverte benignos; 
Kes nova narratur quae nulli audita priorum, 
Anfonii & Graii dixerunt caetera vales, 
Aufoniae indi£tum nihil eft Graecaeque Camoenas* 

E ccelo quacunque Ceres fua profpicit arva, 
Aut gcnitor liquidis orbem compleftitur ulnis 
Oceanus, nihil interitus & originis expers. 
Immortale nihil, nihil omni parte beatum. 
Quod fi hinc majeftae & vis divina probatur, 
Num quid honore deum, num quid dignabimur aris? 
Confpedu lucis nihil eft jucundius almact 
Vere nihil, nihil irriguo formofius horto, 
Floridius pratis, Zephyri clementius aura; 
In bello fanflum nihil eft, Martifque turaultu: 
Juftum in pace nihil, nihil eft in foedcre tutum, 
Felix cui NIHIL eft, (fueiant hafc vota TibuUo) 
Non timet infidias: fures, incendia temnit; 
SoUicitas fequicur nuUo Tub judice lites. 
Ille ipfe invi£lis qui fubjicit omnia fatis 
Zenonis fapieiis» nihil admiratur & optat« 

Socra^ 
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Socraticiquc grcgis fuit ifta fcientia quondam, 
Scire nihil, ftudio cui nunc incumbitur uni. 
Ncc quicquam in ludo mavult didiciffe juvcntus, 
Ad magnas quia ducit opes, & culmen honorum. 
Nofcc NIHIL, nofces fcrtur quod Pyihagoreae 
Grano haerere fabx, cui vox adjunfta negantis. 
Multi Mercurio freti ducc vifcefa terroe 
Pura liquefaciunt fimul, & patrimonia mifccnt, 
Arcano inftantes operi, & carbonibus atris, 
Qui tandem exhaufti damnis, fra£lique labore, 
Inveniunt atque inventum nihil ufque requirunt. 
Hoc dimetiri non ulla decempeda poflit : 
Nee numeret Libycae numerum qui callet arenas: 
£t Phoebo ignotum nihil eft, nihil altius aftris. 
Tuque, tibi licet eximium fit mentis acumen, 
Omnem in naturam penetrans, et in abdita rerum. 

Pace tua, IVfemmi, nihil ignorare videris. 

Sole tamen nihil eft, & puro clarius igne, 

Tange NIHIL, dicefque nihil fine corpore tangi. 

Cernc nihil, cerni dices nihil abfquc colore. 

Surdum audit loquiturque nihil fine voce, voiiitque 

Abfque ope pennarum, & graditur fine cruribus uUis. 

Abfquc loco motuque nihil per inane vagatur. 

Humano generi utilius nihil arte medendi. 

Ne rhombos igitur, neu TheiTala murmura tentct 

Idalia vacuum trajedus arundine pe£tus, 

Neu legat Idaeo Didaefum in vertice gramen. 

Vulneribus faevi nihil auxiliatur amoris. 

Vexerit & quemvis trans mceftas portitor undas, 

Ad fuperos imo nihil hunc revocablt ab orco. 

Inferni nihil infleftit pra?cordia regis, 

Parcarumque colos, & inexorabile penfum* 

Obruta Phlegraeis campis Titania pubes 

Fulmineo fenfit nihil efle potentius i£lu : 

Porrigituif magni nihil extra moenia mundi : 

Vol, IX. P Diiquc 
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Diique KlHit metHitint. Qttid longo cantoine j^lara 
Commetiiorem ? virtute kIHil ptsdlantidi ipft, 
Spleiididtus nihil eft ; KiHiL eft Jov€ deniqqe aia]tt«% 
Sed tenr\pus finem argUtis impoDere nagis : 
Nc 'ibi fi multa laudem rtca <!arm*ma charta, 
De N^HiLp vriHXLi p&riant fafiidia Y<rf«s« 
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WeNTWORTH DILLON, earl of Rofcom^ 
jnon, was th^ fon of James Dillon ^nd plizfbeth 
Went worth, lifter to ttje earl of Strafford. He 
was bom in Ireland during the lieutenancy of Straf- 
ford, who, being both his uncle and hi$ god-* 
jFat^er, gave him his pw^n furMme. ]FIis father, the 
third carl ,pf -RofGommon, Jia4 been conv/efted by 
iUfter to th^ Proteftj^nt rpligiqn ; ^pcj ivheqi the Pq- 
piili rebellion broke out^ Str^ifofd thinking the fa* 
piUy in great dajjger from the fury of the Irifla, fent 
for his godfon, apd placed him at Ifis own feat in 
yofkfliire, where he wj^s inftrudled in Latin ; which 
^e learned fo a§ to write it with purity and elegance, 
.though he was ;^ever able to retain the rules of 
^ramm^ar. 

Such ig the account given by Mr. F^nioriy from 
^hofe notes on Waller moft of this account muft be 
borrowed, though I know not whether all that hf 
relates is (;ertain. The inftrucftor whom l^e aljigns to 
l^^ofcommpn is one Dr. fiqll^ by whom he cannot 
mean tlie fampu^ Hall^ xfy^n an old man and a 

p a When 
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When the ftorm broke out upon Strafford, his 
houfe was a flicker no longer ; and Dillon, by the 
advice of Uftier, was fent to C^n, where the Pro' 
teftants had then . an univerfity , and continued his 
ftudies under Bochart. 

Young Dillon, who was fent to ftudy under Bo- 
chart, and who is reprefented as having already made 
great proficiency in literature, could not be more 
than nine years old. Strafford went to govern Ire- 
land in 1633, and was put to death eight years af- 
terwards. That he was fent to Caen, is certain*: 
that he was a great fcholar, may be doubted. 
. At Caen he is faid to have had fome'pretematu* 
ral intelligence of his father's death. ' 

** The lord Rofcommon, being a boy of ten 
** years of age, at Caen in Normandy, one day 
** was, as it were, hiadly extravagant in playing, 
• '* leaping, getting over the tables, boards, &c. He 
** was wont to be^ fober enough ; they faid,. God 
*' grant this bodes no ill-luck to him ! In the heat 
** of this extravagant fit, he cries out. My father is 
*^ dead. A fortnight after, news came from Ireland 
*** that his father was dead. This account I had 
** from Mr. Knolles, who was his governor, and then 
** with him, — fince fccretary to the earl of Strafford ; 
*' and I have heard his Iprdfhip's relations confirm 
** the fame." Jlubrey*s Mifcellany. 

The prefent age is very little inclined to favour 
any accounts of this kind, nor will the name of Au- 
brey much recommend it to credit ; it ought not, 
however, to be omitted, becaufe better evidence of 
a feA cannot eafily be found than is here offered ; 
and it muft be by prefcrving fuch relations that we 

may 
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jnay at laft judge how much they are to be regarded. 
If wc ftay to examine this account, we fhall fee 
difficulties on both fides : here is the relation of a 
fe6k given by a man who had no intereft to deceive, 
and who could not be deceived himfelf ; and here is, 
on the other hand; a miracle which produces no 
tScA ; the order of nature is interrupted to difcover 
not a future but only a diftant event, the knowledge 
of which is of no ufe to him to whom it is revealed. 
Between thefe difficulties, what way fhall be found ? 
Is reafon or teftimony to be rejedled ? I believe, 
what Ofborne fays of an appearance of fandlity may 
be applied to fuch impulfes or anticipations as this : 
Do net wholly flight ibem^ becaufe they may be true ; 
but do not eafily truft tbem^ becaufe they may be falfe. 

The ftate both of England and Ireland was at this 
time fuch, that he who was abfent from either coun- 
try had very Kttle temptation to return ; and there- 
fore Rofcommon, when he left Caen, travelled into 
Italy, and amufed himfelf with its antiquities, and 
particularly with medals, in which he acquired un- 
common fkill. 

At the Reftoration, with the other friends of mo- 
narchy, he came to England, was made captain of 
the band of penfioners, and learned fo much of the 
diffolutenefs of the court, that he addiAed himfelf 
immoderately to gaming, by which he was engaged 
in frequent quarrels, and which undoubtedly brought 
upon him its ufual concomitants, extravagance and 
diflrefs. 

After fome time, a difpute about part of his eftate 
forced him into Ireland, where he was made by the 
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duke of Ormond captain of the guards, and mef 
il^ith an ^venture thui related by Fentbh : 

** He ^as at bublin as much as ever diftempered 
^* with thfe fame fatal affeftion for play, which en- 
** gaged him in one adventure that t^ell deferres ft> 
** be related. As he rettutied to his lodgings From a 
*' gamittg-tdble> he w?ti attacked in tftc diii^k by thrfee 
*' ruffians, who were employed to ailkffihdtfe him* 
«« The Earl dfefended himfelf with fd much fefoiutibn, 
** that he difpatched one of Ae aggriflbrt: Whilfl: i 
*^ gentle Aiah^ accidentally p^ng that ^ay, inter- 
** pofed, and difarmed dnbthfer: the third fecurfed 
«« himfelf by flight; Thi^ gerJerbus ^ftant was i 
•^ difbanded officer, of a good family and Fair rfepu- 
" ration ; who, by what we call the partiklity oF 
** fortune, to avDfd ceiiftirin'g the iniquities of the 
** times, wanted even a j^ain fuit of doaths to make 
** a decent appearahce '^t thfe caftle. But his lord- 
'^ Ihip, on this occkfibn, prefenting him to the duke 
" of Ormond, with jgreat importunity prevailed with 
** his grace, that he might reiign his poft of captain 
** of the guards to his friend; which for about 
** three years the gentleman enjoyed, and^ upon his ' 
** deaths the duke returned the commiffion to his 
** generous benefactor.'* 

When he had fitiilherd fafs bufinefs, he returned tb 
London ; was made Mafter of the tlorfe to thie 
Dutchefs of York ; and married the Lady Frances, 
daughter of the Earl of Burlington, and widow of 
Colonel Courteney. 

He now bufied his mind with literary prqjedls, and 

formed the plan of a fociety for refining our language 

and fixing its ftandard ; in imitaticriy fays Fenton, of 

I t}?Qfe 
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ib^fi kamed and polite foaeties wkb wbUh be had betrt 
acquainted abroad. In this defign his friend Drydca 
i^ f^d to have aififted him. 

The fame defign, it is well known, was revived by 
Dr, Swift in the miniftrjr of Oxford ; but it has never 
fincc been publicly mentioned, though at that time 
great expedlations were formed by forae of its efta- 
bliflinfient and its efFeAs. Such a fociery might, per- 
haps, without much difficulty, be colJefted; but 
that it would produce what is expelled from it may 
be doubted. 

The Italian academy feems to have obtained it$ 
end. The language was refined, and fo fixed that 
it has changed but little. The French academy 
thought that they refined their language, and doubt- 
lefs thought rightly ; but the event has not fliewn 
that they fixed it; for the French of the prefent time 
26 very difierent from that of the laft century. 

In this country an academy could l?e expefted to 
Aq but little. If an academician's place were profi- 
table, it would be given by intereft ; if attendance 
were gratuitous, it. would be rarely paid, and nt) 
man would endure the leaft difguft. Unanimity is 
impoffible, and debate would leparate the afiembly. 

But fuppofe the philological decree made and pro- 
mulgated, what would be its authority ? In abfolute 
go^rnments, there is fometimes a general reverence 
paid to all that has the fanftion oi power, and the 
countenance of .greatncfs. How little this is the 
Aate of our country needs not to be told. We live in 
an age in which it is a kind of puhiick fport to refufe 
all je§)edl that cannot b^ enforced. The edidls. of 
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an Englifh academy would probably be read by tnany^ 
only that they might be fure to difobey them. 

That our language is in perpetual danger of cor- 
ruption cannot be denied ; but what prevention can 
be found? The prefent manners of the nation 
would deride authority; and therefore nothing is 
left but that every writer Ihould criticife himfelf. 

All hopes of new literary inftitutions were quickly 
fupprefled by the contentious turbulence of King 
James's reign ; and Rofcommon, forefeeing that 
fome violent concuffion of the State was at hand, 
piirpofcjd to retire to Rome, alleging, that // was 
beft to Jit near the chimney when the chamber fmoked; 
a fentence, of which the application feems not very 
clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout ; and he 
was fo impatient either of hindrance or of pain, that 
he fubmitted himfelf to a French empirick, who is 
faid to have repelled the dife^fe into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, 
with an energy of voice that exprefled the moft fer- 
vent devotion, two lines of his own verfion of 
J)ies Ira : 

My God, my F'ather, and my Friend, 
Do not for fake mc in my end. 

He died in 1684; and was buried with great 
pomp in Weftminfter-Abbey. 

His poetical charadler is given by Mr. Fenton : 

** In his writings,'* fays Fenton, '* we view the 

*^ image of a mind which was naturally feripus and 

** folid ; richly fumilhed and adorned with all the 

*^ ornaments of learning, unafFeftedlydifpofed in the 

" moft 
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•* moft regular and elegant order. His imagination 
*• might have probably been more fruitful and 
** fprightly, if his judgement had been lefs fevcre, 
** But that feverity .(delivered, in a mafculine, clear, 
*• fuccin<ft ftyle) contributed to make him fo emi- 
** ncnt in the didactical manner, that no man, with 
** juftice, can affimi he was ever equalled by any of 
*^ our nation, without confefling.at the fame time ' 
** that he is inferior to none. In fome other kinds 
** of writing his genius feems to have wanted fire 
*^ to attain the point of' perfeAion ; but who cain 
*' attain it ?'• 

From this account of the riches of his mind, 
who would not imagine that they had been difplayed 
in large volumes and numerous performances ? Who 
would not, after the perufal of this character, be 
furprifed to find that all the proofs of this genius, 
and knowledge, and judgement, are not fufficient to 
form a fingle book, or to appear otherwife than in 
conjundlion with the works of fome other writer of 
the fame petty lize * ?^ But thus it is that charaders 
are written: we know fomewhat,, and we imagine 
the reft. The obfervation, that his imagination 
would probably have been more fruitful and fprightly, 

* They were publiihed, together with thofe of Dake, in an 
o£^avo volume, in 171 7. The editor, whoever he was, profefles 
to have taken great care to procure and infert all of hi^ lordfliip's 
po^ms that are truly genuine. The trulh of this aflertion is 
.flatly denied by th« author of an account of Mr. John Pomfret, 
prefixed to his Remains j who aflerts, that the Profpert of Deatli 
was written by that perfon many years after Lord Rofcommon's 
deceafe j as alfo, that the paraphrafe of the Prayer of Jeremy 
was written by a' gentleman of the name of Southcourt, livhig 
b the year 17^4^ H. 

if 
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If hifi Judgement had been kfs fetere, tAtf be 
infwered, by a feniarlter Ibmewhat inclined to cavil, 
by a contrajy fuppofition, that his judgement would 
probably have been lefs fevere^ if his imaginatioti 
had been mor^ fruitful. It is ridiculous to oppofe 
judgement to imagination; for it does not appear 
that men have neceflarily lefs of one as they Wd 
more of the other. 

We muft allow of Rofcommon, what Fenttm hat 
not mentioned fo diftin^ly as he ought, and what i& 
yet very much to his honour, that he is perhaps the 
only correal writer in verfc before Addifoii; and 
that, if thete are not fo many or fo great beauties in 
his compolitions as in ihtjik of fome contemporaries, 
there are at ieaft fewer faults. Nor is this his hig^eft 
pfaife ; for Mr. Pope has celebrated him as the onl j 
moral writer of King Charles's reigh : 

Unhappy t)ryden ! in all Cliarleb's days, 
Rorcommon only bbafts unfpotted htys. 

His great work is his Eflay On Tranflated Verfe-; 
of which Dryden writes thus in the preface to hk 
Mifcellanies : 

*' It was my Lord Rofcommon's Eflay on Tmnt- 
** lated Verfe," fays Dryden, •* which made me un- 
^* eafy, till I tried whether or no I was capable of 
^' following his rules, and of reducii^g the fpecu- 
** lation into praAice. For many a fair precept in 
** poetry is like a feeming demonftration in mathe- 
** maticks, very fpecious in the diagram, but fail- 
" ing in the mechanick operation. 1 think I have 
** generally obferved his inftrudlions : I am fure my 
" reafon is fufficicntly convinced both ^f their truth 

•' and 
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•' and ufefulnefs ; which, in other Words, is to 
*^ confefs no Icfs a vanity than to pretfcnd that I 
'^ have, at leaft in feme places, made examples to 
*^ his rules.** 

This declaration of Drydeh will, I am afraid, be 

found little more than one of thofe curfory civili-t 

ties which, one author pays to another ; for when 

the fum of lord Rofcommon's precepts is colle(9:ed, 

it will not be eafy to difcover how they can qualify 

their reader for a better performance of trandation 

than might have been attained by his own refledlions. 

He that can abftradt his mind from the elegance of 

the poetry, and confine it to the fenfe of the precepts, 

will find no other direction than that the author 

ftiould be fuitable to the tranflator's genius ; that he 

ihould be fuchas may deferve a tranflation ; that he^ 

who intends to tranilate him, fhould endeavour to 

underftand him ; that perfpicuity ihould be ftudied, 

and unufual and uncouth names fparingly inferted ; 

and that the ftyle of the original fhould be copied 

in its elevation and deprelfion. Thefe are the rules 

that are celebrated as fo definite and important ; and 

for the delivery of which to mankind fo- much 

honour has been paid, Rofcommon has indeed de- 

fervcd his praifes, had they been given with dif- 

cernment, and beftowed not on the rules themfdves, 

but the art with ivhich they are introduced, and the 

detorfttions with which they are adorned. 

The EfTay, though generally excellent, is not 
without its faults. The ftory of the Quack, bor- 
rowed from Boileau, was not worth the importa- 
tion ; he has confounded the Britifh and Saxon my- 
thology : 

I grant 
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I grant that from fome moffy Idpl oak. 

In double rhymes, our Thgr and fVudin fpoke. 

The oak, as I think Gildon has obferved^ belonged 
to the Britifh Druids, and Thor and Woden were 
Saxon deities. Of the double rbymesy which he fo 
liberally fuppofes, he certainly had no knowledge. 

His interpofition of a long paragraph of blank 
verfes is unwarrantably licentioqs. Latin poets might 
as well have introduced a feries of iambicks among' 
their heroicks. 

His next work is the tranflation of the Art of 
Poetry; which has received, in my opinion, not leis 
praife than it deferves. Blank verfe, left merely 
to its numbers, has little operation either on the 
car or mind : it can hardly fupport itfelf without 
bold figures and ftriking images. 'A poem frigidly 
didaftick, without rhyme, is fo near to profc, 
that the reader only fcorns it for pretending to be 
verfe. 

Having difentangled himfclf from the difficulties 
of rhyme, he may juftly be expefted to give the 
fenfe of Horace with great exaftnefs, and to fupprefs 
no fubtilry of fentiment for the difficulty of cxpreff- 
ing it. This demand, however, his tranflation wifl 
not fatisfy ; what he found obfcure, I do not know 
that he has ever cleared. 

Among his fmaller works, the Eclogue of Virgil 
and the Dies Ira are well tranflated ; though the beft 
line in the Dies Ira is borrowed from Dryden. In 
return, fuccecding poets have borrowed from Rof- 
common. 

Li 
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In the vcrfes on the Lap-dog, the pronouns tbou 
and you are ofFenfively confounded ; and the turn at 
the end is from Waller. 

His vcrfions of the two odes of Horace are made 
^ith great liberty, which is not recompenfed by 
much elegance or vigour. 

His political verfes are fprightly, and when they 
were written- muft have been very popular. 

Of the fccne of Guarini^ ^nd the prologue of 
Fampey^ Mrs. Philips, in her letters to Sir Charlc$ 
Cotterel, has given the hiftory. 

** Lord Rofcommon,'* faysfhe, ^^ is certainly one 
** of the moft promifing young noblemen in Ireland. 
*• He has paraphrafed a Pfalm admirably ; and a 
** fcene of P aft or Fido very finely, in fome places 
** much better than Sir Rickard Fanfhaw. This was 
*^ undertaken merely in compliment to me, who 
** happened to fay that it was the beft fcene in 
** Italian, and the worft in Englifli. He was only 
*^ two hours about it. It begins thus : 

** Dear happy groves, and you the dark retreat 
** Of filcnt horrour, Rcft's eternal feat." 

From thefe lines, which are fince fomewhat 
mended, it appears that he did not think a work of 
two hours fit to endure the eye of criticifin withottf 
revifal. 

When Mrs. Philips lyas in Ireland, fome ladies . 
that had feen her tranflation of Pompey refolved to 
bring it on the flage at Dublin ; and, to promote 
their defign, Lord Rofcommon gave them a prologue, 
and Sir Edward Dering an epilogue ; *^ which," fays 
ihe^ ^^ are the beft performances of thofe kinds I 
2 ^^ ever 
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^^ ever faw.'' If this is not criticifm, it is ^t Icaft 
gratitude. The thought of bringiag Caelar and Ppm^ 
pey into Ireland, the only country over which Qafar 
ijcver had any power, is lucky. 

Of Rofcomnaon's works the judgement of tht 
publick feems to be right. He is elegant, but not 
great; he never labours after exquifite beauties, 
and he feldom falls into grofs faults. His vevr 
-fification is fmooth, but rarely vigoroijis ; and his 
l"hymes are remarkably exadl. He improved tafte, 
if he did not enlarge knowledge, and may be aum^ 
^ed among the l?«ne&<5tor9 to Englilh literature. 
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Of THOMASOTWAY, one of the firft name! 
jn the Englilh drama, Rttle is known; nor is thertf 
any part of that little which hij biographer can tak^ 
pleafure in relating. 

He was born at Trottin m Suifex, Msurch 3, 1651^ 
the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, reftor oiWpolbedingm 
From Winchefter-fchoo!, where he was educated, he 
was entered, in 1669, a commoner of Chrift-church; 
but left the univerfity without a degree, whether fof 
want of money, or from impatience of academical re^ 
ftraint, or mere cagernefs to mingle with the worlds 
js not known. 

It fecms likely that he was in hope of being bufy 
And ponfpicuous ; for he went to London, and com- 
menced player ; but found himfelf ynabie to gain 
any reputation on the ftage *. 

^ In Jtfl/Hv^ AngK4anM9, by Dasrckca tiie p^^^pter, p. 54^ we 
ffe&m, Jthit ii w^ tkf p^aciMft^ «f tbe ]Steg in Mrs. Beho!! 
Forced Marriage, or TkeJififloHS bridegroom, which Mr. Otway 
Attisoqpted to perform^ and failed in. This event appears to 
}^aye happened in the year 167a. R^ 
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This kind of inability he fliared with Shakfpeare 
and Jonfon, as he (hared likewife fome of their 
excellences. It feems reafonable to expeft that a 
great dramatick poet fhould without difficulty be- 
come a great aAor ; that he who can feel, could 
exprefs ; that he who can excite paffion, fliould ex- 
hibit with great readinefs its external modes: but 
fince experience has fully proved, that of thofc powers, 
whatever be their affinity, one may be poScffed in a 
great degfeeby him who has very little of the other ; 
it muft be allowed that they depend upon different 
faculties, or on different ufe of the fame faculty; 
that the adlor muft have a pliancy of mien, a flexi- 
bility of countenance, and a variety of tones, which 
the poet may be eafily fuppofed to want; or that the 
attention of the poet and the player have been dif- 
ferently employed; the one has been confidering 
thought, and the other adtion ; one has watched the 
heart, and the other contemplated the face» 

Though he could not gain much notice as a 
player, he felt in himfelf fuch powers as might qua- 
Hfy for a dramatick author; and, in 1675, his 
iwenty^fifth year, produced Jlcibiades^ a tragedy; 
whether from the Alcibiade of Palaprat^ I have not 
means to enquire. Liangbaine, the great detedlorof 
plagiarifm, is lilent. 

In 1677 he publi(hed ^itus and Berenice^ tranflated 

from Rapin, with the Cheats of Scaph, from Mo- 

liere; and in 1678 Friendjhip in Fajhion^ a comedy, 

'which, whatever Inight be its firft reception, was, 

upon its revival at Drury lane in 1749, hiffcd ojQf the 

, ftage for immorality and obfcenity. 

Want 
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Waiit of morals, or of decency, did not in thofe 
days exclude any man from the company of the 
healthy and the gay, if he brought with him any 
powers of entertainment ; and Otway is faid to have 
been at this time a favourite companion of the diflb- 
lute wits. But as he who defires no virtue in his 
companion has no virtue in himfelf, thofe whom 
Otway frequented had no purpofe of doing more for 
him than to pay his reckoning. They defired only 
to drink and laugh : their fondnefs was without be- 
nevolence, and their familiarity without friendfliip. 
Men of wit, fays One of Otway*3 biographers, re- 
ceived at that time no favour from the Great but tb 
ihare their riots ; from whhh they were difmijfed again 
to their own narrow circumjiances. Thus they languijhed 
in poverty without the fupport of eminence. 

Somd exception, however, muft be made. The 
Earl of Plymouth, one of King Charles's natural 
fons, procured for him a cornet's* commiffion in fome 
troops then fent into Flanders, But Otway did not 
profper in his military character : for he foon left his 
commilRon behind him, whatever was the reafon, 
and came back to London in extreme indigence; 
which Rochefter mentions with mercilefs infolence in 
the Sejfton of the Poets : 

Tom Otway came next, ToraShad^rell's dear zany, 
Arid fWcars for heroicks he writes beft of atiy ; 
Don Carlos his pockets fo amply had fiU'd, 
That his mange was quite cured, and his lice wcJre all 

kill'd. 

But Apollo had feen his face on the flag^, -^ 

And prudently did not think fit to engage r 

The fcum of a play-hoofe, for the prop of ah agd. ^ 

Vol. IX, Q Don 
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Don Carlos, from which he U reprefcfited J|3 having 
received fo much Jbenefit, w^s played in 1675. 
It appears, by the lampoon, to have had great fuc- 
cefs, and is fi^iid to have b^en played thirty nights 
together. This howeyer it is reafonable to doubt, 
as fo long a continustnce of one play upon tiie ilage 
is a very wide deviation from the prajflice of that 
time ; when the ardour for theatrical entertainments 
was not yet difFufed through the whole people, and 
jhe audience, confifting n^early of the fan>c perfbns, 
could be drawn together only by variety. 

The Orphan was exhibited in i68o. This is one 
of tlie few plays that keep poffeffion of the ftage, 
and has pleafed for almoft a century, through all the 
viciffitudes of dramatick faihion. Of this play 
nothing new can eafily be faid. It is a domeftick 
tragedy drawn from middle life. Its whole power is 
upon the affedlions ; for it is not written with much 
comprehenfion of thought, or elegance of expreiiiarL 
But if the heart is interefted, many other beauties 
may be wanting, yet not be miffed. 

The lame year produced Tke Hiftory and Fall of 
Caius Marius ; much qf which is borrowed from the 
p.omeo and Juliet of Shakfpeare. 

In 1683 * ^^ publiflied the firft, and next ycaff* 
the fecond, parts of TIjo Soldier's Fortune, two co- 
medies now forgotten ; and in 1685 :|: his laft and 
greateft dramatick work, Venice Preferved, a tragedy, 
which ftill continues to be one of the favourites of 
the publick, notwithftanding' the want of morality 
in the original defign, and the defpicable fcenes of 

♦ i68i. t 1684, $ i68a, 
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vile comedy with which he has diverfified his tragick 
a£lion. By comparing this with his Orphan^ it will 
appear that his images were by time become ftron^ef , 
and his language more encrgetick. The firiking 
paflages are in every mouth ; and the publick feema 
to judge rightly of the faults and excellences of this 
play, that it is the wbrk of a man not attentive to 
dccfency, nor zedous for virtue ; but of one who con- 
ceived forcibly, and drew originally, by confulting 
nature in his own breaft. 

Together with thofe plays he wrote the poem^ 
which are in the prefent colleAion, and translated 
fix)m the French the Hijlory of the Triumvirate. 

All this was performed before he was thirty-four 
years old ; for he died April 14, 1685^ in a manner 
which I am unwilling to mention. Having been 
compelled by his neceflities to contract debts, and 
hunted, as is fuppofcd, by the terriers of the law, 
he retired to a publick-houfe on Tower-hill, where 
he is faid to have died of want ; or, as it is related 
by one of his biographers, by fwallowing, after a 
long faft, a piece of bread which charity had fup- 
plied. He went out, as is reported, almoft naked 
in the rage of hunger, and, finding a gentleman in 
a neighbouring cofFee-houfe, alked him for a (hilling. 
The gentleman gave him a guinea ; and Otway going 
away bought a roll, and was choaked with the firft 
mouthful. All this, I hope, is not true ; and there 
is this ground of better hope, that Pope, who lived 
near enough to be well informed, relates in Spence's 
Memorials, that he died of a fever caught by vio- 
lent purfuit of a thief that had robbed one of his 
friends. But that indigence, and its concomitants, 
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forrow and defpondency, prcfTed hard upon him, 
has never been denied, whatever immediate caufc 
might bring him to the grave. 

Of the poems which the prefent colleftion admits, 
the longeft is the Poet*5 Complaint of his Mufe^ part 
of which I do not underftand ; and in that which is 
lefs obfcure \ find little to commend. The language 
is often grofs, and the numbers arc harlh. Otway 
had not much cultivated verlification, nor much re- 
pleniflied his mind with general knowledge. His 
principal power was in moving the paffions, to which 
Dryden * in his latter years left an illuflrious tefti- 
mony. He appears by fome of his verfes to have 
been a zealous royalift, and had what was in thofe 
times the common reward of loyalty ; he lived and 
died neglected. 

* In his preface to Frefnoy's Art of Painting. Dr. J. 
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Edmund waller was bom on the third of 
March, 1605, at Colfhill in Hertfordftiire. His fa- 
ther was Robert Waller, Efquire, of Agmondelham 
in Buckinghatnfhire, whofe family was originally a 
branch of the Kentifti Wallers ; and his mother was 
the daughter of John Hampden, of Hampden in the 
fame county, and lifter to Hampden, the zealot of 
rebellion. 

His father 'died while he was yet an infant, but 
left him a yearly income of three thoufand five hun* 
dred pounds; which, rating together the value of 
money and the cuftbms of life, we may reckon 
more than equivalent to ten thoufand at the prefent 
time. 

He wis educated, by the care of his mother, at 
Eaton ; and removed afterwards to King's College in 
Cambridge. He was fent to parliament in his 
eighteenth, if not in his fixtcenth year, and fre- 
quented the court of James the Firft, where he 
heard a very remarkable converlatlon, which the 
writer of the Life prefixed to his Works, who feema 
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to haye been well informed of faAs, though he tnay 
fometimes err in chronology, l^as ^delivereci as indu^ 
bitably certain ; 

" He found Dr. Ai^drcw^, Biihop pf Winchcfter, 
*^ and Dr. Nejgile, Bifhop of Durham, ftanding be- 
*^ hind his Majefty's chair ; and there happened fomc- 
f thing extraordinary," continues this writer, ** in 
** the converfation thofe prelatiss ha^ with the King, 
f * on which Mr. Waller d^d often refleA. His Ma- 
*^jefty alked the Bifliops, " My Ix)rds, cannot I 
*' take my fubjefts money when I want it, without 
f' all this formality of parliament ?" The ^ifhop of 
** Durham readily anfwered, * God forbid. Sir, but 
f ^ you fhpuld : ypu are the breath of our noftrils.* 
** Whereupon the King turned and faid to the bi- 
*^ fliop of Winchefter, •• Well, piy Lord, what 
^^ fay you ?" * Sir,* replied the bifhop, ^ I have no 
** fkill to judge of parliamentary cafes/ The King an- 
** fwered, " No put-ofFs, my Lord ; anfwer me pre- 
** fently/* Then, Sir,' faid he, • I think it is law-^ 
f * ful for you to take my brother Neale*s money ; for 
** he offers it/ Mr. Waller faid, the company was 
*^ pleafed with this anfwer, and the wit of it feeme4 
^* to afFe6l the King ; for, a certain lord coming in 
f * foon after, his Majefty cried out, ^' Oh, rny Lord, 
f * they fay ypu lig with my Lady." * No, Sir,' fays 
** his Lordfhip in confufion ; * but I like her com- 
f • pany, becapfe fhe has fo much wit/ •* Why then,'* 
•' fays the King, ** do you not lig with my Lord of 
f* Winchefter there ?'* 

Waller's political and poetical life began nearly 
together. In his eighteenth year he wrote the poem 
t^t appears firii in his works, on the Prince'$ Efcap^ 
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*^ »l Sc, Atide^o :** « piece which jufrifies the obfer- 
VAtion made by one of his editors, that he attained, 
by a felicity like inftiodl, a ftyle which perhaps will 
never be obfolete; and that, "were we to judge? 
** only by the wordings we could not know what was 
^' wrote at twenty, and what at fourfcore.'* His 
verfification was, in hi* firft effay, fuch as it appears 
in his lail performance. By the perufal of Fairfax's 
tranflation of Taflb, to which, as * Dryc^en relates, 
tc confefled himfelf indebted for the fmoothnefs of 
Jiis numbers, and by his own nicety of obfervation, 
he had already formed fuch a fyfbem of metrical 
harmony as he never afterwards much needed, or 
moch endeavoured, to improve. Denham correAed 
ills' numbers by experience, and gained ground gra- 
dually upon the roggednefs of his age ; but what 
was acquired by Denham was inherited by Waller. 

The npxt poem, of which the fubjeft feems to fix 
the time, is fuppofed by Mr. Fenton to be the Ad- 
drefs to the (^ueeti, which he confiders as congratu- 
lating her arrival, in Waller's twentieth year. He 
is apparently miftaken ; for the mention of the na- 
tion's obligations to her frequent pregnancy proves 
that it was written when Ihe had brought many chil- 
dren. We have therefore no date of any other poe- 
tical produftion before that which the murder of the 
Duke of Buckingham occafioned; the fteadinefs with 
which the King received the news in the chapel 
^eferved indeed to be rcfcued from oblivion. 

Neither of thefe pieces that feem to carry their 
pwn d^tes could have been the fudden eiFuiion of 

* Preface to his Fables. Dr. J. 
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fancy. In the vcrfes on the Prince's efcapc, thepro« 
diftion of his marriage with the Princefs of Franco 
jnuft have been written after the event ; in the other, 
the promifes of the King's kindnefs to the defccn-. 
dants of Buckingham, which could not be properly 
praifed till it had appeared by its efFefts, Ihcw that 
time was taken for revilion and improvement. It is 
not known that they were publifbed till they appeared 
long afterwards with other poems. 

Waller was not one of thofe idolaters of praife 
who cultivate their minds at the expence of their 
fortunes. Rich as he was by inheritance, he took 
care ^arly to grow richer, by marrying Mrs. Banks, 
a great heiiefs in the city, whom the intereft of the 
court was employed to obtain for Mr. Crofts. Ha-! 
ving brought him a fon, who died young, and a 
daughter, who was afterwards married to Mr. Dormer 
of Qxfordfhire, fhcdied in childbed, and left him^ 
vudower of about fivc-and -twenty, gay and wealthy, 
to pleafe himfelf with another marriage. 

Being too young to refift beauty, and probably 
too vain to think himfelf refiftible, he fixed hia 
heart, perhaps half fondly and half ambitioufly, 
upon the Lady Dorothea Sidney, cldeft daughter of 
the Earl of Lcicefter, whom he courted by all the 
poetry in which Sacharifla is celebrated; the name 
is derived from the Latin appellation oi fvgar^ and 
implies, if it means any thing, a fpiritlefs mildnefs,| 
and dull good-nature, fuch as excites rather tcnder- 
nefs than efteem, and fuch as, though always treated 
with kindnefs, is never honoured or admired. 

Yet he defcribes Sacharifla as a fublime predo- 
piinating beauty, of lofty charms, and imperious. 

infl\iencc^ 
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influence, on whom he looks with amazement rather 
than fondnefs, whofe chains he wiflies, though in 
vain, to break, and whofe prefence is wine that i«- 
jlames to madnefs. 

His acquaintance with this high-born dame gave 
Wit no opportunity of boafting its influence ; Ihe was 
not to be fubdued by the powers of verfe, but re* 
jedtcd his addrefles, it is faid, with difdain, and 
drove him away to folacc his difappointment with 
Amoret or Phillis, She married in 1639 the Earl 
of Sunderland, who died at Newberry in the King's 
caufe ; and, in her old age, meeting fomewhere with 
Waller, aflced him, when he would again write fuch 
verfes upon her ; ** When you are as young, Madam/* 
faid he, ** and ashandfome as you were then/* 

In this part of his life it was that he was known to 
Clarendon, among the refl- of the men who were 
eminent in that age for genius and literature ; but 
known fo little to his advantage, that they who read 
his character will not much condemn Sacharifla, that 
Ihe did not defcend from her rank to his embraces, 
nor think every excellence comprifed in wit. 

The Lady was, indeed, inexorable ; but his un- 
common qualifications, though they had no power 
upon her, recommended him to the fcholars and 
ftatefmen ; and undoubtedly many beauties of that 
time; however they might receive his love, were 
proud of his praifes. Who they were, whom he 
dignifies with poetical names, cannot now be known. 
Amoret, according to Mr. Fenton, was the Lady 
Sophia Murray. Perhaps by traditions prcferved in 
feniilies more may be difcovered.. 

From 
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From the verfcs written at PenfhuiA, it bas been 
cdlledled that he diverted his difappoimcnef^t hj 9 
voyage ; and his biographers/ from his poem on tho 
Whales, think it not improbable that he vilked the 
Bermudas ; but it feems much more likely tliat he 
ihould amufe himfelf with forming an iiaag^nary 
icene^ than that fo important an incident, 1^ aviiit 
to Aii]icrica, ihould have been left floating in conjee** 
toral probability. 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year^^ 
he wrote his pieces on the ReduiSlion of SaUee ; oq 
tbe Rcparatiop of St. Paul's ; to the King on hi^ 
Navy ; tbe panegyrick on the Queen Mother; th« 
two poems to the Earl of Northumberland ; anci 
perhaps oth.er»^ of which the time cannot be dit* 
covered* 

When he had loft all hc^ws of SachariiTay he lo^e^ 
round him for an ealier cpnqueft, and gained a lady 
of the family of BrefTe, or Breaux. The time of 
his marriage i$ not cxz&ly known« }t has not beea 
difcovered that this wife was won by his poetry ; nov 
is any thing told of her, but that ihe brought bin^ 
many children* He doubtlefs praifed fome whon^ 
he would have been afraid to marry^ and perhopsi 
married one whom he would have been afhamed tq 
praife. Many qualities contribute to domeflick hap- 
pinefs^ upon which poetry has no colours to beftow; 
and many airs and fallies may delight imagination,! 
which he who flatters them nev^r can approve^ 
There are charms made only for diftant admiration. 
No fpedVacle is nobler than a blaze. 

Of this wife, his biographers have recorded that 
ihe gave him five fons and eight daughters. 

During^ 
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During the loog interval of parliament, he is re- 
prefcnted as living among thofe with whom it was 
inoft honourable to converfe, and enjoying an exu- 
berant fortune with that independance and Hbcrtyof 
fpeech and condudl which wealth ought always to 
produce. He was however confidered as the kinf- 
man qf Hampden, and was therefore fuppofed by 
the courtiers not to favour themt. 

When tlie parliament was called in 1640, it ap- 
peared that Waller's political chara<fter had not been 
miftaken. The King's demand of a fupply produced 
one of thofe noify fpeeches which difaffedion and 
jdifcontent regularly didlate ; a fpeech filled with 
hyperbolical complaints of imaginary grievances: 
f * They," fays he, " who think themfelves already 
f ^ undone, can never apprehend themfelves in danger; 
f * and they who have nothing left can never give 
** freely.'' Political truth is equally in danger from 
the praifes of courtierS| and the exclaniations of 
patriots. 

He then proceeds to rail at the clergy, being fure 
at that time of a favourable audience. His topick 
is fuch as will always ferve its purpofc ; ^j^ accusa- 
tion of afting and preaching only for preferment : 
and he exhorts the Commons carefully to provide for 
their protedion agatnjl Pulpit Law. 

It always gratifies curiofity to trace a fentiment. 
Waller has in his fpeech quoted Hooker in one paf- 
fage ; and in another has copied him, without quo- 
ting. •• Religion," fays Waller, " ought to be the 
** firft thing in our purpofe and defires; but that 
** which is firft in dignity is not always to precede in 
*• order of time ; for well-being fuppofes a being ; 
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•* and the firft impediment which men naturally 
•♦ endeavour to remove, is the want of thofe things 
•* without which they cannot fubfift. God firft af- 
•* ligned unto Adam maintenance of life, and gave 
♦* him a title to the reft of the creatures before he 
•* appointed a law to obferve.'* 

" God firft affigned Adam," fays Hooker, **main- 
•* tenance of life, and then appointed him a law to 
•• obferve. — ^True it is that the kingdom of God 
** muft be the firft thing in our purpofe anddefircs; 
•* but inafmuch as a righteous life prefuppofeth life, 
" inafmuch as to live virtuoufly it is impoflible, 
** except we live ; therefore the firft impediment 
•* which naturally we endeavour to remove is penury, 
** and want of things without which we cannot live." 
B, I. SeA. 9, 

The fpecch is vehement ; but the great pofition, 
that grievances ought to be redrefled before fupplies 
are granted, is agreeable enough to law and reafon : 
nor was Waller, if his biographer may be credited, 
fuch an enemy to the King, as not to wifh his 
diftrefles lightened ; for he felates, *' that the King 
" fent particularly to Waller, to fecond his demand 
" of fome fubfidies to pay off^ the army ; and Sir 
•* Henry Vane objetfling againft firft voting a fup- 
*• ply, becaufe the King would not accept unlefs it 
" came up to his proportion, Mr. Waller fpoke ear- 
" neftly to Sir Thomas Jermyn, comptroller of the 
•* houfehold, to fave his mafter fi-om the eflTefts of 
•* fo bold a falfity ; * for,* he faid, 'I am but a coun- 
" try gentleman, and cannot pretend to know the 
" King's mind :' but Sir Thomas durft not contra- 
•* di6l tjie fecr^tary ; and his (on, the Earl of St, 
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^* Albans, afterwards told Mr. Waller, that his fa- 
** ther*s cowardice ruined the King." 

In the Long Parliament, which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, Waller reprefented Ag- 
mondefham the tliird time ; and was confidered by 
the difcontented party as a man fufficiently t^ufty and 
acrimonious to be employed in managing the profe- 
cution of Judge Crawley, for his opinion in favour 
of fhip-money ; and his fpeech ihews that he did not 
difappoint their cxpedlations. He was probably the- 
more ardent, as his uncle Hampden had been par- 
ticularly engaged in the difpute, and, by a fentencc 
which feems generally to be thought unconftitutional, 
particularly injured. 

He was not however a bigot to his party, nor 
adopted all their opinions. When the great queftion, 
whether Epifcopacy ought to be abolifhed, was de- 
bated, he fpoke againft the innovation fo coolly, fo 
reafonably^ and fo firmly, that it is not without great 
injury to his name that his fpeech, which was as 
follows, has been hitherto omitted in his works : 

* ** There is no doubt but the fenfe of what thia 
** nation had fufFered from the prefent Bilhops hath 
" produced thefe complaints ; and the apprehenfions 
** men have of fufFering the like, in time to come, 
** make fo many defire the taking away of Epifco- 
** pacy : but I conceive it is pofliblc that we may 
" not, now, take a right meafurc of the minds of 
^' the people by their petitions ; for, when they fub* 
** fcribed them, the Bilhops were armed with a dan* 
" gerous commiffion of making new canons, impo* 

* This fpeech has been retrieved, from a paper printed at that 
tirae^ by the writers of the Parliamentary Hiftory. Dr. J. 
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** ling new oaths, and the like ; but now we har6 
** difarmed them of that power. Thefc petitioners 
** lately did look upon Epifcopacy as a beaft armed 
*^ with horns and claws ; but now that we have cut 
•< and pared them (and may, if we fee caufe, yet 
** reduce it into narrower bounds), it may, perhaps, 
** be more agreeable. Howfoever, if they be ftill in 
** paffion, it becomes us foberly to confider the right 
** ufe and antiquity thereof; and not to comply 
** further with a general defire, than may ftand with 
*^ a general good. 

*' We have already Ihewed, that Epifcopacy and 
** the evils thereof are mingled like water and oil ; 
** we have alfo, in part, fevered them ; but I believe 
** you will find, that our laws and the prefent go- 
** vernment of the Church are mingled like wine and 
^^ water ; fo infeparable, that the abrogation of, at 
•^ leaft, a hundred of our laws is defired in thefepe- 
** titions. I have often heard a noble anfwer of the 
** Lords, commended in this houfe, to a propofition 
*^ of like nature, but of Icfs confei^iuence ; they 
** gave no other reafon of their refiifal but this, 
*• Nolumus muiare Leges jhtglia : it was the Bifhops 
** who fo anfwered then ; and it would become the 
** dignity and wifdorti of this houfe to anfwer the 
*^ people, now, with a Nolurmts muiare. 

*^ I fee fome are moved with a number of hands 
** againft the Bilhops j which, I confefs, rather in- 
** clines me to their defence; for I look upon Epif- 
** copacy as a counterfcarp, or out-work ; which, if 
*• it be taken by this aflault of the people, and, 
** withal, this myftery once revealed. That we mufi 
" deny them nothing when they ajk it thus in troops, we 

*-' may. 
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** imiy, ui the next place, have as h«rd a talk to 
*^ defend our property, as we have lately had to rc- 
•* cover it from the Prerogative. If, by nmltiplying 
*^ handi and petitions, they prevail for an equality 
^' in things eccleliailical, the next demand perhaps 
^* may be L€h 4graria^ the like equality in things 
** temporal. 

"The Roman ftory tells us, " That when the peo- 
^^ pic began to flock about the fenate, and were more 
^^ curious to dire<% and know what was done, than 
^* to obey, that Commonwealth foon came to ruin : 
*• their Legem rogare grew quickly to be a Legem 
^^ ferre: and after, when their legions had found 
** that they could make a Didlator, they never fuf- 
** fered the fenate to have a voice any more in fuch 
•^ eledlion. 

•* If thefe great innovations proceed, I fhall expeft 
*^ a flat and level in learning too, as well as in church- 
" preferments : Horns alit Aries. And though it be 
** trvw, that grave and pious men do ftudy for learn- 
^^ ing-lake, and embrace virtue for itfelf ; yet it is 
** true that youth, which is the fcafon when learn- 
'^ ing is gotten, is not wi^out ambition ; nor will 
** ever take pains to excel m any thing, when there 
'' is not fome hope of excelling others in reward and 
♦^ dignity. 

*^ There are two reafons chiefly alleged againft our 
^* church-government. 

. ** Firft, Scripture, which, as fome men think, 
*^ ppints put another form. 

** Second, The abufesoftheprefentfuperiors. 

•* B'or Scripture, I will not difpute it in this place; 

** but I am confident that, whenever an equal divifion 
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•^ of lands and goods ihall be defired, there will bi 
^* as many places in Scripture found out, which 
** feem to favour that, as there are now alleged 
** againft the prelacy or preferment of the Church. 
** And, as for abufes, where you are now in the Rc- 
** nionftrance told what this and that poor man hath 
*• fufFered by the Blrtiops, you may be prefentcd 
** with a thoufand inftances of poor men that have 
** received hard meafure from their landlords ; and 
•* of worldly goods abufed, to the injury of others, 
•• and difadvantage of the owners. 

"And therefore, Mr. Speaker, my humble mo- 
** tion is, That we may fettle men's minds herein ; 
** and, by a queftion, declare our refolution, to reform^ 
•' that is, n&t to abolijh^ Epi/copacyJ* 

It cannot but be wifhed that he, who could fpeak 
in this manner, had been able to a6l with fpirit and 
uniformity. 

When the Commons began to fet the royal autho- 
rity at open defiance, Waller is faid to have withdrawn 
from the houfe, and to have returned with the King's 
permiflion ; and, when the King fet up his ftandard, 
he fent him a thoufand broad-pieces. He continued, 
however, to fit in the rebellious conventicle ; but 
** fpoke,'* fays Clarendon, ** with great Iharpnefs 
** and fireedom, which, now there was no danger of 
** being outvoted, was not refirained ; and therefore 
^* ufed as an argument againft thofe who were gone 
** upon pretence that they were not fufFered to de- 
•* liver their opinion freely in the Houfe, which 
^* could not be believed, when all men knew what 
V liberty Mr. Walftrtook, and fpoke every day with 

•* impu- 
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^^ impuoity againfl the fenfc and proceedings of the 
« houfe." 

Waller, as he continued to fit, was one of the 
commifnoners nominated by the Parliament to treat 
with the King at Oxford ; and when they were pre- 
fented, the King ikid to him, *^ Though you are the 
•* laft, you are not the loweft nor the leaft in my 
** fevour." Whitlock, who, being another of the 
commiffioners, w^s witnefs of this kindnefs^ imputes 
It to the King^s knowledge of the plot, in which 
Waller appeared afterwards to have been engaged 
againftthe Parliament. Fenton, with equal proba- 
^^^ bility, believes that this attempt to promote the 
royal caufe arofe from his fenfibility of the^ King*s 
Cenderne&. Whitlock fays nothing of his behaviour 
at Oxford : he was fent with feveral qfhers to add 
pomp to the commiflioQ^ but was not one of .thofe 
to whom the truft of treating was. imparted. 

The engagement, known by the name of Waller's 
plot, was foon afterwards difcovered. Waller had a 
brother-in-law, Tomkyns, who was clerk of the 
Queen's council, and at the fame time had a very 
numerous acquaintance, and great influence, in the 
city. Waller and he, converfing with great confi- 
dence, told both their own fecrets and thofe of their 
friends; and, furveying the wide extent of their 
coaverfation, imagined that they found in the majo- 
rity of all ranks great difapprobation of the violence. 
of the Q>mmbns, 4nd unwillingncfs to continue the 
war. They knew that many favoured the King, 
wfaofe fear concealed their loyalty ; and many defired 
peace, though they durft not oppofe the clamour for 
war; and they imagined that, if thofe who had thefe 

Vol. IX. R good 
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good intcnrions could be informed of their owa 
ftrcngth, and enabled by intelligence tx) aft together, 
they might overpower the fury of fedition, by rc- 
fufing to comply with the ordinance for the twentieth 
part, and the other taxes levied for the fupport of 
the rebel army, and by uniting great numbers in a' 
petition for peace. They proceeded with great cau- 
tion. Three only met in one place, and no man 
was allowed to . impart the plot to more than two 
others ; fo that, if any fhould be fufpefted or fcized, 
more than three could not be endangered. 

Lord 0)nway joined in the deiign, and, Claren- 
don imagines, incidentally mingled, as he was a 
^ foldier, fome martial hopes or projects, which how- 
ever were only mentioned, the main defign being to 
bring the loyal inhabitants to the knowledge of each 
other ; for which purpofe there was to be appointed 
one in every diftrift, to diftinguifh the friends of 
the King, the adherents to the Parliament, and . the 
neutrals. How far they^proceeded does not appear; 
the refult of their enquiry, as Pym declared ♦, was, 
that within the walls, for one that was for the Roy- 
alifts, there were three againft them ; but that with- 
'out the walls, for one that was againft them, there 
were five for them. Whether this was faid from 
knowledge or guefs, was perhaps never enquired. 

It is the opinion of Clarendon, that in Wallcr*s 

' plan no violence or fanguinary refiftance was com- 

prifed ; that he intended only to abate the confidence 

of the rebels by publick declarations, and to weaken 

their power by an oppofition to new fupplies* 

♦ Parliamentaiy Hiftory, Vol. XII. Dr. J. 
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This^ in calmer times^ and more than tliis^ is done 
without fear; but fuch was the acrimony of the 
Commons, that no method of obftrudting tlxem was 
iafc* 

About this time another deiign was formed by 
Sir Nicholas Crifpe, a man of loyalty that/deferves 
perpetual remembrance : when he was fi merchant 
in the city, he gave and procured the King, in his 
exigencies, an hundred thoufand pounds ; and, when 
he was driven from the Exchange, raifed a regiment, 
and commanded it. 

Sir Nicholas flattered himfelf with an opinion, 
that fomc provocation would fo much exafperate, or 
fome opportunity fo much encourage, the King's 
friends in the city, that they would break out in 
open refinance, and would then want only a lawful 
ftandard, and an authorifed commander ; and extort- 
ed from the King, whofe judgement too frequently 
yielded to importunity, a commiflion of array, di- 
redled to fuch as he thought proper to nominate, 
which was fent to London by the Lady Aubigney. 
She knew not what fhe carried, but was to deliver it 
on the communication of a certain token which Sir 
Nicholas imparted. 

This commiflion could be only intended to lie 
ready till the time fliouJd require it. To have at- 
tempted to raife any forces, would have been cer- 
tain deftruiftion ; it could be of ufe only when the 
forces ihould appear. This was, however, an adt 
preparatory to martial hoftility. Crifpe would un* 
doubtedly have put an end to the feflion of Parlia- 
ment, had his firength been equal to his zeal ; and 
out of the defign of Crifpe, which involved very 
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little dangcfr, and that of Waller, ^hich was an ad: 
purely cml, they compounded a horrid and dread- 
ifiil plot. 

The difcovcry of Waller's dcfign is varioufly re- 
lated. In " Clarendon's Hiftory" it is told, that a 
fetvant of Tomkyns, lurking behind the hangings 
when his mafter t¥as in conference with Waller, 
lieard enough to qualify him for an informer, and 
tarried his intelligence to Pym. A manufcript, 
tjuoted in the *^ Life of Waller,'* relates, that " be 
** was betrayed by his lifter Price, and her Preftyte- 
** rian chaplain Mr. Goode, who ftole fome of his 
*' papers ; and, if he had not ftrangely dreamed the 
*^ night before, that his iifter had betrayed him, and 
** thereupon burnt the reft of his papers by the fire 
** thit was in his chimney, he had certainly loft his 
** life by it." The queftion cannot be decided. It is 
not unreafonable to believe that the men in power, 
receiving intelligence from the fifter, would employ 
the fervant of Tomkyns to liften at the conference, 
that they might avoid an aft fo offenfive as that of 
dcftroying the brother by the fitter's teftimony. 

The plot was publiflied in the moft terrifick man- 
ner. 

Gn the 31ft of May (1643), at a folemn feft, 
when they were liftening to the fermon, a meflenger 
entered the church, and communicated his errand to 
Pym, who whifpered it to others thar were placed 
near him, and then went with them out of the 
church, leaving the reft in folicitude and amaze- 
ment. They immediately fent guards to proper 
places, and that night .apprehended Tomkyns and 
Waller ; having yet traced nothing but that letters 

had 
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had been intercepted, from which it appears that thc^ 
parliament and the city were foon tp be delivered, 
into the hands of the cavaliers. 

They perhaps yet knew little themfelves, beyoo4» 
fome general and indiftinft notiqes. *' But Waller,*' 
fays Clarendon, ** was fo confounded with fear, thaft 
** he confefled whatever he had heard, faid, thought,^ 
** or feen ; all that he knew of himfelf, and all that 
** he fufpedled of others, without concealing any 
** perfon of what degree or quality foever, or aay 
** difcourie which he had ever upon any occaiioA 
" entertained with them ; what fuch and fuch ladie3 
•^ of great honour, to whom, upon the credit of hi3 
** wit and great reputation, he had been admitted^! 
** had fpoke to him in their chambers upon the pro- 
*^ ceedings in the Hpulies, and how they had encou- 
*^ raged him to oppofe them ; what correfpondcncQ 
** and intercourfe they had with fome Miniilers of 
^^ State at Oxford, and how they had conveyed a4 
•* intelligence thither." He a,ccufcd the 5arl of 
Portland a^d Lord Conway as co-operating in th^ 
tranla^lion ; and teftified that the Earl of Northum*^ 
berland had declared hinxfelf difpofed in favour of 
any attempt that might check the violenc^e of the 
Parliament, and reconcile them to the fCin^g* 

He undoubtedly confefled much which they coulcj 
never have difcovered^ and perhaps fomewhat which 
they would wilh to have been fupprefled ; for it is 
inconvenient, in the confli£t of fki^lions, to have 
that difafiei^ion known which cannot iafely be pu* 
niflied. 

Tomkyns was feized on the fatne night with Wal- 
ler^ and appears likewife to have partaken of his 
•. ; K 3 cowardice ; 
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cowardice ; for he gave notice of Crifpe's commiffion 
of array, of which Clarendon never knew how it wa* 
difcovered. Tomkyns had been fent with the token 
appointed, to demand it from Lady Aubigney, and 
had buried it in his garden, where, by his diredlion, 
it was dug up ; and thus the rebels obtained, what 
Clarendon confeflcs them to have had, the original 
cojpy. 

It can raife no wonder that they formed one plot 
out of thefe two deligns, however remote from each 
other, when they faw the fame agent employed in 
both, and found the commiffion of array in the hands 
of him who was employed in coUefting the opinions 
and afFedlions of the people. 

Of the plot, thus combined, they took care to 
make the moft. They fent Pym among the citizens, 
to tell them of their imminent danger, and happy 
efcape ; and inform them, that the defign was, ** to 
** feize the Lord Mayor and all the Committee of 
*^ Militia, and would not fpare one of them." They 
drew up a vow and covenant, to be taken by every 
member of either Houfe, by which he declared his 
deteftation of all confpiracies againft the Parliament, 
and his refolution to deteft and oppofe them. They 
then appointed a day of thankfgiving for this won* 
derful delivery ; which Ihutout, fays Clarendon, all 
doubts whether there had been fuch a deliverance^ 
and whether the plot was real or fidlitious. 

On June ii, the Earl of Portland and Lord Con- 
way were committed, one to the cuftody of the 
mayor, and the other of the fherifF: but their lands 
and goods were not feized. 

Waller 
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Waller was ftill to immerfe himfelf deeper in ig- 
nominy. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway 
denied the charge ; and there was no evidence againft^ 
them but the confeffion of Waller, of which un- 
doubtedly many would be inclined to queftion the 
veracity. With thefe doubts he was fo much terri- 
fied, that he endeavoured to perfuade Portland to a 
declaration like his own, by a letter extant in Fen- 
ton*s edition. ** But for me," fays he, *^ you had 

* never known any thing of this bufinefs which was 
^ prepared for another ; and therefore I cannot ima- 

* gine why you fliould hide it fo fer as to contraft 

* your >5wn ruin by concealing it, and perfifting 
^ unreafonably to hide that truth, which without 
' you already is, and will every day be made more 
^ manifeft. Can you imagine yourfelf bound in 

* honour to keep that fecret, which is already re- 
^ vealed by another ? or poffible it fhould ftill be a 
' fecret, which is known to one of the other fex ? — 

* If you perlift to be cruel to yourfelf fpr their 
^ fakes who deferve it not, it will neverthelefs be 
^ made appear^ ere long, I fear, to your ruin. 
^ Surely, if I had the happinefs to wait on you, I 
^ could move you to companionate both yourfelf 

* and me, who, defperate as my cafe is, am defirous 

* to die with the honour of being known to have 

* declared the truth. You have no rcafon to contend 

* to hide what is already revealed — inconfiderately 

* to throw away yourfelf, for the intercft of others, 
^ to whom you are lefs obliged than you are aware 

of." 

This pcrfuafion feems to have had little effe^. 
Portland fcnt (June 29) a letter to the Lords, to 
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tell them, that he •* is in cuftody, as he cdnCcires, 
** without any charge ; and that, by what Mr. Wal- 
^* ler hath threatened him with fiftce he was impri- 
** foned, he dotli apprehend a very cruel, long, and 
^* ruinous reftraint: — He therefore prays, that ht 
** may not find the efFeifts of Mr. Waller's threats, 
** a long and clofe imprifonment ; but may be fpee- 
** dily brought to a legal trial, and then he is confi* 
** dent the vanity and falfehood of thofe informa* 
** tions which have been given againft him will ap- 
'' pear." 

In confequence of this letter, the Loitis ordered 
Portland and Waller to be confronted; when the 
one repeated his charge, and the other his denial; 
The examination of the plot being continued (July 
i), Thinn, uflier of the houfe of Lords, depofedj 
that Mr. Waller having had a conference with the 
Lord Portland in an upper room, Lord Portland 
faid, when he came down, ** Do nie the favour to 
*' tell my Lord Northumberland, that Mr. Waller 
** has extremely preffed me to fave my own life and 
** his, by throwing the blame upon the Lord G^nway 
*^ and the Earl of Northumberland." 

Waller, in his letter to Portland, tells him of the 
reafons which he could urge with refiftlefs efficacy in 
a peribnal conference ; but he over-rated his own 
oratory; his vehemence, whether of perfuafion or 
intreaty, was returned with contempt. 

One of his arguments with Porriand is, that the 
plot is already known to a woman. This woman 
was doubtlefs Lady Aubigney, who, upon this occa~ 
fion, was coiiimitted to cuftody ; but who, in reality, 

when 
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when fhe delivered the commiffion^ knew not what 
it was. 

The Parliament then proceeded againft the confpi- 
ratorsy and committed their trial to a council of war. 
Tomkyns and Chaloner were hanged near their own 
doors. Tomkyns, when he came to die, faid it was 
a foolijb bujinefs ; and indeed there feems to have been 
no hope that it fhould efcape difcovery ; for, though 
never more than three met at a time, yet a deiign fo 
extenfivc muft, by neceflity, be communicated to 
many, who could not be expelled to be all faithful, 
and all prudent. Chaloner was attended at his exe«^ 
cution by Hugh Peters. His crime wa3, that he 
had commiffion to raife money for the King ; but it 
appears not that the money was to be expended upon 
the advancement of either Crifpe's or Waller's plot. 

The Earl of Northumberland, being too great for 
profecution, was only once examined before the 
Lords. The Earl of Portland and Lord Conway, 
perlifting to deny the charge," and no teftimony but 
Waller's yet appearing againft them, were, after a 
long imprifonment, admitted to bail. Haflcl, the 
King's meflenger, who carried the letters to Oxford, 
died the night before his trial. Hampden efcaped 
death, perhaps by the intereft of his family ; but 
was kept in prifon to the end of his life. They 
whofe names were inferted in the commiffion of array 
were not capitally punifhed, as it could not be 
proved that they had confented to their own nomi- 
nation ; but they were conlidered as malignants^ and 
their eftatcs were feized. 

" Waller, though confeflcdly," fays Qarendon, 
^^ the moft guilty, with incrediUe diifimulation af- 
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*• feftcd fuch a remorfe of confcience, that his trial 
*^ was put off, out of Chriftian compaflion, till he 
•* might recover his underftanding/* What ufe he 
inade of this interval, with what liberality and 
fuccefs he diftributed flattery and money, and how, 
when he was brought (July 4) before the Houfc, 
he confeiTed and lamented, and fubmitted and im- 
plored, may be read in the Hiftory of the Rebellion 
(B. vii.) The fpeech, to which Clarendon afcribes 
the prefervation of his dear-bought life^ is inferted in 
his works. The great hiftorian, however, feems to 
have been miftaken in relating that be prevailed in the 
principal part of his fupplication, not to be tried by a 
Council of IVar ; for, according to Whitlock, he was 
by expulfion-from the houfe abandoned to tl:e tri- 
bunal which he fo much dreaded, and, being tried 
and condemned, was reprieved by Effex ; but after a 
year's imprifonment^ in which time refentment grew 
lefs acrimonious, paying a fine of ten thoufand 
pounds, he was permitted to recolleli bimfclf in an- 
utber country. 

Of his behaviour in this part of his life, it is not 
neceffary to direft the reader's opinion. ** Let us 
** not," fays his laft ingenious biographer, " con- 
** demn him with untempered feverity, becaufe he 
** was not a prodigy which the world hath feldom 
** feen, becaufe his character included not the poet, 
" the orator, and the hero.'* 

For the place of his exile he chofe France, and 
flayed fome time at Roan, where his daughter Mar- 
garet was born, who was afterwards his favourite, and 
his amanuenfis. He then removed to Paris, where 
he lived with great fplendor and hofpitality; 
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tod from time to time amufed himfelf with poetry, 
in which he fometimes fpeaks of the rebels, and 
their ufurpation, in the natural language of an honeft 
man. 

At laft it became neceflary, for his fupport, to fell 
bis wife^s jewels ; and being reduced, as he faid, at 
laft to the rump-jewel^ he folicited from Cromwell 
perroiffion to return, and obtained it by the intereft 
of colonel Scroop, to whom his fifter was married. 
Upon the remains of a fortune which the danger of 
his life had very much diminifhed, he lived at Hall* 
bam, a houfe built by himfelf very near to Beaconf- 
field, where his mother relided. His mother, though 
related to Cromwell and Hampden, was zealous for 
the royal caufe, and, when Cromwell vifited her, 
ufed to reproach him ; he, in return, would throw 
a napkin at her, and fay he would not difpute with 
his aunt ; but finding in time that ihe a6ted for the 
King, as well as talked, he made her a prifoner to 
her own daughter, in her own houfe. If he would 
do any thing, he could not do lefs. 

Cromwell, now Protedlor, received Waller, as his 
kinfman, to familiar converfation. Waller, as he 
ufed to relate, found him fuflficiently verfed in ancient 
hiftory ; and when any of his enthufiaftick friends 
came to advife or confult him, could fometimes 
overhear him difcourfing in the cant of the times : 
but, when he returned, he would fay, •* Coufin 
** Waller, I mufk talk to thefe men in their own 
** way :" and refumed the common ftyle of con- 
verfation. 

He repaid the Proteftor for his favours (1654) by 
the famous Panegyrick, which has been always con« 
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fidered as the firft of his poetical produdlions* His 
choice of cncomiaftick topicks is very judicious; 
for he confiders Cromwell in his exaltation, without 
enquiring how he attained it ; there is confequcntly 
no mention of the rebel or the regicide. AH the 
former part of his hero's life is veiled with fhades; 
and nothing is brought to view but the chief, the go- 
vernor, the defender of England's honour, and the 
cniarger of her dominion. The aft of violence by 
which he obtained the fupreme power is lightly 
treated, and decently juftified. It was certainly to be 
defired that the deteftable band fliould be diflblved, 
which had deftroyed the Church, murdered the King, 
and filled the nation with tumult and oppreffion ; yet 
Cromwell had not the right of diffolving them, for 
all that he had before done could be juftified only by 
fuppofing them inverted with lawful authority. But 
combinations of wickednefs would overwhelm the 
world by the advantage which licentious principles 
afford, did not thofe, who have long pradtifed per- 
fidy, grow faithlefs to each other. 

In the poem on the war with Spain are fome paf- 
fagcs at leaft equal to the bcft parts of the Panegy- 
rick; and, in the concluflon, the poet ventures yet 
a higher flight of flattery, by recommending royalty 
to Cromwell and the nation. Cromwell was very de- 
firous, as appears from his converfation, related by 
Whitlock, of adding the title tq the power of mo- 
narchy, and is fuppofed to have been with-held from 
it partly by fear of the army, and partly by fear of 
the laws, which, when he ihould govern by the 
name of King, would have reftrained his authority. 
When therefore a deputation wa3 folemnly fent to 
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invite him to the Crown, he, after a long conference, 
refufed it; but is faid to have feinted in his coach j 
when he parted from them. 

Ttit poem on the death of the ProteAor feems to 
have been dictated by real veneration for his memory. 
Dryden and Sprat wrote on the fame occafion ; but 
they were young men, ftruggling into notice, and 
hoping for fome favour from the ruling party* 
Waller had little to expeA ; he had received nothing 
but his pardon from Cromwell, and was not likely 
to a(k any thing from thofe who Ihould fucceed 
him. 

Soon afterwards, the Reftoration fupplied him 
with another fubjeft ; and he exerted his imagina- 
tion, his elegance, and his melody, with equal ala* 
crity, for Charles the Second. It is not poffible to 
read, without fome contempt and indignation, poems 
of the fame author, afcribing the higheft degree of 
power and piety to Charles the Firft, then transferring 
the fame power and piety to Oliver Cromwell ; now 
inviting Oliver to take the Crown, and then congra- 
tulating Charles the Second on his recovered right. 
Neither Cromwell nor Charles could value his tcfti- 
mony as the efFeft of conviiSHon, or receive his 
praifes as efFufions of reverence ; they could conlider 
them but as the labour of invention, and the tribut?e 
of dependence. 

Poets, indeed) profefs fi^ion ; but the legitimate 
end of fiftion is the conveyance of truth ; and he 
that has flattery ready for all whom the viciiEtudes 
of the world happen to ex-alt, muft be fcomed as a 
pfoftituted mind, that may retain the glitter of wit^ 
but hiu loft the dignity of virtue. 

a % The 
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The Congratulation was confidered as inferior m 
poetical merit to the Panegyrick ; and it is reported, 
that, when the King told Waller of the difparity, he 
anfwered, ^' Poets, Sir, fucceed better in fi<^ion than 
<^ in truth;* 

The Congratulation is indeed not inferior to the 
Panegyrick, either by decay of genius, or for want 
of diligence ; but becaufe Cromwell had done much, 
and Charles had done little. Cromwell wanted no« 
thing to raife him to heroick excellence but virtue ; 
and virtue his poet thought himfelf at liberty to fup- 
ply. Charles had yet only the merit of firuggling 
without fuccefs, and fufFering without defpair. A 
life of efcapes and indigence could fupply poetry 
with no fplendid images. 

In the firft Parliament fummoned by Charles the 
Second (March 8, 1661), Waller fat for Halting in 
Suflex, and ferved for different places in all the 
Parliaments of that reign. In a time when fancy and 
gaiety were the moft powerful recommendations to 
regard, it is not likely that WaUer was forgotten. 
He pafled his time in the company that was higheft, 
both in rank and wit, from which even his obftinate 
'fobriety did not exclude him. Though he drank 
water, he was enabled by his fertility of mind to 
heighten the mirth of Bacchanalian aifemblies ; and 
Mr. Saville faid, that ^^ no man in England ihould 
^' keep him company without drinking but Ned 
<* Waller." 

The praife given him by St. Evremond is a proof 
of his reputation ; for it was only by his reputation 
that he could be known, as a writer, to a man who, 
though he lived a great part of a long life upon 
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an Engliih pcnfion, never condefcendcd to undcr- 
flandthe langu^e of the nation that maintained him. 

In Parliament, '* he was," fays Burnet, " the 
** delight of the houfe, and though old fard the 
** liveliefi: things of any among them." This, how- 
ever, IS faid in his account of the year feventy-five, 
when Waller was only feventy. His name as a 
fpeaker occurs often in Grey*s Collections; but I 
have found no extracts that can be more quoted 
as exhibiting fallies of gaiety than cogency of argu* 
ment* 

He was of fuch conlideration, that his remarks 
were circulated and recorded. When the Duke of 
York's influence was high, both in Scotland and 
England, it drew, fays Burnet, a lively refle<ftion 
from WaHer, the celebrated wit. He faid, " the 
** Houfe of Commons had refolved that the Duke 
** fhould not reign after the King's death; but tkc 
** King, in oppolition to them, had refolved that 
** he ihould reign even in his life.** If there appear 
no extraordinary livelinefs in this remark^ yet its re- 
ception proves the fpeaker to have been a celebrated 
wit, to have had a name which men of wit were 
proud of mentioning. 

He did not fufFer his reputation to die gradually 
away, which may eafily liappen in a long life, but 
renewed his claim to poetical diftincSlion from time 
to. time, as occafions were offered, either by publick 
events or private incidents ; and contenting himfelf 
with the influence of his Mufe, or loving quiet bet- 
ter than influence^ he never accepted any office of 
magiftracy. 

He 
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He was not, however^ without fome attention to 
his fortune ; for he afked from the King (in 1665) 
the provoftftiip of Eton college, and obtained it; 
but Clarendon refafed to put the feal to the grants 
alleging that it could be held only by a cleigyman. 
It is known that Sir Henry Wotton qualified hiaifetf 
for it by deacon's orders. 

To thisoppofition, the Biagrapbia imputes the vio- 
lence and acrimony with which Waller joined Buck* 
ingham's fa<Slion in the profecution of Clarendon. 
The motive was ilUberal and difhoneft, and fhewed 
that more than iixty years had not been able to teach 
him morality. His accufation is fuch as confcience 
can hardly be fuppofed to didlate without the help 
of malice. ** We were to be governed by Janiz^ies 
'^ inflead of Parliaments, and are in danger from g 
•* worfe plot than that of the fifth of November; 
^^ then, if the Lords and Commons had been de« 
** ftroyed, there had been a fucceflion ; but here 
** both had been deftroyed for ever.*' This is the 
language of a man who is glad of an opportunity to 
rail, and ready to facrifice truth to intereft at one 
time, and to anger at another. 

A year after the Chancellor's banifhment, another 
vacancy gave him encouragement for another peti- 
tion, which the King referred to the council, who,after 
hearing the queftion argued by lawyers for three days, 
determined ;that the office could be held only by a 
clergyman, according to the aA of uniformity, fincc 
the provofts had always received inftitution as for a 
parfonage from the bifhops of Lincoln. The Klog 
then faid, he could not break the law which he had 

made; 
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made t and Dr. Zachary Cradock^ famous for a 
fingle fcrmon, at moft for two fermons, was chofen 
by the Fellows. 

That he alked any firing more is not known ; it 
is certain that he obtained nothing, though he con- 
tinued obfequious to the €ourt through the reft of 
Charles's reign. 

. At the acccflion of King James (in 1685) he was 
chofen for Parliament, being then fourfcore, at 
«Saltafh in Cornwall ; and vftott a Pre/age oftbiDown^ 
fait ef the Turkifi EmpirCy which he prefented to the 
King on his birth-day. It is remarked, by bis com* 
mentator Fenton, that in readingTaflb he had early 
imbibed a Ycneration for the heroes 6f the Holy 
War, and a. zealous enmity to the Turks, which 
never left him. James, however, having fooft aftet 
begun what lie thought a Holy War at home, madt 
hafte to put all moleflation of the Turks out of hift 
power. 

James treated him with kindnefs and familiarity, 

pf which inftances arc given by the writer of hia 

life* One day taking him into tlie clofet, the King 

aiked him how he liked one of the pi6tures : */ My 

.** eyes,'' faid Waller, " are dim, and I do not 

-** know it.'* The King iaid it was the Princefs of 

Orange. " She is/' laid Waller, ** like the grcatcft 

f* woman in the world." The King afked who wa$ 

that ; and was anfwcred, Queen Elizabeth. ** I 

f * wonder,^* 'faid the King, " you fliould think fo ; 

" but I muftxonfefs ihehad a* wife council/' "And, 

** Sir,'* faid Waller, •* did you ever know, a fool 

^* chufe a wifis one ?** . Such is the fix)ry, which I 

once heard of feme ether man. Pointed a:iilioms, and 

. Vol. IX. S acute 
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acute replies, fly lobfe about the world, and arc a^ 
iigned fucceffivcly to thofe whom it may be the 
fafhion to celebrate. 

When the King new that he was about to marry 
his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered 
a French gentleman to tfcU him, that *' the King 
•* wondered he could think of marrying his daughter 
*' to a falling Church." « The King," faid WaUer, 
*^ does me great honour, in taking notice of my 
** domeftic affairs ; but I have li\xd long enough tQ 
" obferre that this feUihg Church has got a trick of 
" riling again." 

He took notice to his fnends of the Kitig's con^ 
duft ; and faid that ** he would be left like a 
** whale upon the ftrand." Whether he was privy 
to any of the tranfaftions which ended in theRevolu* 
tion, is not known. His heir joined the Prince of 
Orange, ' ^ ^ 

Having now attained an age beyond which the 
Jaws of natiire feldom fuiFer life to be extended, 
othetwife than by a future ftate, he feems to have 
turned his mind upon preparation for the decifive 
hour, and therefore confecrated his poetry to devo- 
tion. It is pleafing to difcover that his piety was 
witliout weaknefs ; . that his intelleftual powers con- 
tinued vigorous ; and that the lines which he com- 
pofed when be, for age, could neither read nor tvriie, 
Itre not inferior to the effiifions of his youtlu 

Towards the decline of life, he bought a fmail 
houfetvith a little land, at Golelhill ; arid faid, •* he 
** fhouldbe glad to die, like the ftag, where he was 
^^ roufed.*' This, however, did not happen. When 
he was at:BcaconsfieU, he found hislcgs^ow tumid : 

he 
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kt went tb Wiwlfor, wlicre Sir Chietrlcs Scarborough 
then attended the King, and requefted him, as both 
a friend andaphyfician, to tell him, what ibatjkvelU 
ing meani. . '^ Sir/' anfwcred Scarborough, " your. 
^* blood will mn no longer.'* Waller repeated fomc 
lines of Virgil, and went home to die. 

As the difeafe increafed upon him^ he eotnpofed 
himfelf for his departfure; and calling upon Dr. 
Birch to give him the holy facrament, he defired his 
children to take it With him, and made an earneftde-* 
elaration of his faith in Chriftianity« It now appear- 
ed what part of his converfation with the great could; 
be remembered with delight. He related, that being 
prefent when the Duke of Buckingham talked pso-^ 
fimely before King Charles, he (aid to him, " My 
^^ Lord, I am a great deal older than your Grace, 
. •* and have, I believe, heard more arguments for ' 
•* Atheifm than ever your Grace did ; but I have 
'* lived long enough to fee there is nothing in them; 
•• and fo, I hope, your Grace will." 
. He died Odlober ai, 1687, and was, buried 
at Beaconsfield, with a monument eredled by his 
fon*s executors, for which R^mer wrote the inscrip- 
tion, and which I hope is now refcued from dilapi* 
dation. 

He left feveral children by his fccond wife ; of 
whom, his daugntcr was n[iarried to Dr. Birch. 
iBcnjamin, the eldcft fon, was difinherited, and fent 
to New Jerfcy as wanting common underftanding. 
Edmund, the fecond fon, inherited the ei^ate, and 
reprefentcd Agmondeftiam in Parliament, but at 
laft turned Quaker. William, the third fpn, was a 

s 1 merchant 
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merchant in London. Stephen^ the fourth, was an 
eminent DoAor of Laws^ and one of the Commif- 
fioners for the Union. There is faid to hare been a 
fifth, of whom no account has defcended« 

The charafter of Waller, both moral and intcl- 
leAual, has been drawn by Clarendon, to whom he 
Was familiarly known, with nicety, which certainly 
none to whom he was not known can prefume to 
emulate. It is therefore infertcd here, with fuch re« 
marks as others have fupplied ; after which, no** 
thing remains but a critical examination of his 
j^etry, 

.*^ Edmund Waller," fays Clarendon, /* was born 
•^'^o a very feir eftate, by the parfimony or fruga- 
•* lity'of a wife father and motlier : and he diought 
" it fo commendable art advantage, that he refolved 
•* to improve it with his utmoft care, upon which in 
** his nature he was too much intent ; and, in order 
// to that, he was fo much referved and retired, that 
*' he was fcarcely ever heard of, till by his addrefs 
*^ and ^.exterity he had gotten a very rich wife in 
** the city, againft all the recommendation and coun- 
*\ tenance and authority of the Court, which was 
^* thoroughly engaged on the behalf of Mr. Crofts, 
",and .which ufed to be fuccefsful, in that age, againft 
.** any oppoiition. He had the good fortune to have 
" an alliance and friendlhip with Dr. Morley, who 
** had aflifted fcnd inftrufted him in the reading 
^^ many good books, to which his natural parts and 
♦* promptitude inclined him, efpecially the poets ; 
*^ and ^at the age when other men ufed to give over 
** writing vcrfes (for he was near thirrj'' years when 
- • • I «ihe 
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(^htf^tft ebgagfed faiittfelf in that exerclfe, at leaft 
^^ that be -mzB knomi to do fo), he.furprized the 
f ^ towA wkh two. or three pieces of that kind ; as if 
^* a terith iMufe had been newly born to chcriih 
** diooping poetry. The Doctor at that time 
f* brought him into that'cQm|)aay which was moft 
1* celebrated for gpood converfaiion ; where he was 
^^ received and efleetped with grtat applaufe and re^ 
^^ ipe€k. He was a. very pleafiuit difcourfer in ear* 
<* ncft and in jcft, and therefore very grateful to all 
♦* kind of company, where he was not the lefs efteem- 
** ed for being very rich. 

** He had been even nurfed in parliaments, where 
** he fat when he was very young ; and fo, when they 
^* were refumed s^ain (after a long intermiffion), he 
^^ appeared in thofe afTemblies with great advantage $ 
** having a graceful way of fpcaking, and by think- 
** ing much on feveral arguments (which his temper 
** and complexion, that had muchof melanchoHck, 
** inclined him to), he feemed often to fpeak upon 
^ the fudden, when the occafion had only admi- 
^* niftered the opportunity of faying what he had 
*• thorodghly conlidered, which gave a great luftre to 
** all he faid ; which yet was rather of delight than 
•* weight. There needs no more be faid to extol the 
*^ extrellencd and power of his wit, and pleafantnefs 
^' of his converfation, than that it was of magnitude 
^* enough to cover a world of very great faults ; that 
•* is, foto cover them, that they were not taken no- 
** tice of to his reproach, viz. a narrownefs in his na^ 
^^ ture to the loweft degree ; an abjedtnefs and want 
*^ of courage to fupport him in any virtuous 
S3 ** u;\der- 
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^^ undertaking ; an infinuation and feirile iUtteiy ta 
^^ the height, the vaineft and moft imperious nature 
** could be contented Tvith; thatitprefenredaadwon 
^* his life from thofe who were moft refolded to tak6 
^^ it, and in an occafion in which he ought to hare 
** been ambitious to hare loft it ; and then prefitrved 
^^ him again from the reproach and the contempt 
*^ that was due to him for fo proferving it, and fo^ 
^^ vindicating it at fuch a price that it had power to 
♦^ reconcile hini to thofe whom he had moft ofiend* 
^^ ed and provoked; and continued to his age with 
*' that rare felicity, that his* Company was acceptable 
*' where his fpirit was odious; and be waa at leaft 
** pitied where he was moft detefted/* 

Such is the account of Clarendon ; on which it 
may not be improper to make fome reiparks. 

** He was very little known till he had obtained a 
^^ rich wife in the city.'* 

He obtained a rich wife about the age of three^ 
and-twenty ; an age, before which few men are con* 
fpicuous much to their advant^e. He w^ known, 
however, in Parliament and at Court ; and, if he 
fpent part of his time in privacy, it is not unreafon^- 
able to fuppofe, that he endeavoured the iqiprove* 
inent of his mind as well as of his fortune. 

That Clarendon might misjudge the ndOtive of his 
retirement is the more probable, becaufe he Jus evi- 
dently miftaken the commencement of his poetryv 
which he fuppofes hifn not h^ve attempted before 
thirty. As his firft pieces were perhaps not printed^ 
tlie fucceffion of his compofitions was not known s 
(^nd Clarendpn, who canpot be imagined to have been 

very 
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yery ftudious of poetry, did not re&ify his firft opi- 
nion by confulting Waller s book. 

Clarendon obfervcs., that he was introduced to the 
Wits of the age by Dr. Morley 3 but the writer of 
his i^ife velates t]i^t he was g.lready anjong them, 
when, hearing a noife in the ftreet, and enquiring 
the caufe, they found a fon of Ben Jonfon under an 
^rrell. This was Morley, whom Waller fct free at 
the expence of one hundred pounds, took him into 
the country as director of his ftudies, and then pro- 
cured him admiflion into the company of the friends 
of lite?ature. Of this fa6l Clarendon had a nearer 
knowledge than the biogr^h^r, and is therefore 
qiore to be credited. 

The account of Waller's parliamentary eloquence 
is feconded by Burnet, who^ though he calls him 
•* the delight of the Houfe," adds, that " he was 
*> only concerned to fay that which Ihould make 
*' -^im be applauded, he never laid the bufinefs of 
** the Houle to, he^rt, being a vain apd empty, 
**, though ^ witty, pian,'* 

. Of hi^infinuation and flattery it is not unreafonable 
to believe that the truth is told. Afcham, in his ele- 
gant defcription of thofe whom in modern language 
we term Wits, fays, that they are open flatterers y and 
prhffnockers^ Waller fliewed a little of both, when, 
upon fight of the Dutchefs of Newcaftle*s verfcs on 
the death of a Stag, he declared that he would give 
ail his own compofitions to have written them, and, 
l^eing charged with the exorbitance of his adulation, 
^nfwered, that " nothing was too much to be given, 
^* that a lady might be faved from the difgrace of 

54 ** fuch 
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*^ fuclia vik perfortnance.** This^ however, wasnd 
very mifchievous or very unufual deviation from! 
truth : had his hypocrify been confined to fuch 
tranfadtions, he might have been forgiven, though 
not praifed ; for who forbears to flatter an author or 
a lady? 

Of the laxity of his political principles, and the 
wcaknefs of his rcfolution, he experienced the nata- 
lal efFedt, by.lofing the cjfteem of every. party. 
From Cromwell he had only his recall ; and from 
Charles the Second, who delighted in his company, 
he obtained only the pardon of his relation Hamp- 
den, and the fafety of Hampden's fon. 

As far as conje6lure can be made from the whole 
ef his writing, and his condudl, he was habitually 
and deliberately a friend to monarchy. His devia^ 
tion towards democracy proceeded from his conncc-r 
tion with Hampden, for whofe fake he profecuted 
Crawley with great bittcrnefs ; and' tlie in\ e Aive 
which he pronounced on that occafion was fo popu* 
lar, that twenty thoufand copies are faid by his bio^' 
grapher to have been fold in one day. 

It is confefled that bis faults flill left him many 
friends, at leaft many companions. His convivial 
power pf pleafing is univerfally acknowledged ; but 
thofe whp converfed with him iptimately, fpund him 
not only paflionate, efpccially in his old age, but 
refentful ; fo that the interppfition of friends was 
fometimes neceflary. 

His wit and his poetry naturally connected hini 
Irvjth the polite wjriters of his time : he was joined 
\vith J-ord Buckhurft in t|ie tranflation of Corneille's 
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yamp ey ; and is Taid to kave added fcis help to that 
of Cowley in the original draiight of the Rchearfal. 

The care of his fortvfne, whtth Qarendbn imputes 
to bim in a degree little kfs than criminal, was either 
]U>t conftaot or not fuccefsful ; for, having inherited 
a patrimony of three thou&nd five hundred pounds 
a year in the time of James the Firft, and augmented 
it at leaft by one wealthy marriage, he left, about the 
time of the R<s volution, an income of not nK>re than 
twelve or thirteen hundred ; which, when the drffe* 
rent value of money is reckoned, will be found 
perhaps not more than a fourth part of what he once 
polTefled. 

Of this diminution, part was the confequence of 
the gifts which he was forced to fcatter, and the find 
which he was condemned to pay at the deteftion of 
his plot ; and if his cftate, as is related in his Life, 
was fequeflered, he had probably con trailed debts 
when he lived in exile ; for we are told, that at Paris 
he lived in fplendor, and was the only Englilhman, 
except the Lord St. Albans, that kept a taWe. 

His unlucky plot cornpellcd him to fell a thoufand 
a year; of the wafle of the refl: there is no account, 
except that he is cbnfefled by his biographer to have 
been a bad oeconomift. He fecms to have deviated 
from the common practice ; to have been a hoarder 
in his firft years, and a fquanderer in his laft. 

Of his courfe of ftudies, or choice of books, no* 
thing is known jiiore than that he profeflcd himfelf 
unable to read Chapman's tranflation of Homer with- 
put rapture. His opinion concerning the duty of a 
poet is contained in his declaration, that *^ he would 

'' blpt 
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^^ blot from his wprks a^y Kcje that 4i4 not coa(a^ 
" fome motive to virtMfi/' ; 

THE charafters, by whtdi Waller intended tq 
di£tingai(h his writing) are fprightlioefs and digmty*.;^ 
in his fmalleft pieces, be endeavours to be gay ; ia 
the larger to be great Of his airy and light pro*. 
du6lionSy the chief iburce is gallantry, that attentive 
reverence of female excellence which has defcended, 
to us from the Gothic ages« . .As his poems ar^ com-j 
monly occafional,.and his addrefl^s perfonal» he wa^ 
not fo liberally fiq^pliedl with grand as with fofi; 
images ; for beauty is more ^aiily fouud than magrr 
nanimity. 

The delicacy, which he cultivated, reftrainshimtoa 
certain nicety and caution, even when he writes upoOt 
the ilighteil matter. He has, therefore, in his whole 
volume, nothing burlefque, and feldom any thing lu-. 
dicrdus or familiar. He fecms always to do his beft ^ 
though his fubjedls are often imworthy of his care. 

It is not eafy to think without fome contempt on 
an author, who is growing illuilrious in his own opin 
nion by verfes, at one time, ** To a Lady who can 
** do any thing but fleep when ihe pleafes ;" at an-, 
other, " To a Lady who can fleep when Ihe pleafes ;" 
now, "To a Lady, on her paffing through a crowd 
*' of people ;** then, '* On a braid of divers colours 
*^ woven by four Ladies ;" * ^ On a tree cut in paper ;** 
or, "To a Lady, from whom he received the copy 
** of verfes on the paper-tree, which for many 
'^ years had been mifling." 

Genius now and then produces a lucky trifle^ 
We fkill read the Dove of Anacreon, and sparrow of 
Catullus ; and a writer naturally pleafes himfelf with" 

aper^ 
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a performance, which owes nothing to the fubjeft. 
But con^oiitions merely • pretty hare the fate of 
other pretty things, and are quitted in time for 
£bmdthing ufeful ; they are flowers fragrant and feir, 
but of Ihort duration ; or they are bloffoms to be 
TOlifcd oply a» they foretell fruits. 

Among Waller's little poems ure fome, which 
their excellency ought to fecure from oblivion ; as. 
To Amorety comparing the different modes of regard 
with which he looks on her and Sacbariffa ; and the 
verfes On Love, that begin, Jnger in bajiy words or 
blows. 

In others he is not equally fuccefsful ; fometimes 
his thoughts are deficient^ and fomerimes his expref^ 
fion. 

The numbers are not always mufical ; as, - 

Fair Venus, in thy foft arms 
The god of rage confine ; 

For thf whifpcrs are the charms 

Which only can divert his fierce dcfign. 

What though he frOwn, and to tumult do incline ; 
Thou the flame 
Kindled in his breafl canft tame 

With that fnow which unmehed lies on thine. 

He feldom indeed fetches an amorous fentiment 
from the depths of fcience ; his thoughts are for the 
moft part cafily underftood, and his images fuch as 
the fuperficies of nature readily fupplies ; he has a 
juft claim to popularity, becaufe he writes to com- 
mon degrees of knowledge ; and is free at leaft from 
philofophical pedantry, unlefs perhaps the end of a 
fong to the Sun may be excepted, in which he is too 
much a Copernican. To which may be added the 

iimile 
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limile of the Palm in the verfes on ber pajiwg ihrMgb 
a crowd; and a line in a more fiu*ioas poem on the 
ReftoratioHf aboat vipers and treacle, which can 
only be underftood by thofe who happen to know the 
compoiition of the Iberiaca. 

His thoughts are fometimes hyperbolical, and hia 
images unnatural : 

*— The plants admire. 
No lefe than thofe of old did Qrphais' tyre ; 
If ibe fit down, with tops all tow'^di her bow^4s 
They roun4 about ber into aibovrs crow'd ; 
Or if (he walks, in even ranks they ftand. 
Like fome well- marihal'd and obfe^qions band» 

Jn another place : 

While In the park I Cng, the liftening deef 

Attend ray paffion, and forget to fear : I 

When to the beeches 1 report my flaEDOy 

They bow their heads, as if they felt the feme. 

To gods appealing, when I reach their bowers^ 

With loud complaints they anfwer me in (howers* 

To thee a wild and cruel foul is given. 

More deaf than trees^ and prouder than the Heaven { 

On the head of a ftag : 

O fertile head ! which every year 

Could fuch a crop of wonder bear \ 

The teeminc* Earth did never bring, j 

Sofoon, fo liard, fo huge a thing : 1 

Which might it never have been caft, a 

Each yearns growth added to the laft, ] 

Thefe lofty branchts bad fupply'd 

The Earth's bold fon's prodigious pride ; 

Heaven with thefe engines had been fca]*d, 

Whea mountains hcap'd on mouniaUis failU 

Som&« 
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Bometimes having fucceeded in the firft part, he 
ftiakes a feeUe concluiton* In the fong of ^^ Sacha« 
<« riffa's and Amoret*s Friendfliip," the two lafl: 
fianzas ought to have been omitted. 

His im^s of gallantry are not always in the 
higheft d^ee delicate. 

Then (hall my love this doubt difplace; 
And gain fuch truft that I may come 

And banquet foittctimcs on thy face. 
But make my conftaat meals at home. 

Some applications may be thought too remote 
and unconfequential ; as in the verfes on the LaJj 
Dancing : 
. The fun in figures fuch as thcfc 
Joys with the moon to play : 

To the fwcct ftrains they advance, 5 

Which do.refult from their own fpheresj 

As this nymph's dance 
Moves with the numbers which (he hears. 

Sometimes a thought, which might perhaps fill a 
diftich, is expanded and attenuated till it grows weak 
and almoft evanefcent. 

Chloris ! fincc firft our calm of peace 

Was frighted hence, this good we find. 
Your favours with your fears increafe, 

And growing roifchiefs make you kind. 
So the fiiir tree, which ftill prefcrves 

Her fruit, and ftate, while no wind blows* 
In ftorms from that uprightnefs fwervcs ; 
And the glad earth about her ftrows 
With treafurc from her yielding boughs.' 

HIa 
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His images are not always difiinfi: ;'as9 in the Sal- 
lowing paffage, he confounds Love as a petfon witb 
L&ue as a paffion : 

Some other nymphs, Witli coloors faint, 
AnA pencil flow^ may Qipict paint. 
And a weak heart in time deftray ; 
She has a fUmp, and prints the boy : 
Can, with a.fingle look, inflame 
The coldeft breaft, the rudeft tame* 

His fallies of cafual flattery art fdmetinies elegant 
;uid happy, as that in return for the Silver Pen ; and 
ibmetimes empty and trifling', as that upon the Cai^d 
torn by the ^een. There are a few lines written in 
the Dutcbe/s^sTaJo, which he is faid by Fcntoh to have 
kept a fummer imder correftion. It happened to 
Waller, as to others, that his fuccefs was not al\Vays 
in proportion to his labour 

Of thefe ^etty compblitions, neither the beauties 
nor the faults deferve mqch attention. The amo- 
rous vcrfes have this to fecommend them, that they 
«re lefs hyperbolical than thofe of forae other poets. 
Waller is not always at the laft gafp ; he does not die 
of a frown, nor live upon a fmilc. There is, how- 
ever, too much love, and too many trifles. Little 
things are made too important ; and the Empire of 
Beauty is reprefentedas exerting its influence further 
than can be allowed by the multiplicity of human 
paflions, and the variety of human wants. Such 
books, therefore, may be confidered as Ihewing the 
world under a falfe appearance, and, fo far as they 
obtain credit from the young and unexperienced, as 
mifleading expe(5lation, and mifgaiding practice. 

Of 
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Of his nobler and more weighty performances^ the 
greater part is panegyrical : for of praife he was very 
laviih^ as is obferved by his imitator^ Lord Lanf- 
downe : 

No fatjt fialks within the ballow'd ground^ 
But queens and heroines^ kings and gods abound ; 
Glpry and arms and love are all the found. 



'■) 



In the firft poem^ on the danger of the Prince on 
the coail of Spain, there is a puerile and ridiculous 
mention of Arion at the beginning ; and the laft pa- 
ragraph, on the Cabky is in part ridiculoufly mean, 
and in part ridiculoufly tumid. The poem, how- 
ever, is fuch as may be jufUy praifed, without much 
allowance for the ftate of our poetry and language at 
that time. 

The two next poems are upon the King's behaviour 
4ft the death ^Buckingham, and upon his Navy^ 

He has, in the firft, ufed the Pagan deities with 
great propriety : 

'Twas want of fuch a precedent as this 
JMade the old Heathens frame their gods amlfs. 

In th« poem on the Navy, thofe lines are very 
noble which fuppofe the King's power fecure againft 
a fecond Deluge ; fo noble, that it werri almoft cri- 
minal to remark the miftake of centre iox furface^ or 
to fay that the empire of the fea would be worth little 
if it were not that the waters terminate in land. 

The poem upon Sallee has forcible fentiments ; 

but the conclufion is feeble. That on the Repairs 

of St. Paul's has fomething vulgar and obvious ; fuch 
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as the mentkxi of Amphion ; and fomething viofefit 

and harffa : as, 

So all our minds with his confpirc to grace 
The Gentiles* great apoftle^ and defecc 
Thofe ftate-obfcuring fiieds, that liker a cham 
Sey^m'd to coofiney and fetter him again : 
Which the glad faint (hakes off at hia conimaiid^ 
As once the viper from his facred hand. 
So joys the aged oak, when we divide 
r The creeping ivy from his injur'd fide. 

Of the twp laft couplets, the firft is extravagant, 
and the fecond mean. 

. His praife of the Queen is too much exaggerated; 
and the thought, that Ihe " faves lovers, by cutting 
*' off hope, as gangrenes are cured by lopping the 
.^^ limb/' prefents nothing to the mind bul djfguil 
and [horror. 

0£ the Baitle of the Summer IJlands^ it.feepMnot 
eafy to fay whether it is intended to raife tef rpr or 
merriment. The beginning is too fplendid foFj jeft, 
and the conclufion too light for ferioufn^li.; The 
verfification is fhidied, the fcenes are diUgently dif- 
played, and the images artfully amplified ; bttt,'as it 
ends neither in joy or forrow, it will fcarcely be read 
a ftcond time. 

The Panegyrick upon Cromwell has obtained from 
the publick a very liberal dividend of praife, vthich 
however cannot be faid to have been unjuftlyfeviftvidt 
for fuch a feries of verfes'had rarely appeifrcd before 
in the Englifli language. Of the lines foihe are 
grand* fome are graceful, and all are mufical. "There 

^ is 
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is now and then a feeble verfe, or a trifling thought ; 
but its great fault is the choice of its hero. 

The poem of The War wUb Spain begins with linc$ 
more vigorous and ftriking than Waller is accufto- 
med to produce. The fucceeding parts are variega* 
ted with better paiTages and worfe. There is feme- 
thing too far-fetched in the comparifon of the Spa- 
niards drawing the Engliih on, by faluting St. Lucar 
with cannon, to lambs awakening the lion by bleating 
The fate of the Marquis and his Lady, who were 
burnt in their ihip, would hav^ moved more, had 
the poet not made him die like the Phoenix, be- 
caufe he had fpices about him, nor expreifed their 
affeAion and their end by a conceit at once falfe and 
Tulgar: 

Alive, in equal flames of love they burn'd, 
And now together are to aflies turned. 

The verfcs to Charles, on hia Return, were doubt- 
kfs intended to counterbalance the Panegyrick on 
Cromwell. If it has been thought inferior to that 
with which it is naturally compared, the caufe of its 
deficience has been already remarked'. 

The remaining pieces it is not ncceflary to examine 
fingly. They muft be fuppofed to have faults and 
beauties of the fame kind with the reft. The Sacred 
Poems, however, deferve particular? regard ; they 
were the work of Waller's declining life, of thofe 
hours in wliich he looked upon the fame and the fol- 
ly of the time paft with the fentiments which his great 
predeceflbr Petrarch bequeathed to pollerity, upon 
his review of that love and poetry which luve givca • 
him immortality. 

Vol: IX. T That 
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That natural jealoufy which makcfl eif^ry mM nof- 
willing to allow much es^dlf nee in twoth^r, ^Iwafi 
produces a difpolition to believe that the jaundgiiows 
old with the body ; and that he, vikom we are now 
forced to confefs fuperioor, h h^ftenijog xkily to * le«- 
vel with ourfelves. 3y delighting to think this of 
the living, we learn to think it of the dead ; and Feo^ 
ton, with all his kindnefs for Waller, ha$ the luck to 
mark the exadt time when hi$ geniua pafled the jbo* 
nith, which he places ^t hi3 fifty-fifth 3^ar* Thig is 
to allot the mind but a im^l pQrtWfi. InftJledkual 
decay is doubtlefs not unoomnatonj. but itf^em^ sipt 
Co be univerfal. Newt<^ was in his eighty tfifth yew 
improving his chronology, jsk few d^y3 before his 
death ; and Waller appears not, in my opinjoni- to 
have loft at eighty-two -any part of his poetical 
power. . : Z 

His Sacred Poems do not plcafe like fome of his 
other works ; but before the fatal fifty-fiy^^ -had he 
written on the fame fub)e<5ts^ his fucccfs would b^irdljf 
have been better. 

It has be^n the frequent lamentation of good nienf 
that vcrfe has been too little applied to the purpofes 
of worfhip? and many attempts h^ve been made to 
unimate devotion by pious poetry. Tha^ they have 
very fddom attained their end is fuffjcient^y known, 
and it may not be improper to enquire why they havq 
mifcarried. 

Let no pious ear be offended if I advance^i in op- 
pofition tq many authorities, that poetical devotion 
cannot often pleafe, Th^ doArines of Reljgion may 
indeed be defended in a dida(5tick poem i apd he, 
who has the happy power of arguing in verfe, will 

»ot 
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not lofb it becaofe his fi^je6t is (acred. A poet may 
defcribe the beauty and the grandeur of Nature^ the 
flowers of the Spnng, and the harvefts of Autumn, 
the yiciifitudes of the Tide^ and the revolutions of 
the Sky^ and pmife the Maker for his works, in lines 
which no reader (hallUy afide. The fuhje<5): of the 
difputation is not piety, but the motives to piety ; 
that of the defcription is aot God, but the works of 
God. 

Contemplative piety, or the intercourfe between 
God and the human foul, cannot be poetical. Man,, 
admitted to implore the mercy of his Creator, and 
plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a 
liigher ftate than poetry can confer. 

The eflcnce pf poetry is invention ; fuch invention 

tas, by producing fomething unexpef^ed, furpriles and 
delights. The topicks of devotion are few, and being 
few are univerfally known ; but, few as they are, they 
i:an be made no more; they can receive no grace from 
novelty of fentiment, and very little from novelty of 
expreliion. 

Poetry pleafes by exhibiting an idea more grateful 
to the mind than things themfclves afford. This 
effedk proceeds from the difplay of thofe parts of na- 
ture which attraft, and the concealment of thofe 
which repel, the imagination : but religion muft be 
Ihewn as it is ; fuppreffion and addition eqi&Uy* cor- 
rupt it ; and fuch as it is, it is known already^ 

From poetry the reader juftly expecSls^, and 
from good poetry always obtains, the enlargement of 
his comprehenfion and elevation pf hi^ fency ; but 
this i^ rarely to be hoped by Chriftians from metrical 
devotion. Whateter is great, dcfirable, ortremcn- 

T 2 dous. 
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dous, is comprifcd in the name of the Supreme 

1 Being, Omnipotence cannot be exalted; Infinity 

cannot be amplified ; Perfeftion cannot be improved. 

The employments of pious meditation are Faith, 
Thankfgiving, Repentance, and Supplication. Faith, 
invariably uniform, cannot be invefted by fancy with 
decorations. Thankfgiving, the moft joyful of all 
holy eiFufions, yet addrefled to a Being without 
paffions, is confined to a few modes, and is to be 
felt rather than exprefled. Repentance, trembling 
in the prefcnce of the judge, is not at leifure for 
cadences and epithets. Supplication of man to man 
may difFufe itfelf through many topicks of per- 
fuafion; but fupplication to God can only cry for 
mercy. 

Of fentiments purely religious, it will be found that 
the moft fimple expreflion is the moft fublime. 
Poetry lofes its luftre and its power, becaufe it is 
applied to the decoration of fomething more excellent 
than itfelf. All that pious vcrfe can do is to help th* 
memory, and delight the ear, and for thefe purpofes 
it may be very ufeful ; but it fupplics nothing to the 
mind. The ideas of Chriftian Theology are too' 

(fimple for eloquence, too facred for fic^lion, and too 
majeftick for ornament; to recommend them by tropes 
J and figures, is to magnify by a concave mirror the 
ffidereal hcmifphere, 

As much of Waller's reputation was owing to the 
foftnefs and fmoothnefs of his Numbers ; it is proper 
to CQofider thofe mipute particulars to which a verfi- 
iier muft attend. 

He certainly very much excelled in fmoothnefs 

ipoft pf the writers whp were living when liis poetry 

1 . commenced, 
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tooimcnccd. The Poets of Elizabeth had attained 
on art of modulation, which was afterwards neglcfted 
or forgotten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him as 
his n^odel; and he might have ftudied with advan- 
tage the poem of Davies*, which, though merely 
philofophical, yet feldom leaves the ear ungratified. 

But he was rather fmooth than ftrong ; of the full 
refounding line, which Pope attributes to Dryden, he 
has given very few examples. The critical dccifion 
has given the praife of ftrength to Denham, and of 
fwcetnefs to Waller. 

His excellence of verfification has fome abate* 
ments. He ufes the expletive do very frequently ; 
and, though he lived to fee it almoft uni\erfally 
cje<fted, was not more careful to avoid it in his laft 
compolitions than in his firft. Praife had given him 
confidence ; and finding the world fatisfied, he fatif- 
fied hinifelf. 

His rhymes are fometimes weak words : fo is found 
to make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs 
often as a rhyme through his book. 

His double rhymes, in heroick verfe, have been 
cenfured by Mrs. Phillips, who was his rival in the 
tranflation of Corneille's Pompey ; and more faults 
might be found, were not the enquiry below atten- 
tion. 

He fometimes ufes the obfolete termination of 
verbs, as waxeth, affeBeth; and fometimes retains 

• Sir John Davies, intituled, " Nofcc teipfum. This Oracle 
"^' expounded in two Elegies ; 1. Of Humane Knowledge 5 
^'11. Of the Soule of Man and the Immortalide thereof^ 
*' 1599." R. 

^3 ^^ 
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the final fyllable of the preterite, as dmazed, fuppoftdy 
of which I know not whether it is not to the detriment 
of our language that we have totally rejected them. 
If Of triplets he is fparing ; but he did not wholly 
forbear them ; of an Alexandrine he has given no 
example. 

The general charadler of his poetry is elegance 
and gaiety. He is never pathetick^ and very rarely 
fublioie. He feems neither to have had a mind much 
elevated by nature, nor amplified by learning. His 
thoughts are fuch as a liberal conver&tion and large 
acquaintance with life would eafily fupply. They 
had however then, perhaps, that grace of novelty 
which they are now often fuppofed to want by thofe 
who, having already found them in later books^ do 
not know or enquire who produced them £rft* This 
treatment is unjuft. Let not the original author lofe 
by his imitators. 

Praife, however, ihoul<l be due before it is given. 
The author of Waller^s Life afcribes to him the firft 
pra6life of what Erythraeus and fome late criticks call 
AlUterationy of ufing in the fame verfe many words 
beginning with the fame letter. But this knack, 
whatever be its value, was fo frequent among early 
writers, that Gafcpigne, a writer of the lixteenth 
century, warns the young poet againft affedling it : 
Shakfpeare, in the Midfummer Night*s Dream^ is fup- 
pofed to ridicule it ; and in another play the fonnet 
of Holofernes fully difplays it. 

He borrows too many of his fentiments and illuf- 

trations from the old Mythology, for which it is vain 

to plead the example of ancient poets : the deities, 

which they introduced fo frequently, were confidered 

5 as 
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as realities^ fo far as to be received by the imagina- 
tion,, whatever fobcr reafoa might even then deter- 
mine. But of thefe images time has tarniihed the 
fpleodor. A fiAion, not only detected but defpifed^ 
can never afford a folid bafis to any pofition, though 
fometimes it may fumifti a tranfient allufion, or 
(light iHuftration. No modern monarch can be much 
exalted by hearing that, as Hercules had his club^ he 
has his navy. . . 

But of the praife of Waller, though much may be 
taken away, much will remain ; for it cannot be de- 
nied that he added fomething to our elegance of dic- 
tion, and Xomething to our propriety of thought; 
and to him niay be applied what TafTo faid, with 
equal fpirit andjufticc, of himfelf and Guarini, when, 
having perufed the J^at Pido^ ho cried but, " If 
^^ he had not read^^/tt^?, he had not excelled it/* 
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AS Waller profcflcd hlmfclf to have learned the 
art of vcrfification from Fairfax, it has been thought 
proper to fubjoin a fpecimen of his work, which, 

! after Mr. Hoolc's tranflation, will perhaps not be 
foon reprinted. By knowing the Hate in which 
Waller found our poetry, the reader may judge how 
much he improved it* 

T. 

Erminia's ftced (this while) liis miftrcfle bore 
Through forrcfts thickc among the (hadie trccnc. 
Her feeble band the bridle raines forelore, 
Malfe in a fwoune fhe was for fcare I wcene ; 
But her flit courfer fpared nere the more. 
To beare her through the defart woods unfeenfe 

Of her ftrong foes, that chasM her through the plaine» 
And ftill purfu'd, but ftill puifu*d in vainc. 

2. 

Like as the wearie hounds at laft retire, 
Windleflc, difpleafed, from the fruitlefle chace. 
When the flie bead Tapifht in bufli and brire. 
No art nor pains can rowfe out of his place : 
The Chriftian knights fo full of ftiame and ire 
Returned backe, with faint and wearie pace ! 

Yet ftill the fearfull Dame fled, fwift as winde. 

Nor cuer ftaid, nor euer lookt behinde. 

3- 
Through thicke and thinne, all night, all day, (he driued^ 
Withoutcn comfort, coropanie, or guide, 
Her plaints and teares with eucry thought reuiued^ - 
She heard and faw her greefes, but nought befide. 
But when tlie funne his burning chariot diued 
In Thetis waue, and wearie teamc vntidc, 
On lordans fandie banks her courfe ihe ftaid. 
At laft, there downe ihe light, and downe (he laid* 

4* Her 
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* 4. 

Her teares, bcr drinke ; her food, htt forrowings. 
This was her diet that vnhappie night : 
But fleepc (that fwect rcpofc and quiet brings) 
To eafe the grecfes of difcontcntcd wight, 
Spred foorth his tender, foft, and nimble wings. 
In his dull armes foulding the virgin bright ; 
And loue, his mother, and the graces kept 
Strong watch and warde, while this faire Ladle llept* 

S- 

The birds afwakte her with their morning fong, 

Their warbling muficke pcarft her tender care, 

The murmuring brookes and whiOiing windes among 

The rading boughes, and leaues, their parts did beare ; 

Her cics vnclosM beheld the groues along 

Of fwaincs and ihepherd groomes, thai dweUings wcare 5 

And that fweet noifc, birds, winds, and waters fent, 

Prouokt again the virgin to lament. 

6. 
Her plaints were interrupted with a found. 
That feem'd from thickeft bufhes to proceed, 
Some ioUy (hephcrd fung a luftie round, 
And-to his voice had tun'd his oaten reed ; 
Thidier (he went, an old man there (he found 
(At whofc right hand his little flock did feed) 
Sat making baikets, his three fonnes among 
That learn'd their fathers art, and learn'd his fong. 

7- 

Beholding one in (hining armes appeare 

The feeUcman and his were fore difmaid ; 

But fWeet Erminia comforted their feare, 

Her ventall vp, her vifage open laid, 

You happy folkc, of hcau'n beloued dearc, 

Work on (quoth (he) upon your harmlcffe traid, 
Thefc dreadfuH armes I beare no warfare bring 
To your fweet toile, nor thofc fweet tunes you iing. 

8. But 
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8. 

But father, flnce thh land, thcfe townes and towrei » 

Deftroied are with fword, with fire andfpoile. 

How may it be unhurt, that you and yours 

In fafctie thus, applie your harmlefle toile ? 

My fonne (quoth he) this pore eftate of ours 

Is euer fafefrom fiorm (^warlike brotle ; 
This wildernefle doth vs in faftic keepc^ 
No thundring drum, no trumpet breakes our ileepe. 

9- 
Haply iuft heau*ns defence and fliield of righ^ 
Doth loue tlie innocence of fimpic fwains, 
The thwnderbolts on higheft mountains light. 
And feid or neuer ftrike the lower plaines : 
So kings have caufe to feare Bilknaes might, 
Not they whofe fweal and toile their dinner gaines. 

Nor ever greedie foldier was entifed 

By pouertie, negleAed and defpiied* 

lO. 
O Pouertie, chcfe of the heau'nly broodf 
Dearer to me than wealth or kingly crowne I 
No with for honour, thirft of others good. 
Can moue my heart, contented with mine owne : 
We quench our thirft with water of this flood. 
Nor fear we poifon (hould therein be thrownt : 
Thefe little flocks of (heepe and tender goates 
Giue milke for food^ and wool to make us coates. 

If. 
We little wifh, we need but little wealth, 
From cold and hunger vs to cloath and feedj 
Thefe are my fonnes, their care preferues from flealth 
Their fethers flocks, nor fcrvants moe I need : 
Amid thefe groues I walke oft for my health. 
And to the filhes, birds, and beaftes giue heed, 

How they arc fed, in forreft, fpring and lake,. 

A^id their contentment for enfaoaple take. 

iz. Time 
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12. 

Time was (or each one hath bis doting timef 
Thefe filuer locks were golden trefles than) 
That countrie life I hated as a crime, 
And from the forrefts fweec contentment nm^ 
To Memphis' fiately palhice would I clime, 
And there became the mightte Caliphes man» 

/ :id though 1 but a fimpie gardner weare^- 

Yet could I marke abufei» fee and heare. 

Entifed on with hope of future gaine, 

I fufFred long what did my foule difpleafe ; 

But when my youth was fpent, my hope was vaine^ 

I felt my native ftrength at laft dccreafe ; 

I gan my lofle of luflie yeeres complaine. 

And wifht I had enjoy 'd the countries peace; 

I bod the court farewell, and with content 

My later age here have I quiet fpent. 
14. 
While thus he fpake, Erminia hufht and ftill 
His wife difcourfes heard, with great attention, 
His fpeeches grauc thofe idle fancies kill, 
Which in her troubled foule bred fach diflcntion ; 
After much titought reformed was her will, 
Within thofe woods to dwell was her intention, 

TiH fortune flionld occafion new afford, 

To tume her home to her defired Lord. 

She faid therefore, O (hepherd fortunate ! 

That troubles fome didft whilom feele and proue^ 

Yet liueft now in this contented ftate, 

Let my miihap thy thoughts to pitie moiie, 

To entertaine me as a willing mate 

In (hepherds life, which I admire and loue ; 

Within thefe pleafant groues perchance my hart, 
Of her difcomforts, may vnload fome part. 

16. If 
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i6. 

If goM or wealth of moft cftccmcd dcartf. 
If inwels rich, thou diddeft hold in prife. 
Such (tore thereof, fuch plentic haue I feen. 
As to a grccdic mindc might well fufEce : 
With that downc trickled many a filucr teare. 
Two chriftall ilreames ftU from her watrie eies ; 
Part of her fad misfortunes than (he told, 
And wept, and with her wept that fhepherd old» 

With fpecches kinde, he gan the virgin deare 
Towards his cottage gently home to guide ; 
His aged wife there made her homely cheare. 
Yet wtlcomde her, and plaft her by her fide. 
The Princcflc dond a poore pafloraes geare, 
A kerchiefc courfe vpon her head (he tide ; 
But yet her gcfturcs and her lookes (I geflej 
Were fuch, as ill befccm'd a flicphcrdefle. 

18. 

Not thofe rude garments could obfcure, and hid^ 
The heau'nly beautie of her angels face, 
Nor was her princely ofspring damnifide, 
Or ought difparag*de, by thofe labours bac« ; 
Her little flocks to pafture would (he guide, 
And milk her goates, and in their folds them place. 
Both cheefe and butter could fhe make, and frame 
Her felfc to pleafe the fhepherd and his dame. 
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Of Mr. JOHN POMFRET nothing is known 
but from a flight and confufed account prefixed 
to his poems by a namelefs friend ; who relates, that 
he was the fon of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, reilor of 
Luron, in Bedfordlliire ; that he was bred at Cam- 
bridge*; entered into orders, and was redlor of 
Maiden in Bedford lliire, and might have rifen in the 
Church ; but that, when he applied to Dr Compton. 
bifhop of London, for inftitution to a living of con-, 
iiderable value, to which he had been prclented, he 
found a troublefome obftruftion raifed by a malicious 
interpretation of fome paffage in his Cbcice ; from 
which it was inferred, that he confidered happinefs 
as more likely to be found in the company of a mif- 
trefs than of a wife. 

This reproach was eafily obliterated : for it had 
happened to Pomfret as to almoftall other men who 
plan fchemes of life ; he had departed from his pur- 
pofe, and was then married, 

* He was of Queen's College there, and, by the Univerfjtr- 
regii^er, appears to have taken his Bachelor's degree iii 1684, and 
bi3 Mafier*s i6^3. H. 

TJie 
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The malice of his enemies had however a very 
fatal confequence : the delay conftrained his atten- 
dance in London, where he caught the fmall-pox^and 
died in 1703, in the thirty-fixth year of his age. 

He publifhed his poems in 1699 ; and has been 
always the favourite of that clafs of readers, who» 
without vanity or criticifm, feek ooly their own 
amufement. 

His Choice exhibits a fyftem of life adapted ta 
common notions, and equal to common expedtations ; 
fuch a ftate as affords plenty and tranquillity, without 
exclufion of intelledlual pleafures. Perfaiaps no com- 
pofition in our language has been oftener perufed 
than Pomfret's Cbaice. 

In his other poems there is an eafy volubility j 
the pleafure of fmooth metre is afforded to the ear> 
and the mind is not opprefled with ponderous or 
entangled with intricate fentiment. He pieafes many; 
and he who pieafes nmny muft have fome fpecies of 
merit. 
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Of the Earl of Dorfct the chara^er has been 
drawn fo largely and fo elegantly by Prior, to 
whom he was familiarly known, that nothing can be 
added by a cafual hand ; and, as its author is fo ge- 
nerally read, it would be ufelefs officioufncfs to 
tranfcribe it, 

CHARLES SACKVILLE was born January 24, 
1637. Having been educated under a private tutor, 
he travelled into Italy, and returned a little before 
the Reftoration. He was chofen into the firft parlia- 
ment that was called, for Eafk Grinftead in Suffex, 
and foon became a favourite of Charles the Second ; 
but undertook no publick employment, being too 
eager of the riotous and licentious pleafures which 
young men of high rank, who afpired to be thought 
Wits, at that time imagined themfelves intitled to 
indulge. 

One of thefe frolicks has, by the induftry of 
Wood, come down to pofterity. Sackville, who 
was then Lord Buckhurft, with Sir Charles Sedley 
md Sir Thomas Ogle, got drunk at the Cock in 

Bow- 
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Bow-ftrcct, by Covent-gardcn, and, going into the 
balcony, expofed themfolves to the populace in very 
indecent poftures. At laft, as they grew warmer, 
Sedley flood forth naked, and harangued the popu- 
lace in fuch profane language, that the public in- 
dignation was awakened; the crowd attempted to 
force the door, and, being repulfed, drove in the 
performers with ftones, and broke the windows of the 
houfe. 

For this mifdemeanour they were Indidled, and 
Sedley was fined five hundred pounds : what was 
the fentence of the others is not known. Sedley 
employed Killigrew and another to procure a rc- 
mifiion from the King ; but (mark the friendfhip of 
the diflblute!) they begged the fine for themfelves, 
and exacted it to the lafl: groat. 

In 1665, Lord Buckhurft attended the Duke of 
York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ; and was in 
the battle of June 3, when eighteen great Dutch 
ihips were taken, fourteen others were dcftroyed, 
and Opdam the admiral, who engaged the Duke, 
was blown up befide him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle, he is faid to have 
compofed the celebrated fong, ^0 all you Ladies now 
at'landy with equal trancjuillity of n^ind and promp- 
titude of wit. Seldom any fplendid ftory is wholly 
true. I have heard, from the late Earl of Orrery,. 
who was likely to have good hereditary intelligence, 
that Lord Buckhurft had been a week employed upon 
it, and only retouched or finilhed it on the memora- 
ble evening. But even this, whatever it may fubtradl 
from his facility, leaves him his courage. 

He 
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He was foon after made a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and fent on fhort emballies to France. 

In 1674, the eftate of his uncle James Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlefex, came to him by its owner's death, 
and the title was conferred on him the year after. In 
i677i he became, by the death of his father, Earl 
of Dorfet, and inherited the eftate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his firft wife, of tlie fa- 
mily of Bagot, who left him no child, he married a 
daughter of the Earl of Northampton, celebrated 
both for beauty and undcrftanding. 
• He received fome favourable notice from King 
James ; but foon found it neccflary to oppofe tiie 
violence of his innovations, and with fome otKer 
lords appeared in Weftminfter-hall to countenance 
tlie bifhops at their trial. 

As enormities grew every day Icfs fupportable, he 
found itrieceffary to concur in the Revolution. He 
was one of thofe lords who fat every day in council 
to preferve the publick peace,, after the King's de- 
parture ; and, what is not the moft illuftrious aftion 
of his life, was employed to conduA the Princefs 
Anne to Nottingham with a guard, fuch as might 
alarm the populace, as they pafled, with falfe apprc- 
henfions of her danger. Whatever end may be de- 
signed, there is always fomething defpicable in a 
trick. 

He became, as may be eafily fuppofed, a favourite 
of King William, who, the day after his acceilion, 
made him lord chamberlain of the houfchold, and 
gave him afterwards the garter. He happened to be 
among thofe that were tofled with the King in an 
open boat fixteen hours, in very rough and cold 

Vol. IX. U weather. 
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weather, on the coaft of Holland. His health after- 
wards declined ; and on January 19, 1705-6, he died 

at Bath. 

He was a man whofe elegance and judgement were 
univerfally confeffedj and whofe bounty to the learned 
and witty was generally known. To the indulgent 
affection of the publick, Lord Rochefter bore ample 
teftimony in this remark: I know not bow it isy but 
Lord Buckhurft may do what be will^ yet is never in 
tbe wrong. 

If fuch a man attempted poetry, we cannot wonder 
that his works were praifed. Dryden, whom, if 
Prior tells truth, hedifiinguifhed by his beneficence, 
and who lavifhed his blandifhments on thofc who arc 
not known to have fo well deferved them, underta- 
king to produce authors of our own country fuperior 
to thofe of antiquity, fays, I would inftance your Lord" 
Jhip in futire^ and Shakfpeare in tragedy. Would it 
be imagined that, of this rival to antiquity, all the 
fatires were little perfonal invectives, and that his 
longeft compolition was a fong of eleven ftanzas ? 

The blame, however, of this exaggerated praife 
falls on the encomiaft, not upon the author ; whofe 
performances are, what they pretend to be, the efFu- 
lions of a man of wit ; gay, vigorous, and airy. His 
verfes to Howard (hew great fertility of mind-; and 
his Dorinda has been imitated by Pope, 
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George stepney, defcended from the Step- 
neys of Pendigraft in Pcmbrokeftiire, was born at 
Wcftminfter in 1663. ^^ ^'^ father's condition or 
fortune I have no account. Having received the 
firft part of his education at Weftminftcr, where he 
pafled fix years in the College, he went at nineteen to 
Cambridge *, where he continued a friendftiip begun 
at fchool with Mr. Montague, afterwards Earl of 
Halifax. They came to London together, and are 
faid to have been invited into publick. life by the 
Duke of Dorfet. 

His qualifications recommended him to many 
foreign employments, fo that his time feems to have 
been fpent in negociations. In 1692 he was fent 
€nvoy to the Elcdlor of Brandenburgh : in 1693, to 
the Imperial Court; in 1694, to the Eledlor oi Sax- 
ony ; in 1696, to the Ele<!l:ors of Mentz and Cologne, 
and the Congrefs at Francfort ; in 1698, a fecond 
time to Brandenburgh ; in 1699, to the King of 
Poland; in 1701, again to the Emperor; and in 1706, 

* He was entered of Trinity College, and took his Matter's 
^(rcean i6Sg. H, 

U 2 to 
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to the States General. In 1697 he was made one of 
the commiffionefs of trade. His life was bufy, and 
not long. He died in 1707 ; and is buried in Weft- 
minfter Abbey, with this epitaph, which ^acoh tran- 
fcribed : 

ri. S. £. 
Georgius Stepneius, Armigcr, 
Vir 
Ob Ingenii acumen) 
Literaruni Scientiani, 
Morum Suavitatem, 
Rerum Ufum, 
Virorum Ampliflimorum Confuctiidincm, 
Linguae, Styli, ac Vitae Elegantiam, 
Prxclara Officia cum Briianniae turn Europae praeftita. 
Sua aetate multum cclcbratus, 
Apud pofteros femper cclcbrandus ; 

Plurimas Legationes obiit 
Ea Fide, Diligentia, ac Felicitate, 
Ut Auguftiflimorum Principum 
Guiielmi & Annae 
Spem in illo repofitam 
Nunquam fefelierit, 
Haud rare fupcravcrit. 
Poft longum honorum Curfum 
Brevi Tcmporis Spatio confedum. 
Cum Naturae parum, Famae fatis vixerat, 
Animam ad altiora afpirantem placide efQavit. 

On the Left hand, 

G. S, 

Ex Equeftri Familia Stepnciorum, 

Dc Pendcgraft, in Comitatu 

Pcmbrochienli oriundus, 

Wcftmonaftcrii natus eft, A. D, 1663, 

Eieaot. 
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Eledus in Collegium 
San£l:i Petri Weftraonaft. A. 1676. 

Sanfti Trinitatis Cantab. 1682. 

Coiifilia riorum quibus Commercii 

Cura commiflaeft 1697. 

Chelfeiai mortuus, &, comitante 

Magna Proccrum 

Frequentia, hue elatus, 1707. 

It is reported that the juvenile compolTtions of 
Stepney made grey authors blujh. I know not whether 
his poems will appear fuch wonders to the prefent 
age. One cannot always eafily find the reafon for 
which the world has fometimes confpired to fquander 
praife. It is not very unlikely that he wrote very 
early as well as he ever wrote ; and the performances 
of youth have many favourers, becaufe the authors 
yet lay no claim to publick honours, and are there- 
fore not confidered as rivals by the diftributors of 
fame. 

He apparently profefTed himfelf a poet, and added 
his name to thofe of the other wits in the verfion of 
Juvenal ; but he is a very licentious tranflator, and 
does not recompenfe his negledl of the author by 
beauties of his own. In his original poems, now 
and then, a happy line may perhaps be found, and 
now and then a Ihort compofition may give pleafurc. 
But there is, in the whole, little either of the grace 
of wit, or the vigour of nature. 
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John philips was bom on the 30th of pe^ 
ccmber, 1676, at Bampton in Oxfordihire; o£ 
which pUce his father Dr. Stephen Philips, archdea- 
con of Salop, was (ninifter. The firft paft of hia 
f duc4tio|i was domeilick ; after which he was fent to 
Winchcfter, where, as we arc told by Dr. Sewcl, 
his biographer, he was foon didinguilhed by tho 
fuperiority of his cxcrcifes ; and, what is lefs eafily 
to be credited, fp much endeared himfelf to his 
fchoolfellows by his civility and good -nature, that 
they, ui hout murmur or ill-will, faw him indulged 
by the ma(l?r with particular immunities. It is 
related, that, when he was at fchqcl, he feldom 
mingled in play with the other boys, but retired to 
his chamber ; where his fovereign plealure was to fit, 
hour after hour, while his hair was combed by fome- 

body, whofe fervicc he foupd means to procure *. 

•*•••• •• -^^ 

% Ifaac VoiCus relates^ that he alfo delighted in havipg h^ 
lialr combed when he could have it done by barbers or other 
perfoDS ikilled in the rules of profody. Of the paifage that coq« 
t^ps tj^is ridiculous fancy, the fipllowiog is ^> tranilation : " Maiijr 

*^ people 
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At fchool he became acquainted with the poets 
ancient and modern, and fixed his attention particu* 
larly on Milton, 

In 1694 he entered himfdf at Chrift-church, a 
college at that time in the higheft reputation, by the 
tranfmiilion of Bufby's fc holars to the care fir ft of 
jR?//, and afterwards of Aldrich. Here he was diftin- 
guifhed as a genius eminent among the eminent, and 
for friend ihip particularly intimate with Mr. Smith, 
the author of Fhadra and Hippolytus. The profefTioa 
which he intended to follow was that of Phyfick ; 
and he took much delight in Natural Hiflory, of 
which Botany was his favourit^e part. 

His reputation was confined to his friends an:! to 
the univerfity ; till about 1 703 he extended it ro it 
wider circle by the Splendid Shilling, which ilruck 
the publick attention with 3, Mode of writing new 
and unexpedled. 

This performance raifed him fo high, that, when 
Europe refounded with the viftory of Blenheim, he 
was, probably with an occult oppofition to Acldifon, 
employed to deliver the acclamation of the Tories, 
Jt is faid that he would willingly have declined the 
tafk, but tl>at Ixis friends urged it upon him. It 

*' people take delight in the rubbing of their Jimbs, and the 
•' combing of their hair j but tliefc exercifes would delight much 
"more, tfthe fervants at the baths, and of the barbers, were 
" fo fkilful in this art, that they could exprefs any meafures with 
" their fingers. I remember that more than once I have fallen 
*' into tlie hamU of men of this fort, who could imitate any roea- 
" furc of ibngs in combing the hair, fo as fometiracs to exprefs 
" very intelligibly Iambics, Trochees, Dai^yls, &c. from whence 
♦' there arofe to me no fmall delight." See bis Trealife de Poe- 
laatam cantu & viribus Rythmi. Oxen. 1673 • p. 62. H. 
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appears that he wrote this poem at the houfe of 
Mr. St. John. 

Bhibdni was publifhed in 1705. The next year 
produced his great work, the poem upon Cider ^ 
in two books ; which was received with loud praifes, 
and continued long to be read, as an imitation of 
Virgil's Georgieky which needed not fliun the prefence 
of the original. 

He then grew probably more confident of his own 
abilities, and began to meditate a poem on the Lajl 
Day ; a fubjc6t on which no mind can hope to equal 
expe6lation. 

This work he did not live to finifli ; his difeafes, 
a flow confumption and an afthma, put a ftop to his 
ftudies, and on Feb. 15, 1708, at the beginning of 
his thirty-third year, put an end to his life. 

He was buried in the cathedral of Hereford ; and 
Sir Simon Harcourt^ afterwards Lord Chancellor^ 
gave him a monument in Weftminfter Abbey, 
The infcription at Weftminfter was written, as I have 
heard, by Dn Auerbury^ though commonly given to 
Dr. Freind. 
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His Epitaph at Hereford : 
JOHANNES PHILIPS 

Cujus 

Offa fi requiras, banc Urnam infpice : 

Si ingenium nefcias, ipfius Opera confule; 

Si Tumulum defideras, 

Tcmplura adi fVeflmonafterienfe: 

Qualis quantufque Vir fueric, 

Dicat elegans ilia & praeclara^ 

Quae cenotaphium ibi decorat, 

Infcriptio. 

Quam interim erga Cognatos pius & officiofus, 

Teftctur hoc faxum 

A Maria Philips Matre ipfius pientifnma, 

Diledi Filii Memoriae non fine Lacrymis dicatum* 

His Epitaph at Weftminfter : 

Herefordiae conduntur Offa, 

Hoc in Delubro Aatuitur Imago, 

Britanniam omnem pervagatur Farna, 

JOHANNIS PHILIPS: 

Qui Viris bonis dodifque juxta charus, 

Immortale fuum Ingenium, 

Euriditione multlplici excultum, 

Miro animi candore, 

Eximia morum iimplicitate, 

Honcftavit. 

Litterarum Amceniorum iitim, 

Quam Wintoniae Pucr fentire coeperat. 

Inter ^dis Chrifti Alumnos jugiter explevit. 

In illo Mufarum Domicilio 

Pracclaris ^mulorum ftudiis excitatus, 

Optimis fcribendi Magiftris Temper intentus, 

Carmina fermone Patrio compofuit 

A Grxcis 
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A Graecis Latinifque fontibos feliciter deduAa, 

Atticis Romanifque auribus omnino digna» 

Verfuum quippe Harmoaiara 

Rythmo didicerat. 

Antiquo ilto, iibero, multiformi 

Ad res ipfas apto prorfus, & attemperato, 

Non numcris in eundem fere orbem redeuntlbus^ 

Non Claufularum (imiliter cadentium fono 

Metiri: 
Uni in hoc laudis genere Miltono fecundus, 

Primoque poene par. 

S'CS feu Tenues, feu Grandes^ (eu Mediocres 

Ornandas fumferat, 

Nufquaiiii non quod decult^ 

Et videt, & aflecutus eft, 

Egregiusy quocunquc Styluin vertcret, 

Fandi author, & Modorum artifex. 

Fas fit Huic, 

Aufo licet a tua Metrorum Lege difcedere^ 

O Poefis Anglicanae Pater, atque Conditor, Chaucere^ 

Alterum tibi latus claudere, 

Vatum certe Cineres, tuos undiquc ftipantium 

Non dedecebit Chorum. 

Simon Harcourt, Miles, 

Viri bene de fe, de Litteris merid 

Quoad vivcret Fautor, 

Poft Obicum pie memor. 

Hoc illi Saxum poni voluir. 

J. Philips, Stephani, S. T. P. Archidiaconi 

Salop. Filius, natus eft Bamptonias 

In agro Oxon. Dec* 30, 1676. 
Obiit Herefordiac, Feb. 15, 1708. 

Philips has been always praifcd, without contra- 
didlion, as a man modeft, blamelefs, and pious ; who 
bore narrowncfs of fortune without difcontcnt, and 
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tedious and painful maladies without impatience; 
beloved by thofe that knew him, but not ambitious 
to be known. He was probably not formed for a 
wide circle. His converfation is commended for ita 
innocent gaiety, which feems to have flowed only 
among his i mi mares, for I have been told, that he 
was in company lilent and barren, and employed only 
upon ,the pleafure of his pipe. His addition to 
tobacco is mentioned by one of his biographers, who 
remarks that in all his writings, except Blenheim^ he 
has found an opportunity of celebrating the fragrant 
fume. In common life he was probably one of thofe 
who pleafe by not offending, and whofe perfon was 
Joved becaufc his writings were admired. He died 
honoured and lamented, before any part of his rcpu^ 
tation had withered, and before his patron St. Joha 
had difgraced him« 

His works are few. The Splendid Shilling has the 
uncommon merit of an original defign, unlefs it may 
be thought precluded by the ancient Centos. To 
degrade the founding words and ftately conftruftioa 
of Milton, by an application to the Ipweft and moft 
trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momentary 
triumph oyer that grapdeur which hitherto held its 
captives in admiration; the words and things are prc- 
fcnted with a new appearance, and novelty is always 
grateful where jt gives no pain, 

But the merit of fuch performances begins and 
ends with the firft jauthor, IJe th^t (hould again 
^dapt Milton's phrafe to the grofs incidents of com- 
naon life, and even a^apt it with more art, which 
would riQt be difficult, muft yet expedl but a fmall 
part of the pr^ife yrhich Philips lias obtained ; he 

can 
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can only hope to be confidered as the repeater of a 
jeft. 

*' The parody on Milton," fays Gildon, ^* is the 
*' only tolerable production of its author," This is 
a cenlUre too dogmatical and violent. The poem of 
Bleuheim was never denied to be tolerable, even by 
thofe who do not allow it fupreme excellence. It 
is indeed the poem of a fcholar, all inexpert of war ; 
of a man who writes books from books, and ftudies 
tlie world in a college. He feems to have formed . 
his ideas of the field of Blenheim from the battles of 
the heroic ages, or the tales of chivalry, with very 
little comprehenfion of the qualities neceffary to the 
compofition of a modern hero, which Addifon has 
difplayed with fo much propriety. He makes Marl- 
borough behold at a diftance the flaughter made by 
Tallardy then hafte to encounter and reftrain him, 
and mow his way through ranks made headlefs by 
Lis fword. 

He imitates Milton's numbers indeed, but imitates 
them very injudicioufly. Deformity is eafily copied; 
and whatever there is in Milton which the reader 
wiflies away, all that is obfolete, peculiar, or licen- 
tious, is accumulated with great care by Philips. 
Milton's verfe was harmonious, in proportion to the 
general ftate of our metre in Milton's age; and, if 
he had written after the improvements made by 
jDryden, it is reafonable to believe that he would 
fhave admitted a more pleafing modulation of num- 
bers into his work ; but Philips fits down with a 
refolution to make no more mufick than he found ; 
to want all that his matter wanted, though he is very 
far frutn having what his mafter had. Thofe afperities, 

there- 
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therefore, that are venerable in the Paradife Lofty are 
contemptible in the Blenheim. 

There is a Latin ode written to his patron St. 
John, in return for a prefent of wine and tobacco, 
which cannot be pafled without notice. It is gay 
and elegant, and exhibits feveral artful accommoda- 
tions of claffick expreffions to new purpofes. It 
feems better turned than the ode of Hannes *. 

To the poem on Cider ^ written in imitation of the 
Georgicks, may be given this peculiar praife, that it 
is grounded in truth ; that the precepts which it 
contains are exadl: and juft ; and that it is therefore, 
at once, a book of entertainment and of fcience. 
This I was told by Miller, the great gardener and 
botanift, whofe expreflion was, that ^bere were many 
books written on the famefubjed in profe, which do not 
contain fo much truth as that poem. 

In the difpofition of his matter, fo as to interfperfc 
precepts relating to the culture of trees with fenti- 
ments more generally alluring, and in eafy and grace- 
ful tranfitions from one fubjedl to another, he has 
very diligently imitated his mafter ; but he unhap- 
pily pleafed himfelf with blank verfe, and fuppofed 
that the numbers of Milton, which imprefs the mind 
with veneration, combined as they are with fubjedts ' 

* This ode I am willing to mention, becaufe tliere feems to 
be an error in all the printed copies, which is, I find, retained 11^ 
the lall. They all read -, 

♦ Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 
O! O! labcliis cui Venus infidet. 

The author probably wrote, 

Quam Gratiarum cura decentium 
Ornat; labellis cui Venus inlidet. Dr, J 

of 
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of inconceivable grandeur, could be fuftained by 
images which at moft can rife only to elegance* 
Contending angels may fhake the regions of Heaven 
in blank verfe; but the flow of equal meafures^ 
and the embellifhment of rhyme, muft recommend 
to our attention the art of engrafting, and decide the 
merit of the ^ edjireak and fear main. 

What ftudy could confer. Philips had obtained ; 
but natural deficience cannot be fupplied. He feeras 
not born to greatnefs and elevation. He is never 
lofty, nor does he often furprife with unexpected 
excellence ; but perhaps to his laft poem may be 
applied what Tully faid of the work of Lucretius^ 
that it is written with much arty though with few 
Hazes of genius^ 

The following fragment, written by Edmund Smith, 
upon the works of Philips, has been tranfcribed 
from the Bodleian manufcripts. 

•• A Prefatory Difcourfe to the poem on Mr. Philips, 
with a charafter of his writings. 

*^ It \% altogether as equitable fome account fhould 
be given of thofe who have diftinguifhed themfelves 
by their writings, as of thofe who are renowned for 
great a6lions. It is but reafonable they, who con- 
tribute fo much to the immortality of others, (hould 
have fome fhare in it themfelves ; and lincc their 
genius only is difcovered by their works, it is juft 
that their virtues fhould be recorded by their friends. 
For no modeft men (as the perfon I write of was in 
perfection) will write their own panegjTicks ; and it 
is very hard that they Ihould go without reputation, 
only becaufe they the more deferve it. The end of 
I writing 
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writing lives is for the imitation of the readers. It 
will be in the power of very few to imitate the Duke 
of Marlborough ; we muft be content with admiring 
his great qualities and anions, without hopes of fol- 
lowing them. The private and focial virtues are 
more eafily tranfcribed. The life of Cowley is 
more inftrudlive, as well as more fine, than any we 
have in our language. And it is to be wiihed, lince 
Mr. Philips had fo many of the good qualities of 
that poet, that I had fome of the abilities of his 
hiftorian. 

The Grecian philofophers have had their Lives 
written, their morals commended, and their fayings 
recorded. Mr. Philips had all the virtues to which 
moft of them only pretended, and all their integrity 
without any of their afFedlation, 

The French are very juft to eminent men in this 
point ; not a learned man nor a poet can die, but all 
Europe muft be acquainted with his accomplifhments. 
They give praife and expeft it in their turns : they . 
commend their Patru's and Moliere's as well as their 
Cond6*s and Turenne's ; their Pellifon's and Racine's 
have their elogies, as well as the prince whom they 
celebrate; and their poems, their mercuries, and 
orations, nay their very gazettes, are filled with the 
ppaifes of the learned. 

I am fatisfied, had they a Philips among them^ 
and known how to value him ; had they one of his 
learning, his temper, but above all of that particu* 
lar turn of humour, that altogether new genius, he 
had been an example to their poets, and a fubje<Sk 
of their panegyricks, and perhaps fet in competition 
fvith the ancientSi to whom only he ought to fubmin 
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I Ihall therefore endeavour to do jufKce to his me* 
mory, fince nobody elfe undertakes it. And indeed 
I can affign no caufe why fo many of his acquaintance 
(that are as willing and more able than myfelf to 
give an account of him) Ihould forbear to celebrate 
the memory of one fo dear to them, but only that 
they look upon it as a work entirely belonging to me. 

I fliall content myfelf with giving only a chara<fter 
of the perfon and his writings, without meddling 
with the tranfacSlions of his life, which was altoge- 
ther private : I Ihall only make this known obfer- 
vation of his family, that there was fcarcely fo many 
extraordinary men in any one. I have been acquainted 
with five of his brothers (of which three are ftill 
living), all men of fine parts, yet all of a very 
unlike temper and genius. So that their fruitful 
mother, like the mother of the gods, feems to have 
produced a numerous offspring, all of different' 
though uncommon faculties. Of the living, neither 
their modefty, nor the humour of the prefent age, 
permits me to fpeak : of the dead, I may fay fome- 
thing. 

One of them had^ made the greatefl progrefs in 
the ftudy of the law of nature and nations of any 
one I know. He had perfeftly maflered, and even 
improved, the notions of Grotius, and the more 
j-efi ned ones of PuiFendorfF. He could refute Hobbes 
with as much folidity as fome of greater name, and 
expofe him with as much wit as Echard. That noble 
ftudy, which requires the greatefl reach of reafon 
and nicety of diflindlion, was not at all difficult to 
him. 'Twas a national lofs to be deprived of one^ 
who underftood a fcience fo neceflary, and yet fo 
3 unknown 
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tinknown im £tiglaod. I fhall add only, he had the 
fame honefty and iincerity as the perfon I write of, 
but moce heat: the fomierwas more inclined to 
eigue, the latter to dirert : one employed his reafon 
QKM'e ; die other his imagination : the former had 
foten well qualified for thofe pofts, which the mo* 
defty of the latter made him refufe. His other dead 
.brother would have been an ornament to the college 
of which he was a member* He had a genius either 
for poetry or oratory ; and, though very young, 
compofed fcveral very agreeable pieces. In all pro* 
bability he would have written as finely as his brother 
did nobly. He might have been the Waller, as the 
other was the Milton, of his time. The one might 
celebrate Marlborough, the other his beautiful 
ofl^spring. This had not been fo fit to defcribe the 
actions of heroes as the virtues of private me^. In 
a word, he had been fitter for my place ; and, while 
his brother was writing upon the greatefi: men that 
any age ever produced, in a fiyle equal to them, he 
might have ferved as a panegyrifi: on him. 

This is all I think necefiary to fay of his fiimily* 
I (hall proceed to himfelf and his wrTtings ; which 
I Ihall firft treat of, becaufe I know they arc cenfured 
by fome out of envy, and more out of ignorance. 

The Splendid Shillings which is far the leaft con- 
fiderable, has the more general reputation, and per- 
haps hinders the chara<5ter of the reft. The ftyle 
agreed fo well with the burlefque, that the ignorant 
thought it could become nothing clfe. Every body 
is pleafed with that work. But to judge rightly of 
the other requires a pcrfedl maftery Of poetry and 
criticifm, a jiift contempt of the little turns and 

Vol. IX. X witti* 
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witticlfms now in VDgue» and, above all, a perfe^ 
underf^anding of poetical diAion and defcription. 

All that have any tafte of poetry will agree, that 
the great burlefque is much to be preferred to the 
I0W4 It is much eaiier to make a great thing appear 
Hitle, than a little one great : Cotton and others of 
a very low genius have done the former ; but Philips, 
Garth, and Boileau, only the latter, 

A picture in miniature is every painter's talent ; 
but a piece for a cupola, where all the figures are 
enlarged, yet proportioned to the eye, requires a 
mailer's hand. 

It miift ftill be more acceptable than the low bur- 
lefque, becaufe the images of the latter are mean and 
filthy, and the language itfelf entirely unknown to all 
men of good breeding. The flyle of Billingfgate 
would not make a very agreeable figure at St. 
James's. A gentleman would take but little pleafure 
in language, which he would think it hard to be ac- 
cofted in, or in reading words which he could not 
pronounce without bluihing. The lofty burlefque is 
the more to be admired, becaufe, to write it, the au- 
thor muft be mafter of two of the mofl: different ta- 
lents in nature. A talent to find out and expofc 
what is ridiculous, is very different from that which 
13 to raife and elevate. We muft read Virgil and 
Milton for the one, and Horace and Hudibras for 
the otlicr. We know that the authors of excellent 
comedies have often failed in the grave ftyle, and the 
tragedian as often in comedy. Admiration and 
Laughter are of fuch oppofite natures, that they arc 
feldom created by the fame perfon. The man of mirth 
is alwavs obfervino; the follies and weaknefTes, the 
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lerious writer the virtues or crimes, of mankind ; one 
ispleafed with contemplating a beau,theother a hero: 
even from the fame objcA they would draw different 
ideas : Achilles woul4 appear in very different lights 
to Therfites and Alexander ; the one would admire 
the courage and greatnefs of his foul ; the other 
would ridicule the vanity and rafhnefs of his temper* 
As the fatyrift fays to Hanibal : 

—I, curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas, & declamatio £as. 

The contrariety of ftyle to the fubjecft pleafcs the 
taore ftrongly^ becaufe it is more furprifing; the 
cxpeiftation of the reader is plfeafantly deceived, who 
cxpefts an humble ftyle from the fubje<ft, or a great 
fubjedl from the ftyle. It pleafes the more univer- 
fally, becaufe it is agfeeable to the tafte both of the 
grave and the merry ; but more particularly fo to 
thofe who have a relifti of the beft writers, and the 
nobleft fort of poetry, I Ihall produce only one paf- 
iage out of this poet, which is the misfortune of hid 
Galligafkins c 

My Galligafkins, which have lohg withftood 

The winter's fury and encroaching frofts. 

By time fubdued (what will rtoi timfe fubdlicl) 

This is admirably piithetical, iatid fhews very well 
the viciflitudes of fubl unary things. The reft goes 
on to a prodigious height ; and a man in Greenland 
could hardly bai^e made a more pathfttick and terrible 
complaint. Is it not furpriiing that the fubjeft Ihould 
be fo mean, and the verfe fo pompous, that the leaft 
things in his poetry, as in a microlcope> ihould grow 
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great and formidable to the eye ; cfpecially confidcr- 
ing that, not underftanding French, he had no model 
for his %lc ? that he Ihould hare no writer to imitate, 
and himfcif be inimitable ? that he fliould do sAl this 
before lie was twenty ? at an age which is ufualiy 
pleafed with a glare of falfe thoughts, little turns, 
and unnatural iliftian } at an age, at which Cowley^ 
Dryden, and I had alniioft faid Virgil, were inconfids- 
rable ? So foon was his imagination at its full ftrengtb, 
his judgement ripe, and his humour complete* 

This poem was written for his own diverfion, with- 
out any defign of publication . It was communicated 
but to me ; but foon fpread, and fell into the hands of 
pirates. It was put out, vilely mangled, by Ben 
Bragge ; and impudently faid to be corre8ed by ibe 
author. This grievance is now grown more epidemic 
cal ; and no man now has a right to his own thoughts, 
or a title to his own writings. Xenopbon aafwered 
the Perfian, who demanded his arms, *^ We have 
^^ nothing now left but our arms and our valour : if 
^^ we furrender the one^ how ihall we make ufe of 
** the other ?** Poets have nothing but their wits and 
their writings ; and if they arc plundered of the lat- 
ter^ I don't fee what good the former can do them. 
To pirate, and publicly own it, to prefix their names 
to the works they fteal, to own and avow the theft, 
I believe, was never yet heard of but in England. 
It will found oddly to pofterity, that^ in a polite na- 
tion, in an enlightened age, under the direction of 
the moil wife, mod learned, and moft generous en* 
couragcrs of knowledge in the world, the property of 
a mechanick i^ould be better fecured than that of a 
fcholar I that the poorell manual operations ihould 
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^c more valued than the nobleft produ<Sls of the 
brain 1 that it fhould be felony to rob a cobler of 9 
pair of (boeSy and no crime to deprive the heft author 
of his whole fubiiftence 1 that nothing ihould make a 
man a fure title to his own writings but the ftupidity 
9f thena ! that the works of Dryden fhould meet with 
lefs encouragement thau thofe of his own Flecknoe, 
or Blackmore ! that Tillotfon and St. George, Tom 
Thumb and Temple, fhould be fet on an equal foot 1 
This is the reafon why this very Paper has been fo 
long delayed ; and, while the moft impudent and fcan- 
dalous libels are publickly vended by the pirates, this 
innocent work is forced to fleal abroad as if it were a 
libel. 

Our prefent writers are by thefc wretches reduced 
to the fame condition Virgil was, when the centurion 
feized on his eftate. But I don't doubt but I can fiic 
upon the Maecenas of the prefent age, thatwill retrieve 
them from it. But, whatever effcft this piracy may 
have upon us, it contributed very much to the ad* 
vantage of Mr. Philips : it helped him to a reputa- 
tion which he neither delired nor expcfted, and to 
the honour of being put upon a work of which he 
did not think himfelf capable; but the event fhewed 
his modefly. And it was reafonable to hope, that 
he, who could raife mean fubjedis fo high, (hould 
flill be more elevated on greater themes ; that he^ 
that could draw fuch noble ideas from a fhilling, 
could not fail upon fuch a fubjeft as the Duke of 
Marlborough, which is capable 0/ heightening even ih^ 
moft law and trifling genius. And, indeed, moft of 
the great works wiiich have been produced in tlwe 
world have been owing lefs to the poet than the 
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patron. Men of the greateft genius are fometimcs* 
lazy, and want a fpur ; often modeft, and dare not 
venture in publick ; they certainly know their faults 
in the worft things ; and even their beft things they 
are not fond of, becaufe the idea of what they ought 
to be is far above what they are. This induced me 
to believe that Virgil defired his works might be burnt, 
had not the lame Augiiftus, that defired him to write 
them, prcferved them from deftruftion. Afcribbling 
beau may imagine a Poet may be induced to write, by 
the very pleafure he finds in writing; but; that is 
ieldom, when people are ncceflSt^tcd to it. I have 
known men row, and ufe very hard labour, ' for di* 
yerlion, which if they had been tied to, they woulcl 
have thought themfelves very unhappy. 

But to return to Blenheim y that work fo much ad-t 
mired by fome, and cenfured by others. I have oftcx^ 
wifhed he had wrote it in Latin, that he might be out 
of the reach of the empty critick, who could have a^ 
little underftood his meaning in that language as they 
^o his beauties in his own.' 

Falfe criticks have been the plague of all ages j 
Milton himfelf, in a very polite court, has been com- 
pared to the rumbling of a wheel-barrow : he had 
been on the wrong fide, and therefore could not be 
a good poet. And tbiiy perbafs^ may be iUir, f^biUps*s 

But I take generally thp ignorance of his readers 
to be the occafiqn pf their diflike. People that have 
formed their tafte upon the French writers can have no 
relifh foi Philips ; they admire points and turns, and 
ponfequently have no judgement of what is great and 
majeftick : he muft look little in their eyes, when h^ 
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foars fo high as to be almoft out of their view. I 
cannot therefore allow any admirer of the French to 
be a judge of Blenheim, nor any who takes Bouhours 
for a complete critick. He generally judges of the 
ancients by the moderns, and not the moderns by 
the ancients ; he takes thofe paflages of their own 
authors to be really fublime which come the neareft 
to it ; he often calls that a noble and a great thought 
which is only a pretty and a fine one : and "has more 
infhtnces of the fublime out of Ovid de Triftibus, 
than he has out of all Virgil* 

I fliall allow, therefore, only thofe to be judges of 
Philips, who make the ancients, and particularly 
Virgil, their ftandar<J. 

But, before I enter on this fubjeft, I fhall confider 
what is particular in the ftyle of Philips, and examine 
what ought to be the ftyle of heroick poetry ; and 
next inquire bow far be is come iip to that ftyle. 

His ftyle is particular, b^caufe hp lays afide rhyme, 
and writes in blank verfe, and ufes old words, and 
frequently poftpones the adjective to the fubftantive, 
and the fubftantive to the verb ; and leaves out little 
particles, a^ and tbe^ ber^ and hi5\ and ufes ire- 
quent appofitions* Now let us examine, whether 
thefe alterations of ftyle be conformable to the trij^ 
fyblitpe. 

f -^ « « « 
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William walsh, th<? fort 6f joftpfi WaJft, 

Efq. of Abbcrlcy in Worceftcrfhir^', tvis born nr 
1663, ai appears frottr the account of Wood, who 
relates, that at the age of fifteen he bccime, in 1678, 
3 gentleman commoner of Wadharh College. 

He left the univerfity without a degree, And pnr^ 
fued his fludies in London and at home; that he 
ftudied, in whaterer place, b apparent from thtf 
efFeft, for he became, in Mn Drydte's opiniodi the 
bejl criiick in the naiitni. 

He was not, howevef , merely a critick o# il fchoi- 
lar, but a man of faihion, and, as Denniit riSmiU'Ittfy 
oftentatioufly fplendid in hts drefii. He was likewifi^ 
a member of parliament and a courtier^ knight of 
the fhire for his native county in feveral parliaments; 
in another the reprefcntative of Richmond in York- 
Ihire ; and gentleman of the horfc to Queen Anne, 
under the Duke of Somcrfct. 

Some of his verfes ihew him to have been a zea- 
lous friend to the Revolution; but his political 
ardour did not abate his reverence or kindnefs for 
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Dryden» to whom he gave a Dlflcmtbn on 
Virgirs PafioralSy in whicfa^ howerer fiud'urd, he 
difcovers fome ignorance of ihe law»of French verfi* 
ficatioo. 

fn 1705, he began to correfpond with Mr. Pope^ 
in whom he difcovered very early the power of poe« 
try. Their ktters are written upon the p»ftoral co- 
snedy of the Italians^ and thofe paAorals which Pope 
wa» then preparing to publifb. 

The kindnefies which are firft experienced are iel« 
dem lbrgt>tten. Pope always retained a grateful me- 
moty of Walib's notice, and mentioned him in one 
of his latter pieces among thofe that bad encouragied 
his juvenile ftudies, 

—-Granville the polite, 
itnd knowing Wal(h, would tell me I could write. 

In his Eflay on Criticifm he had given him more 
fplendid praife ; and, in the opinion of his learned 
commentator^ facrificed a little of his judgement to 
his gratitude. 

The time of his death I have not learned. It muft 
have happened between 1707, when he wrote to 
Pope ; and 171 1 9 when Pope praifed him in his Eifay. 
The epitaph makes him forty-fix years old: if 
Wood's account be right, he died in 1709. 

He is known more by his familiarity with greater 
men, than by any thing done or written by himfelf 

His works are not numerous. In profe he wrote 
Eugenia J a Defence of ff^omen ; which Dryden ho* 
Doured with a Preface. 

E/cuIapius, or tbe Hofptal of Fools y publiihed after 
Ins death. 
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A ColleSlton of Ijeiters and PoemSj amorous andgaU 
Unty was publilhed in^ the volumes called Dryden's 
Mifcellany, and fome other occafional pieces. 

To his Poems and Letters \s prefixed a very ju- 
dicious preface upon Epiftolary Compofition and 
Amorous Poetry. 

In his Golden Age rejtoredy there was fomething of 
humour, while the fadls were recent ; but it now 
Urikes no longer. In his imitation of Horace, the 
firft fbinzas are happily turned ; and in all his wri- 
tings there are pleafing paflages. He has, however, 
more elegance than vigour, and feldom rifes higher 
than to be pretty. 
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Of the great poet whofe life I am about to deli- 
neate, the curiofity which his reputation muft ex- 
cite will require a difplay more ample than can now 
be given* His contemporaries, however they re- 
verenced hFs genius, left his life unwritten; and 
pothing therefore can be known beyond what cafual 
paention and uncertain tradition have fupplied. 

JOHN DRYDEN was bom Auguft^g, 1631, at 
Aldwinkle near Oundle, the fon of Erafmus Dryden 
of Titchmerlh ; who was the third fon of Sir Erafmus 
Dryden, baronet, of Canons Aftiby. All thefc places 
arc in Northamptonlhire ; but the original ftock of 
the family was in the county of Huntingdon. 

He is reported by his laft biographer, Derrick, to 
have inherited from his father an eftate of two hun- 
dred a year, and to have been bred, as was faid, an 
Anabaptift. For either of thefe particulars no au- 
thority is givei^. Sucji a fortune ought to have fe- 
pured hini from that poverty which feems always to 
Jjave oppreflcd him j or, if he had wafted it, to have 
fQade him ^i^med of publiihipg his neceflities. But 
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though he had many enemies, who undoubtedly ex* 
amined his life with a fcrutiny fufficiently malicious, 
I do not remember that he is ever charged with wafte 
of his patrimony. He was indeed fomctimes rc-^ 
proached for his firft religion. I am therefore in- 
clined to believe that Derrick's intelligence was partiy 
true, and partly erroneous. 

From Weftminfter School, where he was inftrudk- 
cd as one of the King'i fcholars by Dr. Bufby, whom 
he long after continued to reverence, he was in 1650 
cledcd to one of the Weftminfter fcholarlhips at 
Cambridge ♦. 

Of his fchool performances has appeared only a 
poem on the death of Lord Haftings, compofed with 
great ambition of fuch conceits as, notwithftanding 
the reformation begun by Waller and Denham, the 
example of Cowley ftill kept in reputation. Lord 
Haftings died of the fmall-pox ; and his poet has 
made of the puftules firft rofebuds, and then gems ; 
at laft exalts them into ftars; and fays» 

No comet need foretell his change drew on, 
Whofe corpfe might ktm k conftellation. 

At the university he does not appear to have beea 
eager of poetical diftindlion, or to have laviihed his 
early wit cither on fiftitious fubjeAs or publick oc- 
cafions. He probably confidered, that he, whopro- 
pofed to be an author, ought firft to be a ftudent. 
He obtained, whatever was the reafon, no fellowftjip 
in the College. Why he was excluded cannot now 
be known, and it is vain to guefs ; had he thought 

* He went off to Trinity College, and was admitted to a Ba- 
chelor's Degree in 1653. H. . 
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htmfclf injured, he knew liow to complain. In the 
Kfe of Plutarch he mentions his education in the OA-- 
lege "v^'ith gratitude ; but^ in a prologue at Oxford^ 
he has thefe lines : 

Oxford to him a dearer name (hall be 
Than bis own mother-univeriity ; 
Thebes did his rude, unknowing youth engage : 
He cboofes Athens in hi« riper age. 

It was not till the death of Cromwdl, in 1658, 
that he became a public candidate for fame, by pub- 
liihing Heroic Stanzas on the late Lard ProteSlori 
which, compared with the verfcs of Sprat and Wal- 
ler on the fame occafion, were fufficient to raife great 
expeftations of the riling poet. 

When the King was reftored, Dryden, like the 
other panegy rifts of ufurpation, changed his opinion, 
or his profeffion, and publiftied Astrea Redux 
a poem on the happy Reftoration and Return of his mofi 
f acred Majejty King Charks the Second. 

The reproach of inconftancy was, on this occafion, 
fhared with fuch numbers, that it produced neither 
hatred nor difgrace! if he changed, he changed 
with the nation. It was, however, not totally for- 
gotten when his reputation raifed him enemies. 

The fame year, he praifed the new King in a fecond 
poem on his reftoration. In the Astrea was the line. 

An horrid Jlillncf^ fiift invades the ior^ 
And in that lilcnce we a tempcft fear— 

for which he was perfecuted with perpetual ridicule, 
perhaps with more than was defcrved. Silence is 
indeed mere privation ; and^ fo confidered, cannot 
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iovade ; but privation likewife certainly is darkmji^ 
and probably cold\ yet poetry has never been rc- 
fufedthe right of afcribing effedts or agency to them 
as to pofitive powers. No man fcruples to lay that 
darknefs hinders him from his work; or that cold 
has killed the plants. Death is alfo privation ; yet 
t^ho has made any difficulty of aifigning to Death a 
dart and the power of ftriking ? 

In fettling the order of his works there is fome dif- 
ficulty ; for, tven when they are important enough 
to be formally offered to a patron, he does not com- 
monly date his dedication ; the time of writing and 
publifhing is not always the fame ; nor can the firft 
editions be eafily found, if even from them could 
be obtained the neceflary information. 

The time at which his firft play was exhibited is 
not certainly known, becaufe it was not printed till 
it was, fome years afterwards, altered and revived ; but 
fince the plays arc faid to be printed in the order in 
which they were written, from the dates of fome, 
thofe of others may be inferred ; and thus it may be 
coUeAed, that in 1663, in the thirty-fecond year of 
his life, he commenced a writer for the ftage ; com* 
pclled undoubtedly by neceffity, for he appears ne- 
ver to have loved that exercife of his genius, or to 
have much plcafed himfclf with his own dramas. 

Of the ftage, when he had once invaded it, he 
^ept pofleffion for many years ; not indeed without 
the competition of rivals who fometimes prevailed, 
or the cenfure of criticks, which was often poignant 
and often juft ; but with fuch a degree of reputation 
as made him at leaft fecure of being heard, whatever 
might be the final determination of the publick. 

His 
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His firft piece was a comedy called the Wild Gal* 
lant. He began with no happy auguries; for his 
performance was fo much difapproved, that he was 
compelled to recall it, and change it from its imper* 
fedl ftate to the form in which it now appears, and 
which is yet fufficiently defective to vindicate the 
criticks. 

I wiih that there were no neceffity of following 
tlie progrcfs of his theatrical fame, or tracing the 
meanders of his mind through the whole feries of his 
dramatick performances ; it will be fit, however, to 
enumerate them, and to take efpecial notice of thofc 
that are diftinguilhed by any peculiarity, intriniick 
«r concomitant; for the compofition and fate of 
eight-and-twenty dramas include too much of a poe- 
tical life to be omitted. 

In 1664, he puWifhed the Rival Ladies y which 
he dedicated to the Earl of Orrery, a man of high 
reputation both as a writer and as a ftatefman. In this 
play he made his eflay of dramatick rhyme, which 
he defends, in his dedication, with fufficient cer- 
tainty of a favourable hearing ; for Orrery was him- 
felf a writer of rhyming tragedies. 

He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in the 
Indian ^een, a tragedy in rhyme. The parts which 
either of them wrote are not diftinguifhed. 

The Indian Emperor was publiflied in 1667. It 
is a tragedy in rhyme, intended for a fequel to 
Howard's Indian ^een. Of this connedlion notice 
was given to the audience by printed bills, diftribu- 
ted at the door ; an expedient fuppofed to be ridi- 
<:uled in the Rebejrfal, when Bayes tells how many 
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reams he hits printed, to inilili into tfte B^vAitnce 
feme cosceptio^ of jii^ plot. 

In this play is the defcription of Night, wtiich 
Rymer has made famous by pEeforrifig it to thkoft 0/ 
all other poets. 

The praiSice of mailing tragedies in rhyme waa 
introduced foon after the Reftoration, ias it faems by 
the Earl of Orrery, in compliance with the pinion 
of Charles the Second, who had formed his taft^ hy 
the French theatre ; and Dryden, who wrot«, and 
made no difficulty erf" declaring that he wrote only 
to pleafe, and who perhaps knew that hj his dexte* 
rity of verfification he was more likely to excel 
others in rhyme than without it, very readily adopts 
ed liis mailer's preference. He therefore .made 
rhyming tragedies, till, by the prevalence of ma- 
nifeft propriety, he feems to have grown afhamed 
of making them any longer. 

To this play is prefixed a very vehement defence 
of dramatic rhyme, in confutation gf the preface ta 
the Duke of Lermoj in which Sir Robert Howard lud 
cenfured it. 

In .1667 he publifticd Annus Mirabilis^ the Tear of 
Wonders^ which may be efteemed one of his moiir 
elaborate works. 

It is addrcfled to Sir Robert Howard by a letter, 
which is not properly a dedication ; and, writing to a 
poet, he has interfperfed many critical obfervatioos^ 
of which fome ^re common, and fome perhaps ven- 
tured without much confidcration. He began, even 
now, to exercife the domination of confcious genius, 
by recommending his own performance : ** I am (a- 
*^ tisfied that as the Prince and General [Rupert and 
3 Monk) 
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** Monk] are incomparably the beft fubjedls I ever 
*' had, fo what I have written on them is much bet- 
*^ ter than what I have performed on any other. As 
^^ I have endeavoured to adorn my poem with noble 
** thoughts, fo much more to exprefs thofe thought^ 
** with elocution/* 

It is written in quatrains, or heroic ftanzasof four 
lines ; a meafure which he had learned from the 
Qffndibert of Davenant, and which he then thought 
the moft majeftick that the Englilli language affords. 
Of this ftanza he mentions the incumbrances, en- 
crcafed as they were by the exadlnefs which the age 
required. It was, throughout his life, very much 
his cuAom to recommend his works by reprefenta- 
tion of the di-fRculties that he had encountered, with- 
mrt appearing to have fufficiently confidered, that 
where there is no difficulty there is no praife. 

Tlierc fecmstobe, in the conducft of Sir Robert 
Howard and Dryden towards each other, fomething 
that is not now ealily to be explained'. Dryden, in 
his dedication to the Earl of Orrery, had defended 
dramatick rhjrme ; and Howard, in the preface to H 
colleAion of plays, had cenfured his opinion. Dry- 
den vindicated himfelf in his Dialogue on Dramatick 
Poetry: Howard, mhisprthce to the Duke of Lermaj 
animadverted on the Vindication ; and Dryden, in a 
preface to the Indian Emperor, replied to the Ani- 
madverfions with great afperity, and almoft with 
contumely. The dedication to this play is dated the 
year in which the Annus Mirabilis was publifhed; 
Here appears a ftrange inconfiftency ; but Langbainc 
affords fome help, by relating that the anfwer to 
Howard was not publilhed in the firft edition of the 
Vol. IX. Y play. 
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play, but was added when it was afterwards reprint- 
ed ; and as the Duke of Lerma did not ^pear till 
i668, the fame year in which the dialogue waspub- 
lilhed, there was time enough for enmity to grow 
up between authors, who, writing both for the thc^ 
atre, were naturally rivals. 

He was now fo much diftinguifhed, that in 1668 
he fucceedcd Sir William Davenant as poet-laurcat. 
The falary of the laurcat had been raifed in favour 
of Jonfon, by Charles the Firft, from an hundred 
marks to one hundred pounds a year, and a tierce of 
wine ; a revenue in thofe days not inadequate to the 
conveniences of life. 

The fame year, he pnblilhed his eflay on Drama- 
tick Poetry, an elegant and inftrudlive dialogue, ia 
which we are told, by Prior, that the principal cha- 
racter is meant to reprefent the Duke of Dorfet. 
This work feems to have given Addifon a model for 
his Dialogues upon Medals. 

Secret Love^ or the Maiden ^een (1668), is a tragi- 
comedy. In the preface he difcuiTes a curious quef- 
tion, whether a poet can judge well of his own pro- 
dudions ? and determines very jufUy, that, of the 
plan and difpoiition, and all that can be reduced to 
principles of fcience, the author may depend upon 
his own opinion ; but that, in thofe parts where 
fsincy predominates, felf-love may eaiily deceive. 
He might have obferved, that what is good only 
becauie it pleafes, cannot be pronounced good till it , 
has been found t9 pleafe. 

Sir Martin Murr-all (1668) is dr comedy, publiihed 
without preface or dedication, and at firft without 
the aame of the author. Langbaine charges it, like 

moft 
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Ihoft of the reft, with plagiarifm ; and obferves, that 
the fong is tranflated from Voiturc, allowing hbw». 
ever that both the fenfe and meafure are cxaAly 
obferved. 

TkeTimpifi (1670) is an alteration of Shakfpeare's 
play, made by Drydcn in conjundion with Dave*- 
nant ; *^ whom," fays he^ "J found of fo quick a 
** fancy^ that nothing was propofcd to him in which 
*• he cduld not fudd^nly produce a thought ex- 
** tremely pleafant and furprifing ; and thofe firft 
** thoughts of his, contrary to the Latin proverb, 
** were not always the leaft happy ; and as his fancy 
** was quick, fo likcwife were the produ<fts of it re- 
** mote and new. He borrowed not of any other ; 
^* and his imaginations were fuch as could not ealily 
** enter into any other man." 

The efFe<5l produced by the coftjuncftion of thefc 
two powerful minds was, that to Shakfpearc*s mon- 
fter, Caliban, is added a fitter-monfter, Sycorax; and 
a woman, who, in the original play> had never feen 
a man, is in this brought acquainted with a man that 
had never feen a woman. 

About this time, in 1673, Dryden feems to have 
had his quiet much difturbed by the fuccefs of the 
Emprefs of Morocco ^ a tragedy x^ritten in rhyme by 
Elkanab Settle ; which was fo much applauded, as to 
make him thiilk his fupremacy of reputation in fome 
danger. Settle had not only been profperous on the 
ftagc, but, in the confidence of fuccefs, had pub- 
liihed his play^ with fculptures and a preface of de- 
fiance. Here was one offence added to another; 
and, for the laft blaft of inflammation^ it was adted 
at Whitehall by the court-ladies. 

Y 2 Dfyden 
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Drydcn could not now reprefs thofe emotions^ 
which he called indignation, and others jealoufy ; but 
tvrote upon the play and the dedication fuch criticifm 
as malignant impatience could pour out in haftc. 

Of Settle he gives this charafter : ^* He 's an ani- 
** mal of a moft deplored underftanding, Without 
** reading and converfetion. His being is in a twilight 
*• of fenfe, and fome glimmering of thought which 
** he can never fafhion iftto wit or Englifh. His ftyle 
** is boifterous and rough-hewn, his rhyme incor- 
** rigibly lewd, and hiis numbers perpetually harfharid 
*^ ill-founding. The little talent which he has, i's 
*• fancy. He fometimes labours with a thought; but, 
^^ with the pudder he makes to bring it into the 
•^ world, 'tis commonly ftill-born ; fo that, for want 
"of learning and elocution, he will never be able to 
^* exprefs any thing either naturally or juftly." 

This is not very decent ; yet this is one of thfe 
pages in which criticifm prevails over brutal fury. 
He proceeds : ** He has a heavy hand at fools, and 
** a great felicity in writing nonfenfe for thetil. 
*'• Fools they will be in fpite of him. His King, his 
** two Emprefles, his Villain, and his Sub-villain, 
^^ nay his Hero, have all a certain natural caft of the 
** father — their folly was born and bred in them, 
^* and fomething of the Elkanah will be vifible." 
■ This is Dryden's general declamation ; I will not 
-U'ithhold from the reader a particular remark. Ha- 
ving gone through the firft aft, he fays, ** To con- 
" elude this aft with the moft rumbling piece of 
** nonfenfe fpoken yet : 

<* To flattewng lightning Onr feign'd fmiles conform, 
^' Which, back'd with thunder, do but gild a fiorm. 
.•5 «Cc«- 
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<' Omform a fmile to lightnings make zfmile imitate 
*^ lightning, 3,nd flattering lightning : Uglitning fure is 
*^ a ?hFeatening thing. An^ this lighming mu& gild 
^^ aftorm. Now, if I muft conform by fmiles to 
*' lightning, then my fmiles muft gild a ftorm too : 
•* to gild with fmiles^ is a new invention of gilding* 
••* And gild a ftorm by being backed with thunder. 
V Thunder is part of the ftorm ; fo one part of the 
** ftorm muft help to gild another part, and help by 
^* backing ; as if a man would gild a thing the better 
*^ for being backed, or haying a load upon his back. 
^* So thatt here is gilding by coi/orming, fmiling^ lights 
** ning, baekingj and thundering. The whole is as if I 
** fliould fay thus : I will make my counterfeit fmiles 
** Jook like a flattering ftone-horfe, which, being 
** backed with a trooper, does but gild the battle.* 
** I am miftaken if nonfenfe is not here pretty thick 
^* fown. Sure the poet writ thefe two lii\es a-board 
** fonie fmack in a ftorm, and, being fea-lick, fpewed 
*^ up a good lump of clotted noiifcnfe at once/* 

Here is perhaps a fufficient fpecimen ; but as the 
pamphlet, though Dryden*s, has never been thought 
worthy of republication, and is not eafily to be 
found, it may gratify curiofity to qviqte it more 
largely ; 

—Whene'er (he bleeds. 
He no fevcrer a damnation needs, 
That dares pronounce the fentence of her death, 
I'han the infcflion that attends that breath. 

** That attends that breath. ^The poet is at breath 

** again ; breath can never 'fcape him ; and here he 
^^ brings in a breath that muft be infeSlious with frfh- 

X 3 ^^ nouncing^ 
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** flouncing a fentcnce; and this fcntcnce is not to be 
** pronounced till the condemned party bleedj ; that 
** is, flic muft be executed firft, and fentenced af- 
** ter ; and the pronouncing of this fenience will be 
^* infe<Slious ; that is, others will catch the difeafe of 
** that fentence, and this infeAing of others will 
^* torment a man*s felf The whole is thus ; when 
^^ Jhe bleeds^ thou needejl no greater hell or torment to 
** tbyfelfy than infeSing of others by pronouncing a fen^ 
^* tence upon her. What hodge-j)odgc does he make 
** here i Never was Dutch grout fuch clogging^ 
*' thick, indigeftible ftuiF. But this is but a tafte to 
^' ftay the ftomach ; we fliall have a more plentiful 
^* mefs prefently. 

" Now to difli up the poet's brotji, that I pro^ 
♦* mifedi 

For when we *re dead, and our freed fouls cnlarg*d^ 

Of nature's grofler burden we're difcharg'd. 

Then, gentle as a happy Icvcr^s figh, 

Like wand'ring metors through the Mr we'll fly. 

And in our airy walk, as fubtle guefts. 

We'll fteal into our cruc} fathers' breafls. 

There read their fopls, apd track each paflion's fphert, 

See how Revenge moves there, Ambitiop \\tx^ ; 

And in their orbs view the dark chara£ters 

Of iicges, ruins, murders, bloody and wars. 

We'll blot out all thofc hideous draughts, and writ^ 

Pure and white forms'; then with a radiant light 

Their breafts cpcircle, till their paffipns be 

Gentle as nature in its infancy ; 

Till, foften'd by our charms, their furies ccafc. 

And their revenge rcfolves into a peace. 

Thus by our death their quarrel ends, 

WhoYn living we made foes, dead we '11 make friends. 

« If 
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** If this be not a very liberal mefs/I will refer my- 
** iclf to the ftomach of any moderate gueft. And 
•• a T^e mefs it is, far excelling any Weftminfter 
*^ white-broth. It is a kind of gibblet porridge, 
** made of the gibblets of a couple of young geefe, 
" ftodged full of meteors^ orbs^ fpheres, track ^ bi^ 
** deous draughts^ dark cbaraSers^ white forms^ and 
•* radiant lights^ defigncd not only to pleafe appe- 
*^ tite, and indulge luxury, but it is alfo phyiical, 
** being an [approved medicine to purge cholcr ; for 
** it is propounded, by Morena, as a receipt to cure 
'* their fathers of their choleric humours ; and, 
•* were it written in charaftcrs as barbarous as the 
*^ words, might very well pafs for a doctor's bilL 
** To conclude : it is porridge, 'tis a receipt, 'tis a 
*^ pig with a pudding in the belly, *tis I know not 
*• what : for, certainly, never any one that prctend- 
** ed to write fenfe had the impudence before to put 
*• fuch ftuff ds this into the mouths of thofe that 
•• were to fpeak it before an audience, whom he did 
** not take to be all fools ; and after that to print it 
*^ too, and expofc it to the examinarion of the world. 
** But let us fee what we can make of this ftufF: 

For when we're dead, and our freed fouls enlarg'd— — 

** Here he tells us what it is to be ^ead'y it is to have 
^* cur freed fouls fet free. Now, if to have a foul fet 
** free, is to be d«ad ; then to have z freed foul fet 
^* free, is to have a dead man die. 

Then, gently as a happy lover's figh 

" They two like onejrgb, and that oncfgb like two 
•* wandering meteors, 

T 4 ♦* —Shall 
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** That is, they fhall mount above Uke failmg^vs^ 
^^ or elfe they fhall ikip like two jacks wJlh lanthoma, 
f * or Will with a vrhifp, and Madge with a pandle/* 

-/<«^ in their airy tffali Jleal irUo their cruel JatJkerif 
hreajls^ like fubtlc guejs. So ^'that their /tfi^^rj* 
** breajis muft be in an afry ivali^ an airy Wi?//fe of a 
^^ Jiier. And there they will read their fouls y and track 
^^ the fpheres cf their fajfions. That is, tliefc walking 
^^ fliers. Jack with a lanthorn, 3cc, will put on hi$ 
*^ fpedlacles, and fall a reading fouls ^ a^id put oix his 
^^ pumps and fall a tracking of fpheres: fo that he 
f^ will read and run, walk and fly, at the fame time ! 
** Oh ! Niqiblp Jack ! Then he willfee^ bow revenge 

*^ bere^ how ambition there ^The birds will hop 

*^ about. And then view the dark charaulers offieges^ 
^^ ruins, murders, bloody aadu;ars, in their orbs : Track 
*' the chara^ers to their forms ! Oh ! rare fport fof 
^^ Jack 1 Never was place fo full of jgame as thefe 
f ' breads I You pannot ftir, but flu(h a fphere, ftart 
*^ a chara<5ler, or unkennel ^n orb l" 

Settle'^ is faid to h^ve be^n the firft play embel- 
lifhed with fculptures ; thofe ornaments feem to have 
given poor Dr}^den great difturbance. He trie^ how- 
ever to cafe his pain by venting bi$ pialice in a 
parody, 

** The poet has not only been fp imprudent to 
f f expofe all this fl:ufF, but fo arrogant to defend it 
^' with an epiftle ; like a faucy booth-keeper, that, 
•• when he had put a cheat upon the people, would 
** wrangle and fight with any th^t would not like 
* ♦* it, oi would ofier to difcovcf it ; fpir which arro- 
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^^ gance our poet receives this corxe6lipn : and, ta 
** jerk him a little the iharper, I will not tranfpofe 
^' his verfe, but by the help of his own words 
*^ tranfoonfenfe fenfe, that, by my ftuff, people 0»y 
^^ judge the better what his is: 

** Great Boy, thy tragedy and fculptures done, 

^^ From prefs and plates, in deets do homeward ron $ 

** And, in ridiculous and humhle pride, 

<' Their courfe in ballad-fingers' baikets guide^ 

^* Whofe greafy twigs do all new beauties take, 

*^ From the gay fhews thy dainty fculptures make. 

** Thy lines a mefs of rhyming nonfenfc yield, 

" A fenfelefs tale, with flattering fuftian fiird. . 

** No grain of fcnfc docs in one line appear, 

** Thy words big bulks of boifterous bombaft bear. 

•* With noifethey move, and from players* mouths xe- 

♦* bound, 

" When their tongues dince to thy words' einpty found, 

•* By thee infpir'd the rumbling verfcs roll, 

*^ As if that rhyme and bombaft lent a foul ;' 

•* And with that foul they fcem taught duty too; 

** To huffing words does humble nonfenfc bow, 

*• As if it would thy worthlcfs worth enhance, 

** To th' loweft rank of fops thy praifc advance, 

** To whom, by inftinft, all thy fluff is dear : 

** Their loud claps echo to the theatre* 

*< F^om breaths of fools thy commendation fpreads, 

<* Fame finga thy praifc with mouths of logger-heads. 

" With noife and laughing each thy fuftain greets, 

" *Tis clapt by choirs of empty-headed cits, 

«' Who have their tribute fent, and homage given, 

*t As men in whifpers fend loud noife to Heaven. 

*^ Thus I have daubed him with his own puddle : 
f^ and now we are come from aboard his dancing, 

"malb* 
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** maikbg, rebounding, breathing fleet : and, as if 
** we had landed at Gotham^ we meet nothing but 
•* fools an4 nonfenfc**' 

Such was the criticifra to which the genius of 
Dryden could be reduced, between rage and terrour ; 
rage with little provocation, and terrour with little 
danger. To fee the higheft mind t^us levelled with 
\ the meaneft, may produce fome folace to the con* 
t fcioufnefs of wcaknefs, and fome mortification to the 
pride of wifdom. But let it be remembered, that 
minds are not levelled in their powers but when they 
are firft levelled in their defires. Dryden and Settle 
had both placed their happinefs in the claps of mul- 
titudes. 

Jn Evening*! Love^ or the Mock Jftrokgerf ja co* 
mcdy (167 1), is dedicated to the illuilrious Duke of 
Newcaftle, whom he courts by adding to his praifes 
thofe of his lady, not only as a lover but a partner 
of his ftudies. It is unpleafing to think how many 
names, once celd:)rated, are fince forgotten. Of 
Newcaftle*s works nothing is now known but hi? 
Treatifc on Horfcmanfliip. 

The Preface feems very elaborately written, and 
contains many juft remarks on the Fathers of the 
Englilh drama. Shakfpeare's plots, he fays, arc in 
the hundred novels of Cinthio ; thofe of Beaumont 
and Fletcher in Spanifli Stories ; Jonfon only made 
them for himfelf. His criticifms upon tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, are judicious and profound. He 
endeavours to defend the immorality of fome of his 
comedies by the example of former writers ; which is 
only to fay, that he was not the firft nor perhaps th« 
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greateft ofFender. Againft thofe that accufcd him of 
plagiarifm he alleges a favotirable exprefiion of the 
king : ** He only dt fired that they, who accufe me 
^' of thefts, would f^eal him plays like mine ;** 
and then relates how much labour he fpends in fit* 
ting for the Engliih ftage what be borrows from 
others. 

Tyrannick Love^ or the Virgin Martyr (1672), was 
another tragedy in rhyme, confpicuous for many 
paliages of ftrength and elegance, and many of 
empty noife and ridiculous turbulence. The rants 
of Maximin have been always the fport of critlcifm ; 
and were at length, if his own confeflion may be 
trufted, the fhame of the writer. 

Of this play he has taken care to let the reader 
know, that it was contrived and written in fcven 
weeks. Want of time was often his excufe, or per* 
haps ihortnefs of time was his private boaft in the 
form of an apology. 

It was written before the Conqueft of Granada^ but 
publiflied after it. The delign is to recommend 
piety. ** I confidercd that pleafure was not the only 
** end of Poefy ; and that even the inftruiSHons of 
** morality were not fo wholly the bulinefs of a poet, 
^* as that the precepts and examples of piety were to 
** be omitted; for to leave that employment alto- 
** gether to the clergy, were to forget that religion 
" was firft taught in verfe, which the lazinefs or duU- 
'* nefs of fuccecding priefthood turned afterwards 
** into profe." Thus foolifhly could Dryden write, 
rather than not Ihew his malice to the parfons. 

The 
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The two parts of the Conqueft of Granada (1672)^ 
arc written with a feexning determination to glut the 
publick with dracnatick wonders, to exhibit in its 
higheft elevation a theatrical meteor of incredible 
love and impoi&b^e valour, and to leave no roam for 
a wilder flight to the extravagance of poftcrity, AU 
the rays of romantick heat, whether amorous or 
warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of conceatra* 
tion. He is above all laws; he is exempt from aU 
reftraints ; he ranges the world at will, and governs 
wherever he appears. He fights without enquiring 
the caufe, and loves in fpight of the obligations of 
juftice, of rcjedlion by his miftrcfs, and of prohibi- 
tion from the dead. Yet the fcenes are, for th« 
moft part, delightful ; they exhibit a kiqd of illuf- 
trious depravity, and majeftick madnefs, fuch as, 
if it is fometimes defpifed, is often reverenced, and 
in which the ridiculous is mingled with tht^ afto- 
nilhing. 

In the Epilogue to the fecond part of the CMtpiefi of 
Granada^ Dryden indulges kis favourite pleafure 
of difcrediting his predeceiTors ; and this Epilogue 
he has defended by a long poftfcript. He had pro- 
mifed a fecond dialogue, in which he ihould more 
fully treat of the virtues and faults of the Englifh 
poets, who have written in the dramatick, epick, or 
lyrick way. This promife was never formally per- 
formed ; but, with refpedl to the dramatick writers, 
he has given us in his prefaces, and in this poflfcript, 
fomething equivalent ; but his purpofe being to ex- 
alt himfqlf by the comparifon, he Ihews faults diC- 
tinftly, and only prailes excellence in general terms. 

A play 
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A |)lay thus writtfen, in profeffed defiance of 
probability^ naturally drew upon itfelF this vultures 
oTthe theatre. One of the critick^ th^t attacked it 
tvas Martin Clifford, to whom Sprat addrefied the 
Life of Cowley, with fuch Venet^tlon of his critical 
J)owers as might naturally eiccite great expectations 
bf ihftrtitflWhs from his remarks. But let honeft 
credulity beware of receiving charafters from con- 
Ifemporary writers. Clifford's remarks, by the fa- 
^oiii: of Dr. Fercy^ were at laft obtained ; and, that 
fib hxan hiay ever want them more, I will extracSl 
enough to fatisfy all reafonable defire. 

In the firft Letter his obfervation is only general ? 
•• Yon do live," fays he, " in as much ignorance 
** and darknefs as you did in the womb ; your wri- 
** tings are like a Jack-of-all-trade's fhop ; they have 
•* a variety, but nothing of value ; and if thou art 
** not the dulleft plant-animal that ever the earth 
** produced, all that I have converfed with are 
^* ftrangely miftaken in thee." 

In the fecond he tells him that Almanzor is not 
mord copied from Achilles than from Ancient Piftdl. 
^ But i am,'* fays he, " ftrangely miftaken if I 
** have not feen this very Almanzor of yours in fom^ 
•^ difgaife about this town, and paffihg under an- 
•* other name. Pr'ythee tell me true, was not this 
** HufFcap once the Indian Emperor ? and at another 
•* time did he not call himfelf Maximin ? Was not 
^^ Lyndaraxa once CTWtdi Almeria ? I mean tinder 
^^ Montezuma the Indian Emperor. I proteft and 
** ^ow they are either the fame, or fo alike, that I 
*' cannot, for my heart, diftinguilh one from the 
^* other. You are therefore a ftrange unconfcionable 

" thief; 
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^* thief; thou art not content to ftcal from otheti^ 
*^ but doft rob thy poor wretched felf too." 

Now vros Settle's time to take his revenge. H« 
wrote a vindication of his own lines ; and, if he ia 
forced to yield any thing, makes his reprifals upon 
his enemy. To fay that his anfwer is equal to the 
cenfure, is no high commendation. To cxpofe Dry* 
den*s method of analyling his expreilionSj he tries 
the fame experiment upon the fame defcription of 
the (hips in the Indian Emperor, of which however 
he does not deny the excellence ; but intends to 
Ihew, that by ftudied mifconftruAion every thing 
may be equally reprefeiited as ridiculous. After To 
much of Dryden's elegant animadvcrfions, jufticc 
requires that fomething of Settle's ftiould be exhibi- 
ted. The following obfervations are therefore ex- 
trailed from a quarto pamphlet of ninety-five pages: 

** Fate after him below with pain did move, 
*^ And viftory could fcarce keep pace above. 

** Thefe two lines, if he can (hew me any fenfe or 
•* thought in, or any thing but bombaft and noife, 
•• he fhall make me believe every word in his obfer* 
** vations on Morocco fenfe. 

^* In the Empre/s of Morocco were thefe lines : 

*' ril travel then to fomc remoter fphere, 

*' Till I find out new worlds, and crown you there.'* 

On which Dryden made this remark : 

*' I believe our learned author takes a fphere for a 

country ; the fphere of Morocco ; as if Morocco 

*' were the globe of earth and water; but a globe is 

^* no fphere neither, by his leave," &c. ** So fpher§ 

3 •* muft 
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*^ muft not be fenfc, unlcfs it relates to a circular 
*' motion about a globe, in which fenfe the aftrono* 
*^ mers ufe it. I would defire him to expound thofe 
" lines in Granada : 

** rilto the turrets of the palace go, 

«« And add new fire to thofe that fight below/ 

•« Thence, Hero-like, with torches by my fide, 

*• (Far be the oincn tho') my Love PJl guide. 

** No, like his better fortune Til appear, ^ 

** With open arras, loofe veil, and flowing hair, r 

** Juft flying forward from my fowling fpherc. -^ 

'** I wonder, if he be fo ftridV, how he dares make 
** fo bold with fpbere himfelf, and be fo critical in 
** other men s writings. Fortune is fancied ftanding 
*^ on a globe, not on a fpbere^ as he told us in the 

** firft a<ft. 

•* Becaufe ElkanaVs Similes are the tnojl unlike things 
** to what they are compared in the world, I'll venture 
«* to ftart a fimile in his Annus Mirabilis : he gives 
<* this poetical defcription of the Ihip called the 
'* London : 

•* The goodly London in hor gallant trim, 

«* The Phoenix-daughter of the vanquifht old, 

** Like a rich bride does on the ocean fwim, 

" And on her (hadow rides in floating gold. 

" Her flag aloft fpread mfliing in the wind, 

«* And fanguine ftrcamers fecm'd the flood to fire: 

** The weaver, charro'd with what his loom dcfignM, 

" Goes on to fea, and knows not to retire. 

*« With roomy decks her guns of mighty ftrength 

" Whofc low-laid mouths each mounting billow 

*« laves, 
<« Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length, 
" She iecms a fca-wafp flying in the waves. ' 

*^ What 
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*• What a woifderfal pother is here, to make all thefe 
** poetical bcandficatiohs of ia Ihip ; thsrt is, a phe- 
»• «w in the firft ftartza, aAd but a wajp in the laft ; 
" nay, to make his humble comparifoh of a w^^ 
" more ridiculous^ he docs not fay it flics upon the 
" waves as nimbly as a wafp, or the like, but it 
•♦ feertied a wafp. But bur author at the writing of 
." this was not in his altitudes, to compare fliips to 
" floating palaces : a comparifon to the purpofe, was 
•• a perfedlion he did not arrive to till the Indian 
•* Emperor's days. But perhaps his fimilitude has 
**« more in it than we imagine * this fhip had a great 
" many guns in her, and they, put all together, 
•« made the fling in the wafp*s tail : for this is all the 
« reafon I can guefs, why it feem'd a wafp. Bur, 
♦• becaufe we will allow him all we can to help out, 
" let it be ^phenixfea-wafp, and the rarity oFfuch 
•« an animal may do much towards heightening the 
•* fancy. 

^^ It had been much more to his purpofe, if 
« he had defigned to repder the fenfelefs play 
«* little, to have fearched for fome fuch pedantry 
•* as this : 

*• Two ifs fcarce make one poffibility. 

** If juftice will take all, and nothing give, 

" Juftice, nlethinks, is not diftributivc. 

'«' To die or kill you is the alternative. 

" Rather than take your iifc, I will not live. 

«• Obferve how prettily our author chops logick 
^' in heroic verfe. Three fuch fuftian canting words 
" as dijiributive, alternative, and two ifs^ no man 
•• but himfelf would have come within the noife of. 

'' But 
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/*< fiut he 's a man of general learning, and all comes 
•' into his play. 

** 'T would have done well too if he could have 
** met with the rant or two, worth the obfervation : 
■^^ fiich as, 

** Move fwiftly, Sun, and fly a lover's pace, 

^^ Leave months and weeks behind thee in thy race^ . 

•*^ But furely the Sun, whether he flies a lovcr*s 
'* or not a lover*s pace, leaves weeks and months, 
*' nay years too, behind him in his race. 

** Poor Robin, or any other of the Philo-mathe- 
^^ maticks, would have given him fatisfa£bion in th6 
*' point. 

" If I could kill thee liow, thy fate*s fo low, 
" That I muft ftoop, ere 1 can give the bloW« 
** But mine is fixt fo far above thy crown, 
** That all thy men, 
*^ Piled on thy back, can never pull it down. 

•^ Now where that is, Almanzor*s fate is fixt, I 
** cannot guefs : but, wherever it is, I believe Al*- 
** manzor, and think that all Abdalla's fubjedts, 
^* piled upon one another, might not pull down his 
** fate fo well as without piling : befidcs, I think 
'^Abdalla fo wife a man, that, if Almanzor bad 
** told him piling his men upon his back might do 
" the feat, he would fcarcely bear fuch a weight, 
** for the pleafure of the exploit ; but it is a hufl^^ 
*^ and let Abdalla do it if he dare, 

** The people like a headlong torrent gOr 
<* And every dam they break or overflow. 
Vol, IX. Z «* But^ 
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«* Bot, unoppM'd^ they ^thtt lofe iktfir for^f 
** Or wind in volumes to their former comxtt t 

•* a very pretty alluiion, contrary to all fenfe or rca* 
•* fon. Torrents, I take it, let them wind never fo 
*^ much, can never return to their former courfe, 
** unlets he can fuppofe that fountains tan go up- 
•^ vrards, which is impoffible ; nay more, in the fore- 
" going page he tells ua fo too ; a trick of a very 
*^ unfaithful memory. 

** But can no more than fountains upward flow ; 

^*. which oizUrrenty which fignifies a rapid fiieatn, 
** is much more impoffible. Befides, if he goes to 
*^ quibble^ and fay that it is impoffiWc by art water 
*^ may i)c made return, and the fame water run twice 
^' in one and the fame channel ; then he quite con- 
** ftites what he fays : for it is by being oppofcd, 
** that it runs into its former courfe ; kt all engines 
*^ that make water fo return, do it by compulfion 
•* and oppofition. Or, if he means a headlong tor- 
*^ rent for a tide, which would be ridiculous, yet 
•* they do not wind in volumes, but come fore-right 
•• back (if their upright lies ftraight to their former 
'^* covfffe), and that by oppofition of the fea-water, 
*• that drives them back again, 

*• And for fancy, when he lights of any thing 
** like it, 'tis a wonder if it be not borrowed. As 
.'* here, for example of, I find this fanciful thought 
•* in his Ann. Mirah* 

" Old father Tltamcs rais*d up bis reverend head : 
'* But fear'd the fate of Simoeis would return j 

« Deep 
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^* Deep in his ooee he fought his fedgy bed ; 
*' A^d^riinic.hift waters back imp his urn. 

•• This is ftolen from Cowley's Davideisy p. 9. 

*• Swift Jordan ftarted, and ftrait backvtard fled, 
'* Hidii)g ;iaTongil thick reeds his aged head. 
•* And when the Spaniards their alTauk begin, 
•' Atofice beat thofe without and thofe within. 

" This Almanzor fpeaks of himfelf ; and fure fbf 
*^ one man to conquer an army within the city, and 
*' another without the <:ity, at once, is fomething 
** difficult : but this flight is pardonable to fome we 
^* meet with in Granada: Ofmin, fpeakbg of Al- 
*' manzor, 

•* Who, like a tempeft that outrides the wind, 
** Made a juft battle, ere the bodies join'd. . 

'^ Ray, what does this l^pnourable perfon mean by a 
^' tempejl that oufridts th^ wind I a tempeft that out"" 
** rides itfelf. To fuppofe a tempeft wiriiout wind, 
'' is as bad as fuppoiing a man to walk witliout feet ; 
** for if he fuppofcs the tempeft to be fomething 
** diftiniS: from the wind, yet, as being the eflfedt 
^' of wiftd only, to come before the caufe is aJittle 
** prepofterous ; fo that, if he takes it one way, or 
*• if he takes it the other, thofe two ifs vrill fcarcely 
^* make otic poffibiliiy'' Enough of Settle. 

Marriogt'd-U-modi (1673) is a comedy dedicated 
to the Earl of Rochefter ; whom he acknowledges 
not otily as the drfendcr of his poetry, but the 
promoter of his fortune. Xiangbaine places thk 
play ID 1673. The Earl of Rochefter, therefore. 
Was tbd famous Wiltnot, whom yet tradition always 

z % reprefeats 
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reprefcnts as an enemy to Drydcn, and who is men- 
tioned by him with fomc difrefpeft in the preface to 
Juvenal. 

The JJftgnatwn^ or hwe in a Nunnery^ a comedy 
(1673), was driven ofFthe ftage, againft the opinion^ 
as the author fays, of the bejt judges. It is dedicated, 
in a very elegant addrefs, to Sir Charles Sedley ; 
in which he iinds an opportunity for his ufual 
complaint of hard treatment and unrcafonablc 
cenfure. 

Amboyna (1673) is a tiiTae of mingled dialogue in 
Vcrfe and profe, and was perhaps written in lefe time 
than The Virgin Martyr ; though the author thought 
not fit either ofVentatioufly or mournfully to tell how 
little labour it coft him, or at how Ihort a warning 
he produced it. It was a temporary performance, 
written in the time of the Dutch war, to inflame the 
nation againft their enemies ; to whom he hopes, a^ 
he declares in his Epilogue, to make his poetry not 
Icfs dcftruftive than that by which Tyrtseus of old 
animated the Spartans. This play was written in the 
fecond Dutch war, in 1673. 

TroHuS and Crejftda (1679) is a play altered from 
Shakfpeare ; but fo altered, that, even in Langbaine's 
opinion, ** the laft fcene in the third a A is a maf* 
•* ter-piece/' It is introduced by a difcourfe oh 
** the Grounds of Criticifm in Tragedy,*' to whiifh 
I fufpeA that Rymer's book had given • occa* 
fiori. 

The Spanijh Fryar (1681) is a tragi-comcdy, emi- 
nent for the happy coincidence and coalition of the 
two plots. As it was written againft the Papifts, it 
would naturally at that time have friends and ene- 
mies; 
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mies; and partly by the popularity which it ob- 
tained at firft, and partly by the real power both of 
the ferious and rifible part, it continued long a fa- 
vourite of the publick. 

It was Dryden*s opinion, at leaft for fome time^ 
and he maintains it in the dedication of this play^ 
that the drama required an alternation of comick 
and tragick fcexics ; and that it is ncceflary to miti- 
gate by alleviations of merriment the preflure of 
ponderous events, and the fatigue of toilfome paf- 
iions. ** Whoever," fays he, " cannot perform 
*^ both parts, u but half a writer for the flage^ 

The Duke of Guife^ a tragedy (1683), written in 
conjunction with Lee, as Oedipus had been before, 
feems to dcferve notice only for the offence which it 
gave to the remnant of the Covenanters, and in ge- 
neral to the enemies of the court, who attacked him 
with great violence, and were anfwered by him ; 
though at laft he feems to withdraw from the co»- 
fliA, by transferring the greater part of the blame 
or merit to his partner. It happened that a contracSt 
had been made between them, by which they were 
to join in writ'mg a play : and *' he happened," fays 
Dryden, " to claim the promife juft upon thefinifh- 
** ing of a poem, when I would have been glad of a 
** little refpite. — ^Tm;o- thirds of it belonged to him ; 
^* and to me only the firft fcene of the play, the 
•* whole fourth aft, and the firft half, or fomewhat 
•* more, of the fifth." 

This was a play written profefledly for the party 
of the Du)^ of York, whofe liicceffion was then op- 
pofed. A parallel is intended between the Leaguers 

553 of 
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of France and the Covonantf rs elf Eb^wd : eod iAm 
intention produced the contrpvf rfy. . 

J/bion and AJJbamu^ (i^&j) is n, nin^eaJ driuna or 
opera, written, like the Buk^ ijf (^i^, ag^ieft tiic 
Kepublicans. With what fucceis it waa performed, 
1 have not fomid *• 

7be State of Innocence and FM of M^tk (1673) i$ 
termed by him an oper^ ; \\ '\% father a trag^y La 
heroick rhyme> but of which tli^ perfonagesajDe ibch 
as cannot decently be exbib^ced on the dage^ Some 
fuch produdiiion was forefera by Marvel> who wiitcs 
thus to Milon : 

** Or if a work fo infinite fce- fpann'd, 

«< Jcdlous I was left fome IdfsrflciUul l>.iAd 

^^ (Such as difquiet always what is well» 

^< And by ilUimitating would excel,) 

•* Might hence prcfume the whole creation's day 

** To change in fccncs, and fliew it in a plsiyi" 

It is another of his hafty produftions ; for the heat 
of his imagination raifed it in a month. 

This compofitioq is addrefled to the Princcfs of 
Modena, then Diitchefs of York, in a ftrain of flat- 
tery which difgraces genius, and which it was won- 
derful that any man that knew the meaning of his 
own words could ufe without felf-deteftation. It is 
an attempt to mingle Earth, and Heaven, by praifing 
human excellence in tjie language of religion, 

* Downcs (jiys, it was performed on a very tmlucky day, viz, 
that on which tie Duke od[ Moonuuth laivded in the Weft | aod 
be intimates« tliat the conlleroation into which -Iht kiagdoai 
was thrown by this event was a reafon why it wa9 petfonQcd 
but iix time3^ and was in'general ill received. H. 

The 
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The pre&ce contains an apology far heroic^ 
verfe and poetick Ucwcc ;. by which is meant not 
any liberty taken in contad^i^g qr extending 
;wQrd9, ti^ut the uii^ of l>c^ fi<Siion9 and ambitious 
figures. 

The reafon which he gives for prioting what was 
i^ever a(Sted ca^inot be oveipa^ed: *< I was induced 
*^ to it in my own defence^ many hundred copies of 
^' it being difperfed abroad without my knowledge 
>' orcoafeat; and evejry o^e gathering new faults*, 
<^ it becanoe at length, a libtJl ag^iivft me/* Thele 
copies, as they gathered faults, were aj^arently mar 
jiufcript ; and b^ lived in an age very unlike oun^ 
if many hundred copies of fourteen bundled lines 
were likely to be tranfcribed. An author has a 
jigbt to print hi^ own works, and need not icek an 
apology in falfehood; but he that could bear to 
v^rite tbe dedication felt no pain in writing the 
prefece. j. . 

Jureng Zcte (4676) is a tragedy founded on -the 
a6tipnsx)f a. great prince then reigning, bytpver na- 
jions not lilj:ely to employ their criticks upon the 
tranfadliona'pf the EngUih fl^ge. If he had known 
.and diflik^ his -own chara6ler, our trade was not in 
thofc times fecure from his ^refentment. His coun- 
try is at fuch 4 diftan.ce^ that the manners might be 
£ifely faliified, and the incident^ feigned ; for the 
remotenels of place is retparkedj by Racine, to 
afford the iiuue conveniencies to a poet as length of 
tTme. 

^ This play is written in rhyme ; and has the ap* 

peataoce of being the moft elabor^ of all tbe 

^iiHimsu The jp^rjfonaji^es are imperial ; bpt th; dig^ 

• *4 logue 
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logue is often domeftick, and therefore fufceptibld 
of fentiments accommodated to familiar incidents. 
The complaint of life is celebrated ; and there 
are many other palTages that may b^ read with 
pleafure. 

This play is addreffed to the Earl of Mulgravc, 
afterwards Duke of Buckingham, himfelf, if not a 
poet, yet a writer of verfes, and a critick. In this 
addrefs Dryden gave the firft hints of his inten- 
tion to write an epick poem. He mentions his 
deiign in terms fo obfcuFe, that he feems afrdd 
left his plan ihould be purioined, as, he fays, hap* 
pencd to him when he told it more plainly in his pre- 
face to Juyenal. ^* The defign,-' fays he, " you 
^* know is great, the ftory £ngli(h, and neither too 
^^ near the prefcnt times, nor too diflant £ron» 
•f'them." 

\ ^lUfor LoT^Cy or the World well Loft (1678), a tnir 
{ gedy founded upon the ftory of Antony and Cleo- 
j patra, he tells us, ** is the only play which hp 
; ^^ wrote for himfelf «'* the reft were given to the 
people. It is by univerfal confcnt accounted the 
work in which he has admitted the feweft impro- 
prieties of ftylc or charaAer ; but it has one fault 
equal to many, though rather moral than critical^ 
that, by admitting the romantick omnipotence of 
Love, he has recommended, as laudable and worthy 
pf imitation, that conduft which, through all ages, 
the ^ood have cenfiired as vicious^ and* the bad d^^. 
fpifed as foolifh. ' / * 

Of this play the prologue and the epilogue, 
though written upon the common topicks of mali- 
cious and ignorant criticifm, and without any p^- 

ticula^ 
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tkolar relation to the charaders or incidents of the 
drama, are defervedly criebrated for their elegance 
and fprightlinefs. 

Umkifbam^ or ihi kind Keep^ (iWo), is a co^ 
medy, which, after the third night, was prohibited 
as too indecent for the ftagp. What gave offence^ 
was in the printing, as the author fays, altered or 
omitted. Dryden donff fles that its indecency was 
pbjciSled to; but Langbaine, who yet ieldc^i 
favours him, imputes its expuUion to refentment, 
becaufe it *Ko n)uch expofed the fc^pipg part of 
'^ thtf towa'' 

Oedipus (1679) is atn^dy formed by Dryden and 
Ij^ee, in conjtmdtion, from the works of Sophocles, 
•Seneca, and Corncille* Dryden planned the fcenea, 
and compofed the firft and third a6ls. 
. Don SebaJHan (ibgo) is commonly efteemed either 
the firft or fecond of his dramatick performances, 
it is too long to be all a^led, and has many charac- 
ters and many incidents ; and though it is not with- 
out fallics of frantick dignity, and more noife than 
meaning, yet, as it makes approaches to the pofii- 
abilities of real life, and has fome fentiments which 
.leave a ftrong imprcilion, it continued long to attraA 
attention. Amidft the diftrefles of princes, and the 
viciifitqdes of empire, are inf^rted feveral fcenes 
which the writer intended for comick ; but which, 
I fuppofe, that age did not much '^o^nmend, and 
this would not endure. There are. however, paf- 
fages of excellence univerfally acknowledged ; the 
difpute and the reconciliation of Dorax and Sebaftian 
has always been admired. 

This 
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This pl«y was £rft aAcdia i^o^ a^. Dryd^at 
had for fome years difcomiimed dramatick poetry. 

Amphytrion is a comedy derived Jrom FUmiw aod 
Jlidolicre. The dedication is dated Odl. i6gQ» This 
play feems to hare fucceeded at its firit apfieajraficef 
andwasy I thinks long confidered as a Very direKr 
iiig entertaijunent. 

Cie^mmes (1692) i& atragsedy, only remarkidak 
as it occasioned an incident related in ibe Guardum^ 
and allufivdy ibentioned by Dryden ia ins pne6ce. 
•As he came out from the repnefentation, lie was ac- 
cofted thus by fome airy ftrippUng : " Had I been 
•* left alone with a young beaury, { would not have 
** fpent my time like your Spartan." " That, Sir,** 
iaidDryden» '^perhaps is irue; ^Mit give tnke kaire 
" to tell you that you are no hero." 

King Arthur (1691) ia another opera. It was the 
laft work that Dryden performed for King Chades^ 
who did not live to iec it exhibitedi and it does not 
ieem to have been ever brought upon the f^age*. Ii\ 
the dedication to the Marquis of Halifax, there is a 
very elegant chara6):er of Charles, and a pleaitng ac- 
xount of his latter life. When this was fiirfl brought 
Dpon the ilage, news tliat the Duke of Mbnmouth 
had landed was told in the theatre ; upon which tlie 
company departed^ and Arthur was eXhilMted na 
.more. 

His laft drama was Lofve frdfmphaniy a tragi-«co- 
medy. In his dedication to the Earl ef 8atf jbury he 
mentions ^^ the lownefs of £s>rtune tb which be has 

* This is a miftake. It was fet'to f^ufick ^ji Ffu^U, and wfji 
^ccei^ed, and is ^xta favourite eatcLtairuncut. H« 
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^< viilDi^riily reduced biai&lf;^ and ctf vHvch he ha^ 
** no reafon to be alhamed/' 
. Tjiis play af^eared m 1694. It is faid to isave 
been unfucccfsful. The catoftrophc, proceeding 
merely frpm a change of mind, is confe^d. by the 
awhor to l>e defedivc. . Thus he began and ended 
his draruatick laboun with ill fuccefs 

From iuch a number of theatrical pieces, it wilX 
be fui^fcd, by mod readers, that he muft have 
jinproved hia fortune ; at leaft, that fuch diligence 
with fuch abilities muft have fet penury at defianc9. 
But in Dryden's ^me the drama was very far frooi 
that univerfal approbatioa which ithasnowobtame<(* 
The pluyhoufewas abhorred by the Puritans, and 
avoided by thofe who d^fired the charadtcr of fcrir 
rioufnefs or decency. A grave lawyer would have der 
bafcd bis digniJty, and a young trader would have 
impaired his credit, by appearing in thofe manfions 
of diifdiute licentioufneik The profits of. the the^ 
atre, when fo nuoy claifes of the people were de>- 
dudted from the audience, were not great ; and the 
poet bad, for a long time, but a Angle night. The 
firft that had two nighty was Southern \ and the firfl: 
that had three was Rowe. There were, however, in 
thofe days, arts 6f improving a poet's profit, which 
Drydeu forbore to pra6liie; and a play therefore 
ieldom produced him miore than a hundred pounds, 
by the accumulated gain of the third night, the de-* 
dication, and the copy. 

Almoft every piece had a dedication, written with 
fuch elegance and luxuriance of praife, as neither 
haughtinefs nor avarice could be ima^iped able to 
rcfift. But he feems to have nwde flattery too 

, ,, , ,cheap. 
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cheap. That praife is worth nothing of which the 
price is known. 

To increafc the value of his copies, he often ac- 
I companied his work with a preface of criticifm ; a 
kind of learning then almoft new in the Englifii 
language, and which he, who had confidered with 
great accuracy the principles of writing, was able to 
diftribute copioufly as occafions arofe. By thcfe dif- 
fertations the publick judgement muft have been 
much improved; and Swift, who converfed with 
Dryden, relates that he regretted the fuccefs of his 
own inftrudions, and found his readers made fud- 
denly too Ikilftd to be eafily fatisfied. 

His prologues had fuch reputation, that for fome 
time a play was confidered as lefs likely to be well 
received, if fome of his verfes did not introduce it. 
The price of a prologue was two guineas, till, being 
aflced to write one for Mr. Southern, he demanded 
three: ** Not," fidd he, ^* young man, outof dif- 
** refpeft to you ; but the players have had my goods 
*' too cheap/* 

Though he declares, • that in his own opinion his 
genius was not dramatickj he had great confidence 
in his own fertility; for he is faid'to have engaged, 
by contradl, to ftirnifh four plays a year. 

It is certain that in one year, 1678*, he pub«- 
Irfhed All for Lave^ AJ^gnation^ two parts of the Con- 
queji of Granada y Sir Martin Marr-all, and the State 
of Innocence, fix complete plays, with a celerity of 
performance^ which, though all Langbane'*s charges 

* Dr. . Johnfon in this affertion was milled by Langbaine. 
Only one of thefe plays appeared in 1678. Nor were there 
more ' than three in any one year. The dates are now added 
ftom the origipal editions, R. 

of 
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of plaguurifm ihould be allowed, fhews fuch facility 
of compoiitioD, fuch readincfs of language, and fuch 
copioufnefs of fentiment, as, iince the time of Lopes 
de Vega, perhaps no other author has ever poiTeiTed. 

He did not enjoy his reputation, however great, 
nor his profits, however fnuill, without moleftation. 
He had criticks to endure, and rivals to oppofe. The 
two moft diflinguiihed wits of the nobility, the 
Duke of Buckingham and Earl of Rochefter, de- 
clared themfelves his enemies* 

Buckingham charaAerifed him, in 167 1, by the 
name of Bayes in the Rebear/al; a farce which he is 
faid to have written with the afliftance of Butler, the. 
author of Hudibras \ Martin Clifford, of the Charter- 
houfe ; and Dr. Sprat, the friend of Cowley, then 
his Chaplain. Dryden and his friends laughed at 
the length of time, and the number of hands, em« 
ployed upon this performance ; in which, though by 
fome artifice of adlion it yet keeps polTeffion of tim 
ftage, it is not poflible now to find any thing that 
might not have been written without fo long delay, 
or a confederacy fo numerous.^ 

To adjuft the minute events of literary hiftory, 
is tedious and troublefome ; it requires indeed no 
great force of underftanding, but often depends 
upon enquiries which there is no opportunity of mar 
king, or is to be fetched from books and pamphlets 
not always at hand. 

The Rehearfal was played in 1671 *, and yet is 
reprefented as ridiculing paifages in the Conqueft of 
Granada \ and Affignation^ which were not publilhed 

* It was publifhcd in 1673. R. 

t r/ie CoTiytt^ ©/"Grawarfa was publifhcd in 1672 J The Affig* 
nation, in 1673 j Marriage a-la-mode in the fame j-ear ; and T^- 
rannlck Love, in 1672. 

till 
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till 1678 ; in Marriage Mg^mdi^ pofoKihad in 1673 1 
and in T^rannick L<?w, in 4677^ Thefe contradic- 
tions fhew how rafbly fattfe is applied. 

It is faid that this farce /irio originally intended 
againft Davenant, who^ in 'the firft draughty was 
chara(^erlfed by the name of Bilha. Darenant imii 
been a foldier and an adrenturer. 

There is one pailage in the Rtbearfal &XL remain- 
ing, which feems to have related originally to Dave* 
nant. Bayes hurts his hofe, and cotnes in with 
brown paper applied to the bruife ; how this affe<Sled 
Dryden, does not appear. Davenant's nofe had fuf- 
fered fuch diminution by mifbaps among the women^ 
that a patch upon that part evidently denoted him. 

It is faid likewife that Sir Robert Howard waa 
once meant. The deiign was probably to ridicule 
the reigning poet> whatever he might be. 

Much of the perfonal fatire, to which it might 
owe its firil reception, is now loft or obfcored. B^t 
probably imitated the drefs, and mimicked the man* 
ner, of Dryden : the cant words which are fo often 
in his mouth may be fuppofed to have been Dryden*s 
habitual phrafes, of Cuftomary exclamations. BsyeSj 
when he is to write, is blooded and purged ; this, as 
Lamotte relates himfelf to have heard^ was the real 
praftice of the poet* 

There were other ftrokes in the Rihiarfal by 
which malice was gratified; the debate betweea 
Love and Honour^ which keeps prince Volfcim in a 
fingle boot, is faid to have alluded to the mifcon*- 
duift of the Duke of Ormond, who loft Dublin to 
the rebels while he was toying with a miftrefs. 

The Earl of Rochefter, to fupprefs the reputation 

of Dryden, took Settle into his protC(5lion, and en- 
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deavoflfed €0 ptrfuade the publick that its approba^ 
tiofi had been to that time mifplaced. Settle Was a 
while in high reputation ; his Emprefs cf Ahrocccf 
having firft delighted the town, was carried in 
triamph to Whitehall^ and played by the ladies of 
the cotart. Now was the poetical meteor at the high* 
eft: the next moment began its fall. Rochefter 
withdrew his patronage ; feeming refolvedi fays one 
of his biographersi ^* to have a judgement contrary 
^* to that of the town ;*' perhaps being unable to en- 
dure any reputation beyond a certain height, even 
when he had himfelf contributed to raife it. 

Neither criticks nor rivals did Dryden much mif- 
chief, unlefs they gained from his own temper the 
power of vexing him, which his frequent burfts of 
refentment give reafon to fufpeift* He is always 
angry at fome paft, or afraid of fome future cen- 
fure ; but he leffens the fmart of his wounds by the 
balm of his own approbation, and endeavours to re« 
pel the ihafts of criticifm by oppoling a fhield of 
adamantine confidence* 

The perpetual accufation produced againfi him, 
was that of plagiarifm, againfl: which he never at- 
tempted any vigorous defence ; for though he was 
perhaps fometimes injurioufly cenfured, he would, 
by denying pait of the charge, have confefled the 
reft ; and, as bis adveriaries had the proof in their 
own hands, be, who knew that wit had little power 
againil fadis, wifely left, in that perplexity which it 
generally produces, a queftion which it was his in- 
tereft to fupprefs, and which, unlefs provoked by 
vindication, few were likely to exatnine. 

Though the life of ar writer, from about thijrty-five 
5 to 
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to fixty-three, may be fuppofed to have been fu^^ 
ciently bufied by tlie cotnpoiition of eight-and-» 
twenty pieces for the ftage^ Dryden found room in 
the fame fpace for many othei' undertakii^. 

But, how much foevef he wrote, he was at kaft 
once fufpeded of writing more ; for, in 1679, a 
paper of vcrfes, called An EJfay on Satire j was ihewn 
about in manufcrtpt ; by which the Earl of Rochef* 
ter^ the Duchefs of Portfmouth, and others, were fo 
much provoked, that, as was fuppofed (for the ac- 
tors were never difcovered), they procured Dryden^ 
whom chey fufpedled as the author, to be waylaid 
and beaten. This incident is mentioned by the Duke 
of Buckinghamfhire, the true writer^ in his Art of 
Poetry ; where he fays of Dryden, 

Though praised and beaten for another's rhymes^ 
His own defcrve as great applaufe fometimes. 

His reputation in time was fuch, that his name was 
thought neceflary to the fuccefs of every poetical or li- 
terary performance, and therefore he was engaged to 
contribute fomething, whatever it might be, to many 
publicarions. He prefixed the Life of Polybius to 
the tranflation of Sir Henry Sheers : and thofe of Lu- 
cian and Plutarch, to vcrfions of their works by dif- 
ferent hands. Of the Englifti Tacitus he tranflated 
the firfl: book ; and, if Gordon be credited, tranflated 
it from the French. Such a charge can hardly be 
mentioned without fome degree of indignation ; but 
it is not, I foppofe, fo much to be inferred, that Dry- 
den wanted the literature neceflary to the perufal of 
Tacitus, as that, confidering himfelf as hidden in a 
crowd, he had no awe of the publick ; and, writing 
I merely 
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merely for money, was contented to get it by the 
neareft way. 

In 1680, the Epiftles of Ovid being tranflated by 
. the poets of the time, among which one was the 
work of Dryden, and another of Dryden and Lord 
Mulgrave, it was neceflary to introduce them by a 
preface ; and Dryden, who on fuch occafions was 
regularly fummoned, prefixed a difcourfe upon tranf- 
lation, which was then ftruggling for the liberty that 
it now enjoys. Why it fliould find any difi[iculty ia 
breaking the fhackles of verbal interpretation, which 
muft for ever debar it from elegance, it Would be 
difficult to conjeAure, were not the power of preju- 
dice every day obferved. The authority of Jonfon, 
Sandys, and Holiday, had fixed the judgement of 
the nation ; and it was not eafily believed that a bet- 
ter way could be found than they had taken, though 
Fanfliaw, Denham, Waller, and Cowley, had tried 
to give examples of a different pra&ice. 

In 1 68 1, Dryden became yet more confpicuoui 
by uniting politicks with poetry, in the memorable 
fatire called Abfahm and Acbitopbely written againft 
the fadlion which, by Lord Shaftelbury*s incitement, 
let the Duke of Monmouth at its head. 

Of this poem, in which perfonal fatire was ap- 
plied to the fupport of public principles, and ia 
which therefore every mind was intereiled, the re- 
ception was eager, and the fale fo large^ that my 
fiither, an old bo^kfeller, told me, he had not 
knQwn it equalled but by SacbevereW% trial. 

The reafon of this general perufal Addifon has at- 
tempted to derive from the delight which the mind 
feels in the inveftigation of fecrets ; and thinks that 

Vol. K. a a curiofity 
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cnriofity to decipher the names procured readers td 

the poem. .There is no need to enquire why thofe 

. verfes wcr^ read, wliich, to all the attratflions of wit, 

/ elegance, and harmony, added the co-^eratibn of 

! ah^fie fadlious.pailions, and filled every mind with 

triumph or refentment. 

It could not be fuppofed that all the provocation 
given by Dryden would be endured without refift- 
ance or reply. Both his perfon and his party were 
cxpofed in their turns to the fhafts of fatire, which, 
though neither fo well pointed, nor perhaps fa well 
aimed, undoubtedly drew blood. 

One of thefe poems is called Dryden V Satire on bis 
Mufe: afcribed, though, as Pope fays, falfely, to 
Somersy who was afterwards chancellor. The poem, 
whofefoever it was, has much virulence, and fome 
fprightlinefs. The writer tells all the ill that he can 
colledt both of Dryden and his friends. 

The poem of Abfalom and Achitephel had two an- 
fwers, now both forgotten ; one called Azaria and 
Hujhai ; the other Abfolom fenior. Of thefe hoftile 
compofitions, Dryden apparently imputes Abfalom 
fcnior to Settle^ by quoting in his verfes againft him 
the fecond line. Azaria and Hujhai was, as Wood fays, 
imputed to him, though it is fomewhat unlikely 
that he Ihould write twice on the fame occafion. 
This is a difficulty which I cannot remove, for 
want of a minuter knowledge of poetical tranf- 
kftiofts. 

The fame year he publiflied ^he Medal, of which 
the fubjeft is a medal ftruck on Lord Shaftefbury's 
efcape from a profccution, by the ignoramus of a 
grand jury of Londoners. 

.In 
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. In both poems he maintains the fame principles, 
and faw them both attacked by the fame antagonift. 
Elkanah Settle, who had ahfwered Abfalom^ appeared 
with equal courage in oppofition to The Medal^ and 
publiHied an anfwer called 3^^^ Medal reverfed^ with 
fo much fuccefs in both encounters, that he left the 
palm doubtful, and. divided the fuffrages of the na- 
tion. Such are the revolutions of fame, or fuch is 
the prevalence of fafhion, that the man, whofewerka 
have not yet been thought to deferve the care of col- 
le<5ting them, who died forgotten in an hofpital, and 
whofe latter years were fpent in contriving Ihows for 
fairs, and carrying an elegy or cpithalamium, of 
which the beginning and end were occafionally va- 
ried, but the intermediate parts were always the fame, 
to every houfe where there was a funeral or a wed- 
ding, might with truth have had infcribed upon his 
flone^ 

Here lice the Rival and Antagonift of Dryden* 

Settle was, for his rebellion, feverely chaftifed by 
Dryden under the name of Doeg^ in the fecorid part 
of Abfalovi and Acbitophel ; and was perhaps for his 
fiaAious audacity made the city poet, whofe annual 
office was to defcribe the glories of the Mayor's 
day. Of thefe bards he was the laft, and fcems 
not much to have deferved even this degree of 
regard, if it was paid to his political opinions : ioc 
he afterwards wrote a paneg}'rick on the virtues 
of judge JefFeries ; and what more could have beea 
done by the meaneft zealot for prerogative ? 

▲ a 2 Of 
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Of tranflated fragments, or occafional poems, to 
enumerate the titles, or fettle the dates, would be 
tedious, with little ufe. It may be obferved, that, 
as Dryden's genius was commonly excited by fomc 
pcrfonal regard, he rarely writes upon a general 
topick. 

Soon after the acceffion of King James, when 
the delign of reconciling the nation to the Church 
of Rome became apparent, and the religion of the 
court gave the only efficacious title to its favours, 
Dryden declared himfelf a convert to Popery. This 
at any other time might have pafled with little cen- 
ftire. Sir Kenelm Digby embraced Popery ; the two 
Reynolds reciprocally converted one another * ; and 
ChilUngwortb himfelf was a while fo entangled in the 
wilds of controverfy, as to retire for quiet to an in- 
fallible Church. If men of argument and ftudy can 
find fuch difficulties, or fuch motives, as may either 
unite them to the Church of Rome, or detain them 
in iincertainty, there can.be no wonder that a man, 
who perhaps never enquired why he was a Proteftant, 
ihould by an artful and experienced difputant be 
made a Papift, overborn by the fudden violence of 
new and unexpc6led arguments, or deceived by a 
reprefentation which Ihews only the doubts on one 
part, and only the evidence on the other. 

That converfion will always be fufpcdled that ap- 
parently concurs with intereft. He that never finds 

* Dr. John RcTnolds, who lived temp. Jac. I. was at firft a 
zealous Papift^ and his brother William as eameil a Protefiant> 
but, by mutual difputation, each converted the other. See^ 
Fuller's Church Hiftory, p. 47. book X. H. 
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his error till it hinders his progrefs towards wealth or 
honour, will not be thought to love Truth only for 
herfelf. Yet it may eafily happen that information 
may come at a commodious time ; and, as truth and 
intereft are not by- •any fatal neceffity at variance, 
that one may by accident introduce the otter. 
When opinions are ftruggling into popularity, the 
arguments by which they are oppofed or defended 
become more known ; and he that changes his pro- 
feliion would perhaps have changed it before, with 
the like opportunities of inftrudlion. This was the 
then ftatc of Popery ; every artifice was ufed to Ihew 
it in its faireft form ; and it muft be owned to be 
a religion of external appearance fufficiently at- 
tractive. 

It is natural to hope that a comprehenfivc is like- 
wife an elevated foul, and that whoever is wife is alfo 
honeft. I am willing to believe that Dryden, ha- 
ving employed his mind, adlive as it was, upon dif- 
ferent ftudies, and filled it, capacious as it was, with 
other materials, came unprovided to the contro- 
vcrfy, and wanted rather flcill to difcover the right, 
than' virtue to maintain it. But enquiries into the 
heart are not for man ; we muft now leave him to hU 
Judge. 

The priefts, having ftrengthened their caufe by 
fo powerful an adherent, were not long before 
they brought him into aftion. They engaged 
him to defend the controverfial papers found in 
the ftrong box of Charles the Second ; and, what 
yet was harder, to defend them againft Stilling- 
. fleet. 

A a 3 With 
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With hopes of promoting Popery, he was em- 
ployed to tranflate Maimbourg's Hiftory of the 
League ; which he publifhed with a large introduc- 
tion. His name is likevvife prefixed to the Englifh 
Life of Francis Xaviejr ; but I know not that he ever 
owned himfelf the tranflator. Perhaps the ufe of his 
name was a pious fraud, which however feems not to 
have had much effecSl ; for neither of the books, I 
believe, was ever popular. 

The verfion of Xavi^r's Life is commended by 
Brown, in a pamphlet not written to flatter ; and the 
occafion of it is iaid to have been, that the Queen, 
when fhe folicited a fon, made vows to him as her 
tutelary faint. 

He was fuppofed to have undertaken to tranflate 
Varillass Hijhry ofHcreJies\ and, when Burnet pub' 
lifhed remarks upon it, to have written an Anfwer ; 
upon which Burnet makes the folloiving obfer- 
vation : 

*' I have been informed from England, that 4 
^^ gentleman, who is famous both for poetry and 
** feveral other things, had fpent three months iq 
^* tranflat'ng M. Varillas's Hiftory ; but that, as foon 
** as my Refle6tions appeared, he difcontinued liisla- 
'* bour, finding the credit of his author was gone. 
*^ Now, if he thinks it is recovered by his Anfwer, 
** he will perhaps go on with his tranflation; and 
*^ this may be, for aught I know, as good an enter- 
** tainment for him as the converfation that he had 
^^ fet on between the Hinds and Panthers, and all 
^* the reft of animals, for whom M. Varillas may 
^^ ferve well enough as an author : and this hiftory 
^^ and that poem are fuch extraordinary things of 

c< their 
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*^ their kind, that it will be but fui table to fee 

*^ the author of the word poem become likewife 

** the tranflator of the worft hiftory that the age has 

** produced. If his grace and his wit iniprovi 

•* both proportionably, he will hardly find that he 

^^ has gained much by the change he has made, 

** from having no religion, to chufe one of the 

*^ worft. It is true, he had fomewhat to fink from 

*^ in matter 'of wit ; but, as for his morals, it ii 

*^ fcarcely poffible for him to grow a worfe man 

** than he w^s. He has lately wreaked his malice 

*' on me for fpoiling his three months labour ; but 

V in it he has done me all the honour that any man 

*^ ^an receive from him, which is to be railed at by 

*^ him. If I had ill-nature enough to prompt me 

^^ to wifh a very bad wilh for him, it fliould be^ 

** that he would go on and finifh his tranflation. 

** By that it will appear, whether the Englifii na* 

** tion, which is the moft competent judge in this 

** matter, has, upon the feeing our debate, pro- 

^^ nounced in M. Varillas's favour, or in mine. It is 

** true, Mr. D. will fufFer a little by it ; but at 

*' leaft it will ferve to keep him in from other 

** extravagances ; and if he gains little honour 

** by this work, yet he cannot lofe fo much by it 

*^ as he has done by his laft cnjployment." 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theo- 
logical controverfy, he was defirous of trying whe- 
ther, by bringing poetry to aid his arguments, he 
might become a more efficacious defender of his 
new profeflion. To reafon in verfe wai^^ indeed^, 
o^of jlia^iawers ; but fubtilty and harmony, united^ 
are ftill feeble, when oppofed to truth. 

A a 4 Actuated 
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Actuated therefore by zeal, for Rome, or hope of 
feme, he publifhed the Hind and Pantbety a poem 
in which the Church of Rome, figured by the »/tt- 
wbite Hind, defends her tenets againft the Church of 
England, reprefentcd by the Panther^ a beaft beau- 
tiful, but fpotted. 

A fable, which exhibits two beafts talking Theo- 
logy, appears at once full of abfurdity ; and it was 
accordingly ridiculed in the City Moufe and Country 
Moufe, a parody, written by Montague, afterwards 
Earl of Halifax, and Prior, who then gave the firft 
Specimen of his abilities- 

The converfion of fuch a man, at fuch a time, 
was not likely to pafs uncenfurcd. Three dialogues 
were publiflicd by the facetious Thonms Brown, of 
jvhich the two firft were called Reafons of Mr. Baytss 
t:banging bis Religion : and the third, tbe Reafons of 
Mr. HatMs tbe Player'' s Converjion and Re-ccnvverfton. 
The firft was printed in 1688, the fecond not till 
1690, the third in 1691. The clamour Teems to 
have been long continued, and the fubjedt to have 
ftrongly fixed the publick attention- 

In the two firft dialogues Bayes is brought into 
the company ef Crites and Eugenius, with whom 
jbe had formerly debated on dramatick poetry. 
The two talkers in the third are Mr. Bayes and 
Mr. Hains. 

Brown was a man not deficient in literature, nor 
deftitute of fancy ; but he feems to have thought it 
the pinnacle of excellence to be a merry fellow \ and 
therefore laid out his powers upon fmall jefts or grofs 
buffoonery ; fo that his performances have little in- 
trinfick value, and were read only while they were re- 
commended 
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commended by the novelty of the event that occa* 
fioned them. 

Thefe dialogues are like his other works I what 
(enfe or knowledge they contain is difgraced by the 
garb in which it is exhibited. One great fource of 
pleafure is to call Dryden Utile Bayes. Ajax, who 
happens to be mentioned, is '^ he that wore as many 
'^ cow-hides upon his ihield as would have furniihed 
^* half the King's army with ihoe-lcathen" 

Bcii^alked whether he had feen the Hind ani 
Fmtber^ Critcs anfwers : ** Seen it ! Mr. Bayes^ 
^^why I can ftir no where but it purfues me; it 
^^ haunts me worfe than a pewter-buttoned feijeant 
^^ does a decayed dt. Sometimes 1 meet it in a 
** band-box^ when my laundrefs brings home my 
'^ linen ; fometimes, whether I will or no, it lights 
** my pipe at a caffee-houfe ; fometimes it furprilei 
^^ me in a trunk-maker^s ihop ; and fometimes it re- 
*^ firelhes my memory for me on the backfide of a 
" Ghancery-lanc parcel. For your comfort too, 
*^ Mr. Bayes, I have not only feen it, as you may 
'* perceive^ but have read it too, and can quote it 
^^ as freely upon occafion as a frugal tradefman can 
** quote that noble treatife the Worth of a Penny to 
" his extravagant 'prentice, that revels in fiewed 
** apples and penny cuftards." 

The whole animation of thefe compoiitions arifcs 
from a profulion of ludicrous and aiFe<fted compari- 
fons. " To fecure one's chaftity," fays Bayes, " lit- 
** de more is necefl&ry than to leave off a correfpon** 
^^ dence with the other fex, which, to a wife man, 
*Ms no greater a punifhment than it would be to a 
^* fanatick perfon to forbid feeing The Cheats and 
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^* TbeCommiUee ; or for my Lord Ma^yor and Alder^r 
** men to be interdi6led the light of ^be London 
** Cuckolds'^ This is the general ftrainj. and there- 
fore I ihall be eafily excufed the labour of more 
tranfcription. ^ 

Brown does not wholly forget pad tranfatftions : 
•**Yopj began,*' fays Crites to Bayes^ *^ a very dif- 
'* ferent religion, and have not mended the matter 
*^ in your laft choice. It was but reafon that your 
^* Mufe, which appeared iirft in a tjrrant's quarrel, 
*> Ihould employ her laft efforts to juftify the ufur-. 
^^ pation of the Bind^ 

Next year the nation was fummoned to celebrate 
the birth of the Prince. Now was the time for 
Dryden to roufe his imagination^ and ftrain his 
voice. Happy days were at hand, and he was wil- 
ling to enjoy and difFufe the anticipated bleflfings. 
fie publilhed a poem, filled with prediAions of 
greatnefs and profperity ; prediftions, of which it \% 
not neceflary to tell how they have been verified. 

A few months pafled after thefe joyful notes, and 
every bloflbm of Popifh Hope was blafted for ever 
by the Revolution. A Papift now could be no 
longer laureat. The revenue, which he had enjoyed 
. with fo much pride and praife-, was transferred to 
\Shadwell, an old enemy, whom he had formerly 
iftigmatifed by the name of Og. Dryden could not 
decently complain that he was depofed ; but fcemed 
very angry that Shadwell fucceeded him, and has 
therefore celebrated the intruder's inauguration in a 
poem exquifitely fatirical, called Mac Flecknoei of 
which tlie Dunciarfi "asiPope himfelf declares, is .an 
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imitation, though more extended in its plan, and/ 
more diverfified in its incidents. 

It IS related by Prior, that Lord Dorfet, when a$ 
chamberlain he was conftrained to cjeft Dryden 
from his office, gave him from his own purfe an 
allowance equal to the falary. This is no romantick 
or incredible a<5l of gencroiity ; an hundred a year 
is often enough given to claims lefs cogent by men 
lefs famed for liberality. Yet Dryden always rcprc- 
fented himfelf as fufFering under a public infli Aion ; 
and once particularly demands refpeft for the pa* 
tience with which he endured the lofs of his little 
fortune. His patron might, indeed, enjoin him to 
fupprefs his bounty; but, if he fufFered nothing, 
Jie Ihould not have complained. 

During the Ihort reign of King James, he had 
written nothing for the ftage *, being, in his opi- 
nion, more profitably employed in controverfy and 
flattery. Qf praife he might perhaps have been left 
Javilh without inconvenience, for James was nfcver 
faid to have much regard for poetry : he was to be 
flattered pnly by adopting his religion. 

Times were now changed ; Dryden was no Ion-* 
ger the court-poet, and was to look back for fup- 
port to his former trade ; and having waited about 
itwo years, either confidering himfelf as difcounte- 
nanced by the publick, or perhaps expefting ^ 
fec6nd Revolution, he ^produced Don Sebaftian 
in 1690; and in the next four years four dramas 
piore. 

* Alblod ai>d Albianus mull however be ejcqepted. R.» 

In 
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In 1693 appeared a new verfion of Juvenal and 
Pcrfius. Of Juvenal he tranflatcd the firft, third, 
fixthy tenths and lixteenth fatires ; and of Periius 
the whole work. On tliis occaiion he introduced his 
two fons to the publick, as nurfelings of the Mufes. 
The fourteenth of Juvenal was the work of John, 
and the fevcnth of Charles Dryden. He prefixed a 
very ample preface, in tlue form of a dedication to 
Ix)rd Dorfet ; and there gives an account of the de- 
^gn which he had once formed to write an epick 
poem on the adlions either of Arthur or the Black 
J^rince. He confidered the epick as neceflarily in* 
icluding fome kind of fupematural agency, and had 
imagined a new kind of contefi: between the guar- 
dian angels of kingdoms, of whom he conceived 
that each might be reprefehted zealous for his charge, 
without any intended oppofition to the purpofes of 
the Supreme Being, of which all created minds muft 
jn part be ignorant. 

This is the moft reafonable fcheme of celeftial in- 
terpofition that ever was formed. The furprizes and 
terrors of enchantments, which have fucceeded to 
the intrigues and opppfitions of Pagan deities^ afford 
very ftr iking fcenes, and open a vaft extent to the 
imagination ; but, as Boileau obfer>'es (and Boileau 
will be feldom found miftaken), with this incxirable 
defe<9:, that, in a contefl: between Heaven and Hell, 
we know at the beginning which is to prevail; for 
jhis reafon we follow Rinaldo to the enchanted wood 
with more curiofity than terror. 

In the fcheme of Dryden there is one great dif- 
ficulty, which yet he would perhaps have had ad- 
drefs enough to furmount. In a war jufti ce can^ 
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but on qoeJide ; and, to entitle the hero to the pro- // CZ 
tecSlion of angels, he muft fight in defence of indu- ' 
bitable right. Yet fome of the celeftial beings, thus 
oppofed to each other, muft have been reprefented 
as defending guilt. 

That this poem was never written, is reafonably *\ 
to be lamented. It would dpubtlefs have improved • 
our numbers, and enlarged our language; iind / 
might perhaps have contributed by pleafing in- / 
'ftrudlions to reAify our opinions, and purify our J 
manners. 

What he required as the indifpenfable condition 
of fuch an undertaking, a publick ftipend, was not 
likely in thefe times to be obtained. Riches were 
not become familiar to us ; nor had the nation yet 
learned to be liberal. 

This plan he charged Blackmore with ftealing ; 
*^ only,*' fays he, ** the guardian angels of king- 
*^ doms were machines 'too ponderous for him to 
*^ manage." 

In 1694, he began the moft laborious and diffi- 
cult of all his works, the tranflation of Virgil ; from 
which he borrowed two months, that he might turn 
*^ Frefnoy*s Art of Painting" into Englilh profe. 
The preface, which he boafts to have written in 
twelve mornings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and 
painting, with a mifcellaneous colleftion of critical 
remarks, fuch as coft a mind ftored likip his no la- 
bour to produce them. 

In 1697, he publifhed his verfion of the works 

of Virgil; and, that no opportunity of profit might 

be loft, dedicated the Paftorals to the Lord Clifford, 

thfe Georgicks to the Earl of Ghefterfield, and the 
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^neid to tlie Earl of Mulgrave. This oeconomy of 
flattery, at once laviih and difcreet, did not pafs 
without obfervation. 

This tranflation was c:enfu|:ed.--by-'MUhQ^ a 
clergyman, ftyled, by Pope, " the faireft of cri- 
** ticks," becaufe he exhibited his own verfion to 
be compared with that which he condemned,* • 

His laft work was his Fables, publilhed in confe- 
quence, as is fuppofed, of a contract now in the 
hands of Mr. Tonfon : by which he obliged himfelf, 
in coftfidefation of three hundred pounds, to finifli 
for the prefs ten thoufand verfes. 

In this volume is comprifed the well-known ode 
on St. Cecilia's day, which, as appeared by a letter 
communicated to Dr. Birch, he Ipent a fortnight in 
compofing and correcting. But what is this to the 
patience and diligence of Boileau, whofe EquivcquCy 
a poem of only three hundred and forty-fix lines, 
took from his life eleven months to write it, and three 
years to tevife it ? 

Part of his book of Fables is the firft Iliad in 
Englifti, intended as a fpecimen of a verfion of the 
whole. Confidering into what hands Homer was to 
fall, the reader cannot but rejoice that this projeA 
went no further. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an 
end to all his fchemes and labours. On the firft of 
May, 1 70 1, having been fome time, as he tells us, 
a cripple in his limbs, he died, in Gerard-ftreet, of 
z, mortification in his leg. 

There is extant a wild ftory relating Xb fdmc vcxar 
tious events that happened at his funeral, whic|i, 
at the end of Congreve's life, by a writer of I 

know 
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know' nx>t what credit, arc thus related, as I find 

the account transferred to a biographical ditftionary, 

" Mr. Dryden dying on the Wedncfday morning, 

•* Dr. Thomas Sprat, then Bifhop of Rochefter and 

^* Dean of Weftminfter, fent the next day to the^ 

^* Lady Elizabeth Howard, Mr. Dryden's widow, 

*^ that he would make a. prefent of the ground, whicb 

^' was forty pounds, with all the other Abbey-fees* 

^^ The Lord Halifax likewife fent to the Lady Eliza- 

<' beth, and Mr. Charles Dryden her fon, that, if 

•* they would give him leave to bury Mr. Dryden, 

•* he would inter him with a gentleman *s private fu- 

^^ neral, and afterwards beftow five hundred pounds 

^^ on a monument in the Abbey ; which, as they 

** had no reafon to refufe, they accepted. On the 

•^ Saturday following the company came ; the corpfe 

** was put into a velvet hearfe ; and eighteen mourn- 

** ing coaches, filled with company, attended. 

^* When they were juft ready to move, the Lord Jef- 

^^ feries, fon of the Lord Chancellor JefFeries, with 

^* fome of his rakifli companions, coming by, aiked 

^* whofe funeral it was : and being told Mr. Dry- 

*^ den's, he faid, * What, (ball Dryden, the greateft 

*' honour and ornament of the nation, be buried af- 

^* ter this private manner ! No, gentlemen, let all 

^^ that loved Mr. Dryden, and honour his memory, 

*^ alight and join with me in gaining my lady's con- 

** fent to let me have the honour of his interment-, 

"which (hall be after another manner than this; 

*^ and I will beftow a thoufand pounds on a monu- 

*^ ment in the Abbey for him.' The gentlemen in 

*^ the coaches, not knowing of the Bi£hop of Ro* 

^* chefter's favour, nor of the lord Halifax's generous 

** dcfiga 
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^* defign (they both having, out of rcfpccS: to the fa- 
** mily, enjoined the Lady Elizabeth, and her fon^ 
** to keep their favour concealed to the world, and 
** let it pafs for their own expence), readily came 
*^ out of their coaches, and attended Lord JefFeries 
" up to the lady's bedfide, who was then fick. He 
" repeated the purport of what he had before faid ; 
" but £he abfolutely refufing, he fell on his knee$, 
** vowing never to rife till his requeft was granted. 
*^ The reft of the company by his delire kneeled 
** alfo ; and the lady, being under a fudden fur- 
•^ prize, fainted away. As foon as ihe recovered 
** her fpeech, Ihe cried. No, no. Enough, gcntle- 
** men, replied he ; my lady is very good, ihe fays, 
•^ Go J go. She repeated her former words with ail 
•* her flxength, but in vain, for her feeble voice 
** was loft in their acclamations of joy ; and the 
*' Lord JefFeries ordered the hearfemcn to carry the 
** corpfe to Mr. Ruffers, an undertaker in Chcap- 
•^ fide, and leave it there till he ihbuld fend orders 
•^ for the embalment, which, he added, fliould be 
** after the royal maner. His direAions were obey- 
** ed, the company difpcrfed, and Lady Elizabeth 
** and her fon remained inconfolablc. The next 
*^ day Mr. Charles Dry den waited on the Lord Ha- 
" lifax and the Bilhop, to excufe his mother and 
** himfelf, by relating the real truth. But neither lus 
•* Lordlhip nor the Bifhop would admit of any plea ; 
*^ efpecially the latter, who had the. Abbey lighted, 
^^ the ground opened, the choir attending, an an* 
*• them ready fet, and himfelf waiting for fomc time 
** without any corpfe to bury. The undertaker, 
^^ after three days expedance of orders for embal* 
^^ ment without receiving any> waited on the Lord 

^^ Jefferics, 
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** JefFeries-, who, pretending ignorance of the matter, 
** turned it off with an ill-natured jeft, faying, that 
U thofe who obferved the orders of a drunken frolick 
*• deferved no better ; that he remembered nothing 
** at all of it ; and that ke. might do what he pleafed 
** with the corpfe. Upon this, the undertaker 
*• waited upon the Lady Elizabeth and her fon, and 
•* threatened to bring the corpfe home, and fet it 
•* before the door. They defired a day's refpite, 
•^ which was granted. Mr. Charles Dryden wrote a 
** handfome letter to the Ix>rd JefFeries, who returned 
•' it with this cool anfwer : ^ That he knew nothing 
** of the matter, and would be. troubled no more 
•* about it/ He then addreflfed the Lord Halifax 
«* and the bifhop of Rochefter, who abfolutely rc- 
** fufcd to do any thing in it. In this diftrefs Dr. 
•^ Garth fent for the corpfe to the College of Phyfi- 
'* cians, and propofed a funeral by fubfcription, to 
" which himfelf fet a moft noble example. At laft 
•^ a day, about three weeks after Mr. Drj-den's de- 
** ceafe, was appointed for the interment. Dr. Garth 
•* pronounced a fine Latin oration, at the College, 
*' over the corpfe; which was attended to the Abbey 
** by a numerous train of coaches. When the funeral 
** was over, Mr. Charles Dryden fent a challenge to 
** the Lord JeiFeries, who refufing to anfwer it, he 
•* fent feveral others and went often himfelf; but 
** could neither get a letter delivered, nor admittance 
** to fpeak to him; which fo incenfed him, that he 
** refolved, fince his Lordfhip rcfufed to anfwer him 
. *^ like a gentleman, that he would watch an oppor- 
** tunity to meet and fight ofF-hand, though with 
•* all the rules of honour ; which his Lordfliip hear- 
VoL. IX. B B " ing, 
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*^ ing, lift the town : and Mr. Charles Drjrden coujd 
** never have the fatisfkdlion of meeting him, tliough 
^^ he fought it till his death with tlie utmoft applica- 
" tion/' 

This ftory I once intended to omit, as it appears 
with no great evidence; nor have I met with any 
confirmation^ but in a letter of Farquhar; and he 
only relates that the funeral of Dryden was tumul- 
tuary and confufed *. 

Suppofing the ftory true, we may remark, that 
the gradual change of manners, though impercep- 
tible in the procefs, appears great when different 
times, and thofe not very diftant, are compared. If 
at this time a young drunken Lord Ihould interrupt 
the pompous regularity of a magnificent funeral, 
what would be the event, but that he would be 
juftled out of the way and compelled to be quiet ? 
If he fhould thruft himfelf into an houfe, he would 
be fent roughly away ; and, what is yet more to the 

♦ An earlier account of Drydcn's funeral tlian that above cited, 
though without tlie circumilaDces tliat preceded it, is given by- 
Edward Ward, who in his London Spy, pubUihed in 1706, 
relates, that on tlie occaiion tliere was a performance of folemn 
Mufick at the College, and that at tbeproceflion, which liimfelf 
faw, (landing at tlie end of Chancery-lane, Flect-ibeet, there was 
a concert of hautboys and trunniets. The day of Dryden's inter- 
ment, he fays, was Monday tlie 13th of May, which, accarding 
to Johnfpn, was twelve days after his deceafe, and Ibewshow 
long his funeral was ia fufpenfe. Ward knew not that the ex- 
pence of it was defrayed by fubfcription j but compliments Lord 
Jefieries for £0 pious an undertaking. He alfo fays, that the caufe 
of Dryden's death was an inflammation in his toe, occafioned by 
the flefh growing over the nail, which being negkded produood 
a mortification in his leg. H. 

honouf 
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honour of the prefent time, I believe that thofe, who, 
had fubfcribed to the funeral of a man like Dryden, 
would not, for fuch an accident, have withdrawn 
their contributions *. 

. He was bxiried among the poets in Weftminfter 
Abbey, where, though the Duke of Newcaftle had, 
in a general dedication prefixed by Congreve to his 
dramatick works, accepted thanks for his intention 
of ere6ling him a monument, he lay long without 
diftinftion, till the Duke of Buckinghamlhire gave 
him a tablet, infcribed only vyith the name of 
DRYDEN. 

He married the Lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkfhire, with circumftances, ac- 
cording to the fatire imputed to Lord Somers, not 
very honourable to either party; by her he had three 
fons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles was ulher 
of the palace to Pope Clement the Xlth ; and, vifit- 
ing England in 1704, was drowned in an attempt to 
fwim acrofs the Thames at Windfor. 

John was author of a comedy called The Huf^ 
band bis own Cuckold. He is faid to have died at 
Rome, Henry entered into fome religious order. It 
is fome proof of Dryden's fincerity in his fecond 
religion, that he taught it to his fons. A man, con- 
fcious of hypocritical profeilion in himfelf, is not 

* In the Regiiter of the College of Phyficians, is theibllowing 
Entry : " May 3, 1700. - Comitiis CenforUs ordinariis. At the 
'' requefl of feveral peifons of quality, that Mr. Dr)'dcn might 
" be carried from the College of Phyficians to be interred at Weft- 
" minfter, it was unanimoufly granted by the Prelident and 
" Cenfors." 

This entry is not calculated to afford any credit to tlic narra- 
tive concerning Lord Jciferics. R. 

B B 2 likely 
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likely to convert others ; and, as his fons were qualr- 
fied in 1693 to appear among the tranflators of Jir- 
venal, they muft have been taught fome religion 
before their father's change. 

Of the perfon of Dryden I know not any account ; 
of his mind, the portrait which has been left by 
Congreve, who knew him with great familiarity, is 
fuch as adds our love of his manners to our admi- 
ration of his genius. ** He was," we are told, '* of 
*' a nature exceedingly humane and compaffionate,. 
^^ ready to forgive injuries, and capable of a fihcerc 
*^ reconciliation with thofe who had offended him. 
*^ His friendfliip, where he profefied it, went beyond 
** his profeflions. He was of a very eafy, of very 
*• pleafing accefs ; but fomcwhat flow, and, as it were 
** diffident, in his advances to others: he had that 
** in nature which abhorred intrufion into any fociety 
*^ whatever. He was therefore lefs known, and con- 
** fequently his charafter became more liable to mif- 
** apprehenlions and mifreprcfentations : he was very 
** modcft, and very eafily to be difcountenanced in 
** his approaches to his equals or.fuperiors. As his 
•* reading had been very extenfive, fo was he very 
** happy in a memory tenacious of every thing that 
** he had read. He was not more poflefTed of know- 
** ledge than he was commfunieative of it; but then 
*Vhis communication was by no means pedantick, or 
" impofed upon the converfation, but jufl fuch, 
** and went fo far, as, by the natural turn of the con- 
** verfation in which he was engaged, it was necefTa- 
*^ rily promoted or required. He was extremely 
*^ ready and gentle in his corre<ftion of the errors of 
** any writer who thought fit to confult him, and 
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** full as ready and patient to admit the rcprehen- 
" fions of others, in refpeft of his own ovcrfights or 
" miftakes/' 

To this account of Congreve nothing can be ob- 
jefted but the fondncfs of friendfhip ; and to have 
excited that fondnefs in fuch a mind is no fmall degree 
of praife. The difpoiition of Dryden, however, is 
ihewn in this character rather as it exhibited itfelf 
in curfory converfation, than as it operated on the 
more important parts of life. His placability and 
his friendfliip indeed were folid virtues ; but courtefy 
and good-humour are often found with little real 
worth. Since Congreve, who knew him well, has 
told us no more, the reft muft be eolleAed as it can 
from other teftimonies, and particularly from thofe 
notices which Dryden has very liberally given us of 
himfelf. 

The modefty which made him fo flow to advance, 
and fo eafy to be repulfed, was certainly no fufpicion 
of deficient merit, or unconfcioufnefs of his own 
value : he appears to have known, in its whole extent, 
the dignity of his own charafter, and to have fet a 
very high value on his own powers and performances. 
He probably did not offer his converfation, becaufe 
he expelled it to be folicited ; and he retired from a 
cold reception, not fubmiflive but indignant, with 
fuch deference of his own greatnefs as made him un- 
willing to cxpofe it to negleA or violation. 

His modefty was by no means inconiiftent with 
oftentatioufnefs ; he is diligent enough to remind the 
world of his merit, and exprefles with very little 
fcruple his high opinion of his own powers ; but his 
felf-commendations are read without fcom or indig- 
^ation ; we allow his claims, and love his franknefs. 

B B 3 Tra- 
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Tradition, however, has not allowed that his con- 
fidence in himfelf exempted him from jealoufy of 
others. He is accufed ofenvy and infidioufnefs ; and 
is particularly charged with inciting Creech to tran- 
slate Horace, that he might lofe the reputation which 
Lucretius had given him. 

Of this charge we immediately difcover that it is 
merely conjectural ; the purpofe was fuch as no man 
would confefs ; and a crime that admits no proof, 
why fhould we believe ? 

He has been defcribcd as magifterially preliding 
over the younger writers, and affumingthe diftrihu- 
tion of poetical fame ; but he who excels has a right 
to teach, and he whofe judgement is incontcftible 
may without ufurpation examine and decide. 

Q)ngreve reprefents him as ready toadvii'e and in- 
ftru<ft ; but there is reafon to believe that his com- 
munication was rather ufeful than entertaining. He 
declares of himfelf that he was faturnine, and not one 
of thofe whofe fprightly fayings diverted company ; 
and one of his cenfurers make him fay, 

Nor wine nor love could ever fee me gay ; 
To writing bred, I knew not what to fay. 

There are men whofe powers operate only at ki- 
fure and in retirement, and whofe intellcAual vigour 
deferts them in converfation ; whom merriment con- 
fufes, and objedlion difconcerts; whofe baflifulncfs 
reftrains their exertion, and fufFers them not to-fpeak 
till the time of fpeaking is paft ; or whofe attention 
. to their own character makes them unwilling to utter 
at hazard what has not been conlidered^ and cannot 
be recalled. 

2 Of 
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Of Dryden's iluggifhnefs in converfation it is vain 
to fcarch or to guefs the caufe. He certainly wanted 
neither fentimcnts nor language-; his intelledlual trea- 
fures were great, though they were locked up from 
his own ufe. " His thoughts,'* when he wrote, 
** flowed in upon him fo faft, that his only care was 
" which to dhufe, and which to rejedl." Sucli ra- 
pidity of compofition naturally promifes a flow of 
talk ; yet we muft be content to believe what an 
enemy fays of him, when he likewife fays it of him- 
felf. But, whatever was his character as a compa- 
nion, it appears that he lived in familiarity with the 
higheft perfons of his time. It is related by Carte 
of theDuke of Ormond, that he ufed often to pafs a 
night with Dryden, and thofe with whom Dryden 
conforted : who they were, Carte has not told, but 
certainly the convivial table at which Ormond fat 
was not furrounded with a plebeian fociety. He was 
indeed reproached with boafl:ing of his familiarity 
with the great : and Horace will fupport him in the 
opinion, that to pleafe fuperiors is not the loweft 
kind of merit. 

The merit of pleafing mufl:, however^ be eflimated 
by the means. Favour is not always gained by good 
aftions or laudable qualities. Careflcs and prefer- 
ments are often beftowed on the auxiliaries of vice, 
the procurers of pfeafure, or the flatterers of vanity. 
Dryden has never been charged with any perfonal 
agency unworthy of a good chara<fter : he abetted 
vice and vanity only with Iiis pen. One of his ene- 
mies has accufed him of lewdnefs in his converfation ; 
but, if accufation without proof be credited, who Ihall 
be innocent ? 

B B 4 His 
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His works afFord too many examples of diflblutd 

licentioufnefs, and abjedl adulation ; but they were 
probably, like his merriment, artificial and con- 
ftrained ; the effecSls of fludy and meditation, and 
his trade rather than his pleafure. 

Of the mind that can trade in corruption, andean 
deliberately pollute itfelf with ideal wickednefs for 
the fake of Ipreading the contagion in fociety, I wilt 
not to conceal or excufe the depravity. — Such degra- 
datioil of the dignity of genius, fuch abufe of fuper- 
lative abilities, cannot be contemplated but with 
grief and indignation. What conlolation can be had, 
Dry den has afforded, by living to repent, and to 
tcftify his repentance. 

Of dramatick immorality he did not want exam- 
ples among his predeceflbrs, or companions among 
his contemporaries ; but, in the meannefs and fervility 
of hyperbolical adulation, I know not whether, fincc 
the days in which the Roman emperors were deified, 
he has been ever equalled, except by Afra Behn in 
an addrefs to Eleanor Gwyn. When once he has 
undertaken the taik of praife, he no longer retains 
Ihame in himfelf, nor fuppofes it in his patron. As 
many odoriferous bodies are obferved to difFufe per- 
fumes from year to year, without fenfible diminution 
of bulk or weight, he appears never to have impo- 
verifhed his mint of flattery by his expenc.es, how- 
ever lavifli. He had all the forms of excellence, in- 
telle<5tual and moral, combined in his mind, with 
endlefs variation ; and, when. he had fcattered on the 
hero of the day the golden fhowcr of wit and virtue, 
he had ready for him, whom he wilhed to court on 
the morro%v, new wit and virtue with another ftamp.- 

Of 
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Of this kind of meannefs he never feems to decline 
the pradtice, or lament the neceffity : he confiders the 
great as entitled to encomiaftick homage, and brings 
praife rather as a tribute than a gift, more delighted 
with the fertility of his invention, than mortified by 
the proftitution of his judgement. It is indeed not 
certain, that on thefe occafions his judgement much 
rebelled againft his intereft. There are minds which 
cafily fink into fubmiffion, that look on grandeur 
with undiftinguifhing reverence, and difcover no 
defe<5l where there is elevation of rank and aflBuence 
of riches. 

With his praifes of others and of himfelf is always 
intermingled a ftrain of difcontent and lamentation, 
a fuUen growl of refentment, or a querulous murmur 
of diftreis. His works are under-valued, his me- 
rit is unrewarded, and ** he has few thanks to 
*^ pay his ftars that he was born among Engliflimen." 
To his criticks he is fometimes contemptuous, fome* 
times refentful, and fometimes fubmiflive. The wri- 
ter who thinks his works formed for duration, 
miflakes his intereft when he mentions his enemies. 
He degrades his own dignity by Ihewing that he was 
afFecfted by their cenfures, and gives lafting im- 
portance to names, which, left to themfelves, would 
vanifli from remembrance. From this principle 
Pryden did not often depart ; his complaints are for 
the greater part general ; he feldom pollutes his page 
with an adverfe name. He condefcended indeed to 
a controverfy with Settle, in which he perhaps may 
be confidered rather as aflaulting than repelling; and 
lince Settle is funk into oblivion, his libel remains 
injurious only to himfelf. 

Among 
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Among anfwers to criticks, no poetical attacks^ or 
altercationst are to be included ; they are like other 
poemsy efiufions of genius, produced as much to ob- 
tain praife as to obviate cenfure. Thefe Dryden 
pra<^ifed9 and in thefe he excelled. 

Of Collier, Blackmore, and Milbourne, he has 
made mention in the Preface of his Fables. To 
the cenfure of Collier, whofc remarks may be rather 
termed admopitions than criticifms, he makes little 
reply ; being, at the age of fixty-cight, attentive to 
better things than the claps of aplayhoufe. He com- 
plains of Collier's rudenefs, and the ** horfe-play of 
•* his raillery ;" and aflerts, that ** in many places he 
** has perverted by his glofles the meaning** of what 
he cenfures ; but in other things he confefles that he 
15 juftly taxed ; and fays, with great calmnefs and 
candour, *^ I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts or 
** expreffions of mine that can be truly accufed of 
** obfcenity, immorality, or profanenefs, and retraA 
^* them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; 
*' if he be my friend, he will be glad of my re- 
** pentance." Yet as our bcft difpofitions are imper- 
fcft, he left fbnding in the fame book a refleAira 
on Collier of great afperity, and indeed of more 
afperity than wit. 

Blackmore he reprefents as made his enemy by the 
poem of Abfalom and Achitopbely which ^* he thinks a 
*' little hard upon his fanatick patrons ;'* and charges 
him with borrowing the plan of his Arthur from the 
Preface to Juvenal, ^* though he had," fays he, "the 
•* bafenefs not to acknowledge his benefaftor, but 
** inftead of it to traduce me in a libel.** 

The 
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The libel in which Blackmore traduced hifn was a 
Satire upon fVit \ in which, having lamented the 
exuberance of falfe wit and the deficiency of true, he 
propofes that all wit fhould be re-coined before it is 
current, and appoints matters of aflay who Ihall re- 
jeft all that is light or debafed. 

'Tis true that when the coarre and worthlefs drols 
Is purg'd away, there will be mighty lofs : 
Ev'n Congrcve, Southern, manly Wycheriy, 
When thus rtfin'd, will grievous fufferers be. 
Into the melting pot when Drjden comes. 
What horrid flench will ri(c, what noifome fumes ! 
How will be (brink, when all his lewd allay. 
And wicked mixture, (hall be purg*d away ! 

Thus ftands the paifage in the laft edition ; but in 
the original there was an abatement of the cenfure^ 
beginning thus : 

But what remains will be fo pure, 'twill bear 
Th' examination of the moft feverc. 

Blackmore, finding the cenfure refented, and the 
civility difregarded, ungenerouily omitted the fofter 
part. Such variations difcovcr a writer who confults 
his pailioQs more than his virtue ; and it may be rea« 
fonably fuppofed that Dryden imputes his exunity to 
its true caufe. 

Of Melbourne he wrote only in general terms, 
fuch as are always ready at the call of anger, whether 
juft or not : a fhort extradl will be fufficient. " He 
*^ pretends a quarrel to me, that I have fallen foul 
** upon priefthood ; if I have, I am only to aik par- 
** don of good priefts, and am afraid his Ihare of 
** the reparation will come to little. Let him be 

'' fatif- 
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** fatisfied that he fhall never be able to force himfelf 
•* upon me for an adverlary ; I contemn him too 
*^ much to enter into competition with him. 

** As for the reft of thofe who have written againft 
•^ me, they are fuch fcoundrels that they deferve not 
** the Icaft notice to be taken of them. Blackmorc 
** and Miibourne are only diftinguillied from the 
** crowd by being remembered to their infamy/* 

Dryden indeed difcovered, in many of his writings, 
an affedted and abfurd malignity to priefts and prieft- 
hood, which naturally rai fed him many enemies, and 
which was fometimcs as unfeafonably refcnted as it 
was exerted, Trapp is angry that he calls the facri- 
iicer in the GeorgUks *^ The Holy Butcher :'* the 
tranflation is not indeed ridiculous ; but Trapp's anger 
arifes from his zeal, not for the author, but the 
prieft ; as if any reproach of the follies of Paganifm 
could be extended to the preachers of truth. 

Dryden's diflike of the priefthood is imputed by 
Langbaine, and I think by Brown, to a repulfe 
which he fufFered when he folicited ordination ; but 
he denies, in the Preface to his Fables, that he ever 
defigned to enter into th,e Church ; and fuch a denial 
he would not have hazarded, if he could have been 
convidled of falfehood. 

Malevolence to the clergy is feldom at a great 
diftance from irreverence of religion, and Dryden 
affords no exception to this obfervation. His wri- 
tings exhibit many paflTages, which, with all the al- 
lowance that can be made for charadlers and occa- 
lions, are fuch as piety would not have admitted, and 
fuch as may vitiate light and unprincipled minds. 
But there is no reafon for fuppofing that he difbelieved 
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llie religion which he difobeyed. He forgot his duty 
jatheiLihan.difowned it. His tendency to profane- 
nefs is the effcA of levity, negligence, and loofe 
converfation, with a defire of accommodating him- 
felf to the corruption of the times, by venturing ta 
be wicked as far as he durft. When he profeiTed 
himfelf a convert to Popery, he did not pretend to 
have received any new convidlion of the fundamental 
dodlrines of Chriflianity. 

The perfecution of criticks was not the worft of 
his vexations ; he was much more difturbed by the 
importunities of want. His complaints of poverty 
are fo frequently repeated, cither with the deje<ftion 
of weaknefs finking in helplefs mifery, or the indig- 
nation of merit claiming its tribute from mankind, 
that it is impoffible not to detcft the age which 
could impofe on fuch a man the neceffity of fuch fo- 
licitations, or not to defpife the man who could fub- 
mit to fuch folicitations without neceffity. 

Whether by the world's negleft, or his own im- 
prudence, I am afraid that the greateft part of his 
life was paflfed in exigences. Such outcries were 
furely never uttered but in fevere pain. Of his fup- 
plies or his cxpences no probable eftimatc can now 
be made. Except the falary of the Laureat, to which 
King James added the office of Hiftoriographer, 
perhaps with fome additional emoluments, his whole 
revenue feems to have been cafual ; and it is well 
known that he feldom lives frugally who lives by 
chance. Hope is always liberal ; and they that truft 
her promifes make little fcruple of revelling to-day 
on the profits of the morrow. 

Of 
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Of bis plays the profit was ndt great ; and of the 
produce of his other works very little intelligence 
can be had. By difcourfing with the late amiable 
Mr. Tonfon, I could not find that any memorials of 
the tranfadtions between his predeceflbr and Dryden 
had been prefcrved, except the following papers : 

" I do hereby promife to pay John Dryden, Efq. 
•• or order, on the 25th of March, 1699, the fum erf 
•* two hundred and fifty guineas, in confideration of 
•« ten thoufand verfes, which the faid John Dryden, 
•« Efq. is to deliver to me Jacob Tonfon, when 
•• finifhed, whereof feven thoufand five hundred 
** verfes, more or lefs, are already in the faid Jacob 
•* Tonfon's pofTeffion* And I do hereby farther 
^* promife, and engage myfelf, to make up the ^lid 
" fum of two hundred and fifty guineas three hun- 
♦• dred pounds flerling to the faid John Dryden, 
•* Efq. his executors, adminiftrators, or affigns, at 
•• the beginning of the fecond impreffion of the faid 
•* ten thoufand verfes. 

** In witnefs whereof I have hereunto fet my hand 
** and feal, this 20th day of March, 169I-. 

" Jacob Tonfon. 
•* Sealed and delivered, being 
•* firfl duly flampt, purfu- 
" ant to the a<fts of parlia- 
•* mcnt for that purpofc, 
•* in the prefence of 
" Ben. Portlock, 
« Will. Congreve.'* 

" March 24, 1698. 

^* Received then of Mr. Jacob Tonfon the fum 

•^ of two hundred fixty-eight pounds fifteen fhil- 

" lings, 
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*^ lings, in purfuance of an agreement for ten thou- 
*^ fand vcrfes, to be delivered by me to the faid Ja- 
*^ cob Tonfon, whereof I have already delivered to 
*^ him about feven thoufand five hundred, more or 
** lefs ; he the faid Jacob Tonfon being obliged to 
*' make up the forefaid fum of two hundred fixty- 
*' eight pounds fifteen flbillings tl>ree hundred pounds, 
*^ at the beginning of the fecond impreflion of the 
** forefaid ten thoufand verfes ; 

" I fay, received by me 

" John Dryden. 
" Witnefs, Charles Dryden/* 

Two hundred and fifty guineas, at iL is. 6d. is 
268/. 15J. 

It is manifeft, from the dates of this contrail, that 
it relates to the volume of Fables, which contains 
about twelve thoufand verfes, and for which there- 
fore the payment muft have been afterwards enlarged, 

I have been told of another letter yet remaining, 
in which he defires Tonfon to bring him money, to 
pay for a watch which he had ordered for his fon, 
iind which the maker would not leave without the 
price. 

The inevitable confequence of poverty is depen- 
dence. Dryden had probably no recourfe in his 
exigences but to his bookfeller. The particular 
charafter of Tonfon I do not know ; but the general 
condu(5t of traders was much lefs liberal in thofe 
times than in our own ; their views were narrower, 
and their manners grofler. To the mercantile rug- 
gednefs of that race, the delicacy of the poet was 
fiometimes expofed. Lord Bolingbroke, who in his 
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youth had cultivated poetry, related to Dr. King of 
Oxford, that one day, when he vifited Dryden, they 
heard, as they were converting, another perfon en- 
tering the houfe. ** This,'* laid Dryden, " is Ton- 
•* fon. Yoii will take care not to depart before he 
•• goes away : for I have not completed the fheet 
•* which I promifed him ; and if you leave me lin- 
•^ prote6led, I muft fufFer all the rudenefs to which 
** his refentment can prompt his tongue." 

What rewards he obtained for his poems, belides 
the payment of the bookfeller, cannot be known. 
Mr. Derrick, who confulted fome of his relations^ 
was informed that his Fables obtained five hundred 
pounds from the Dutchefs of Ormond ; a prefent not 
unfuitable to the mgnificence of that fplendid family; 
and he quotes Moyle, as relating that forty pounds 
were paid by a mufical fociety for the ufe of Alexan- 
der's Fea/l. 

In thofe days the (economy of government was 
yet unfettled, and the payments of the Exchequer 
were dilatory and uncertain ; of this diforder there is 
reafon to believe that the Laureat fometimes felt the 
efFedls ; for, in one of his Prefaces he complains of 
thofe, who, being intrufted with the diflribution of 
the Prince's bounty, fufFer thofe that depend upon it 
to languilTi in penury. 

Of his petty habits or flight amufements, tradi- 
tion has retained little. Of the only two men whom I 
have found to whom he was perfonally known, one 
told me, that at the houfe which he frequented, 
called Will's Coffee- ho ufe, the appeal upon any lite- 
rary difpute was made to him : and the other related, 
that his armed chair, which in the winter had a fettled 
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and prefcriptive place by the fire, was in the fum- 
hier placed in the balcony, and that he called the 
two places his winter and his furamcr feat. This is 
all the intelligence which his two furvivors afforded 
tne. 

One of his opinions will do him no honour in thd 
prefent age, though in his own time, at leaft in the 
beginning of it, he was far from having it confined 
to himfelf. He put great confidence in the prognofli- 
cations of judicial aftrology. In the Appendix td 
the Life of Congreve is a narrative of fome of his 
predidtions wonderfully fulfilled; but I know not th6 
writer's means of information, or chara6ler of vera- 
city. That lie had the configurations of the horof*- 
cope in his mind, and confidered them as influencing 
the affairs of men, he does not forbear to hint. 

The utmoft malice of the ftars is pafl:.—- 
Now frequent trincs the happier lights among. 
And hlgk^rah^J Jove^ from his dark prifon freed, 
Thofe weights took off that on his planet hung. 
Will glorioufly the new-laid works fuccced. 

He has clfewhere Ihewn his attention to the plane- 
tary powers ; and in the preface to his Fables has 
endeavoured obliquely to juftify his fuperflition by 
attributing the fame to fome of the Ancients. The 
latter, added to this narrative, leaves no doubt of 
his notions or prafticc. 

So flight and fo fcanty is the knowledge which I 
have been able to colleft concerning the private life 
and domeftick manners of a man whom every Englifli 
generation muft mention with reverence as a critick 
and a poet. 

Vol. IX. C c DRY- 
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DRYDEN.mAy be properly confidered as the fa- 
ther of Englifli criticiiin, as the'writer who^firft 
. taught us to determine upon principles the merit of 
! compofition. Of our former poets, the^reateft.dra- 
matift wrote without rules, conducted through life 
and nature by a genius that rarely mifled, and rarely 
deferted him. Of the reft, thofe who knew the laws 
' of propriety had neglc6led to teach them. 

Two jirts of Englijh Poetry were written in the days 
of Elizabeth by Webb and Puttenham, from which 
* Something might be learned, and a few hints had 
been given by Jonfon and Cowley ; but Dryden's 
EJfay on Dramatick Poetry w^as the firft regular and 
valuable treatife on the art of writing. 

He who, having formed his opinions in the pre- 
.fent age of Englifh literature, turns back to perufe 
this dialogue, will not perhaps find much increafe of 
knowledge, or much novelty of inftrudlion ; but he 
is to remember that critical principles were then in 
the hands of a few, who had gathered them partly 
from the Ancients, and partly from the Italians and 
French. The ftrudlure of dramatick poems was 
then not generally underftood. Audiences applauded 
by inftindl ; and poets perhaps often pleafed by 
chance. 

A writer who obtains his full purpofe lofes himfelf 
in his own luftre. Of an opinion which is no longer 
doubted, the evidence ceafes to be examined. Of an 
art univerfally pradlifcd, the firft teacher is forgotten. 
Learning once made popular is no longer learning ; 
ir has the appearance of fomething which we hav<s 
bellowed upon ourfelves, as the dew appears to rife 
from the field which it refreflics. 

S To 
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^6 judge rightly of an author, we muft tranfport 
6urfclves to his time, and examine what were the 
wants of his contemporaries, and what were his- 
means of fupplying them. That which is eafy at one 
time was difficult at another. Dryden at leaft im- 
ported his fcience^ and gave his country what it 
wanted before ; or rather, he imported only the 
materials, and manufadlured therti by his own Ikill- 

The Dialogue on the Drama was one of his firft 
efiays of criticifm, written when he was yet a timo- 
rous candidate for reputation, and therefore laboured 
with that diligence which he might allow himfelf 
fomewliat to remit, when his name gave fan<ftion to 
his pofitions, and his awe of the publick was abated, 
partly by cuftom, and partly by fuccefs. It will not 
be eafy to find, in all the opulence of our language, 
a treatife fo artfully variegated with fucceflive re* 
prefentations of oppofite probabilities, fo enlivened 
with imagery, fo brightened with illuftrations. His 
portraits of the Englilh dramatifts are wrought with 
great fpirit and diligence* The account of Shak- 
fpeare may ftand as a perpetual model of encomiaftick 
criticifm ; exaft without minutenefs, and lofty with- 
otrtrexaggeration. The pralfe laviflied by Longinus, 
on the atteftation of the heroes of Marathon, by De- 
tnofthenes, fades away before it. In a few lines is 
exhibited a character, fo extenfive in its compre- 
henfion, and fo curious in its limitations, that no- 
thing can be added, diminifhed, or reformed ; nor 
can the editors and admirers of Shakfpeare, in all 
their emulation of reverence, boaft of much more 
than of having difFufcd and paraphrafed this epitome 

c c 2 of 
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of excellence, of having changed Dryden's gold 
for bafer metal, of lower value, though of greater 

« bulk. 

In this, and in all his other eflays on the fame 
fubjedl, the criticifm ofDryden is the criticifm of a 
poet; not a dull colledlion of theorems, nor a rude 
deteftion of faults, which perhaps the cenfor was not 
able to have committed ; but a gay and vigorous dif- 

i fertation, where delight is mingled with infbru6lion, 
? and where the author proves his right of judgement 
by his power of performance. 

The different manner and cfFedl with which critical 
knowledge may be conveyed, was perhaps never 
more clearly exemplified than in the performances 
of Rymer and Dryden. It was faid of a difpute 
between two. mathematicians, ** malim cum Scali- 
** gero errare, quam cum Clavio redl6 fapere ;'* 
that *' it was more eligible to go wrong with one, 
** than right with the other." A tendency of the 
fame kind every mind mufl feel at the perufal of 
Dryden's prefaces and Rymer's difcourfes. With 
Dryden we are wandering in quefl of Truth ; whom 
we lind, if we find her at all, dreft in the graces of 
elegance ; and, if wp mifs her, the labour of the 
purfuit rewards itfelf; we are led only through 
fragrance and flowers. Rymer, without taking a 
nearer, takes a rougher w^ay ; every ftep is to be 
made through thorns and brambles ; and Truth, if 
we meet her, appears repulfive by her mien, and un- 
graceful by her habit. Dryden's criticifm has the 
majcfly of a queen ; Rymgr s has the ferocity of a 
tyrant. 

As 
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As he had ftudied with great diligence the art of 
Poetry, and enlarged or redlified his notions, by ex- 
perience perpetually increafing, he had hismindftored 
with principles and obfervatiqns ; he poured out his 
knowledge with little labour ; for of labour, notwith- 
Handing the multiplicity of his produftions, there is. 
fuflicient reafon to fufpedl that he was not a lover. 
To write con amove^ with fondnefs for the employ- 
ment, with perpetual touches and retouches, with 
unwillingnefs to take leave of his own idea, and an 
unwearied purfuit of unattainable perfedlion, was^^ I 
think, no part of his character. 

His criticifm may be confidered as general or oc- 
(jafional. In his general precepts, which depend 
ypon the nature of things, and the ftrudlure of the 
human mind, he may doubtlefs be fafely recom- 
ipepded to the confidence of the reader ; but his oc- 
• cafional and particular pofitions were fomerimes in- 
terefted, fometimes negligent, and fometimes capri- 
cious. It is not without "reafon that Trapp, fpeak- 
ing of the praifes which lie beftows on Palamon and 
Arcite, fays, ** Novimus judicium Drydeni de poe- 
** mate quodam Chauceri^ pulchro fane illo, & ad- 
*' modum laudando, nimirum quod non modo vere 
** epicum fit, fed Iliada etiam atque ^neada aequet, 
*^'imo fuperet. Sed novimus eodem tempore viri 
^* illius maximi non femper accuratifliimas effe cen- 
^* furas, nee ad feveriflimam critices normam ex- 
•* aftas : illo judice id plerumque optimum eft, 
*^ quod nunc prse manibus habet, & in quo nunc 
** occupatur." 

He is therefore by no means conftant to himfelf. 
flis defence and defertion of dramatick rhyme is 

c c 3 generally 
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generally known, Spencey in his remarks on Pope's 
Odyfley, produces what he thinks an unconquerable 
quotation from Dryden's preface to the ^neid, in 
favour of tranflating an epick poem into blank verfe ;' 
but he forgets that when his author attempted the 
Iliad, fome years afterwards, he departed from hi3 
pwn decifion, and tranflated into rhyme. 

When he has any objedlipn to obviate, or any 
licence to defend, he is not very fcrupulous about 
what he aflerts, nor very cautious, if the prefent 
purpofe be ferved, not to entangle himfelf in his 
own fophiftries. But, when all arts are exhaufted, 
like other hunted animals, he fometimes ftands at 
bay ; when he cannot difown the grpfsnefs of one of 
his plays, he declares that he knows not any law that 
prefcribes morality to a comick poet. 

His remarks on ancient or modern writers are not 
always to be trufted. His parallel of the verfifica- 
tion of Ovid with that of Claudian has been very 
juftly cenfured by Sewel *. His comparifon of the 
firft line of Virgil with the firft of Statius is not hap- 
pier, Virgil, he fays, is foft and gentle, and would 
have thought Statins mad, if he had heard bini 
Sundering out 

Qu$ fuperimpofito moles g^minata coloifo, 

Statius perhs^ps heats himfelf, as he proceeds, to 
exaggeration fomewhat hyperbolical •, but undoubt- 
edly Virgil would have been top hafty, if he ha4 
fondpmned him to ftraw for one founding linp, 

* Preface to Ovjd's Metamorphofes. Drt J. 

Drydeq 
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Dryden wanted an inftance, and the firft that occur- 
red was impreft into the fervice. 
'What he wiflies to fay, he fays at hazard ; he 
- cited Gorbuduc^ which he had never feen ; gives a 
falfe account of \Cbapmjns verfification ; and difco- 
vers, in the preface to his Fables, that he tranflated 
the firft book of the Iliad without knowing what was 
in the fecond. 

It will be difficult to prove that Dryden ever 
made any great advances in literature. As having 
diftinguifhed himfelf at Weftminftcr under the tui- 
tion of Bufby, who advanced his fcholars to a height 
of knowledge very rarely attained in grammar- 
fchools, he refided afterwards at Cambridge ; it is 
not to be fuppofed, that his Ikill in the ancient 
languages was deficient, compared with that of com-, 
mon ftudents ; but his fcholaftic acquifitions feem 
not proportionate to his opportunities and abilities. 
He could not, like Milton or Cowley, have made 
his name illuftrious merely by his learning. He meq* 
tions but few books, and thofe fuch as lie in the 
beat<?n track of regular ftudy ; from which if ever 
he departs, he is in danger of lofing himfelf in un- 
known regions. 

In his Dialogue on the Drama, he pronounces 
with great confidence that the Latin tragedy of Me- 
dea is not Ovid's, becaufe it is not fufficiently in- 
tcrefting and pathetick. He might have determined 
the queftion upon furer evidence ; for it is quoted 
by Quintilian as the work of Seneca; and the only 
line which remains in Ovid's play, for one line is 
left us, is not there to be found. There was there- 
fore no need of the gravity of conjedlure, or the 
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difcuffion of plot or fentiment, to find what wa^ 
already known upon liigher authority than fuch difr 
puflions can ever reach. 

His literature, though not always free from often- 
tation, will be commonly found either obvious, 
^nd made his own by the art of dreffing it ; or 
Superficial, which, by what he gives, Ihews what he 
wanted ; or erroneous, haftily coUedted, and negli- 
gently fcattered. 

Yet it cannot be faid that his genius, is ever 
unprovided of matter, or that his fancy languishes 
in penury of ideas. His works abound with know- 
ledge, and fparkle with illuftratioris. There is 
fcarcely any fcience or faculty that does not'fupply 
him with occafional images and lucky limilitudes; 
levcry page difcovers a mind very widely acquainted 
\)Qth with art and nature, and in full pofleffion of 
great ftores of intelledlual wealth. Of him that 
knows much it is natural to fuppofe that he has 
yead with diligence : yet I rather believe that the 
knowledge pf Dryden was gleaned from accidental 
intelligence and various converfation, by a quick ap- 
prehenfion, ^judicious felecftion, and a happy me- 
mory, a keen appetite of knowledge, and a power^ 
ful digeftipn ; by vigilance that permitted nothing 
to pafs without notice, and a habit of rcfledlion 
that fuffered nothing ufeful to be loft. A mind like 
Drydea's, always curious, always a<5live, to which 
every underftanfling was proud to be affociated, and 
pf which every one folicited the regard, by an am- 
bitious difplay of himfelf, had a more pleafant, 
perhaps a nearer way to knowledge than by the filcnt 
progrpfs of folitary reading. I do not fuppofe that 
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he defpifed books, or intentionally neglefted them ; 
but that he was carried out, by the impetuolity of 
his genius, to more vivid and fpeedy inftrudlors ; and 
that his ftudies were rather defultory and fortuitous 
than conftant and fyftematical. 

It muft be confeflcd that he fcarcely ever appears 
to want book-learning but when he mentions books ; 
and to him may be transferred the praifc which hp 
•gives his maftcr Charles ; 

His converfation, wit, and parts, 
His knowledge in the nobleft ufeful arts. 

Were fuch, dead authors could not give. 

But habitudes of thofe that live : 
Who, lightnig him, did greater lights receive; 

He drain'd from all, and all they knew. 
His apprchenfions quick, his judgement true; 

That the mod learn'd with (hamc confefs. 
His knowledge more, his reading only lefs. 

Of all this, however, if the proof be demanded, I 
will hot undertake to give it ; the atoms of proba- 
bility, of which my opinion has been formed, lie 
Icattered over all his works ; and by him who thinks 
the queftion worth his notice, his works muft be 
perufed with very clofe attention. 

Criticifm, either didadlick or defenfive, occupies 
almoft all hisprofe, except thofe pages which he has 
devoted to his patrons ; but none of his prefaces 
were ever thought tedious. They have not the for- 
mality of a fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of 
the fentence betrays the other. The caufes are never 
balanced, nor the periods modelled : every word 
|eems to drop by chance^ though it falls into its 
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proper place. Nothing is cold or languid: the 
whole is airy, animated, and vigorous ; what is little, 
is gay ; what is great, is fplcndid. He may be 
thought to mention himfelf too frequently; but, 
while he forces himfelf upon our efteem, we cannot 
refufe him to ftand high in his own. Every thing 
is exciifed by the play of images, and the fpright- 
linefs of expreffion. Though all is eafy, nothing is 
feeble ; though all feems carelefs, there is nothing 
harfh ; and though, fince his earlier works more 
than a century has paffed, they have nothing yet 
uncouth or obfolete. 

He who writes much will not eafily efcape a man- 
ner, fiich a recurrence of particular modes as may be 
eafily noted, Dryden is always another and the fame ; 
he docs not exhibit a fecond time the fame elegances 
in the fame form, nor appears to have any art 
other than that of exprefllng with clearnefs what he 
thinks with vigour. His ftyle could not eafily be 
imitaed, either ferioufly or ludicroufly ; for, being 
always equable and always varied, it has no promi- 
nent or difcriminative characters. The beauty 
who is totally free from difproportion of parts and 
features cannot b^ ridiculed by an overcharged re- 
femblance. 

From his profe, however, Dryden derives only 
his accidental and fecondary praife ; the veneration 
with which his name is pronounced by every cultiva- 
tor of Englifh literature, is paid to him as he refined 
the language, imprqved the fentiments, and tun$d 
the numbers, of EngUfti Poetry. 

After about half a century of forced thoughts, 
and rugged metre, fome advances towards nature 
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and harmony had been already made by Waller and 
Denham ; they had fhewn that long difcourfcs Iq 
rhyme grew more pleafing when they were broken 
into couplets, and that verfe conliftcd not ojily in the 
number but the arrangement of fyllables. 

But though they did much, who can deny that 
they left much to do ? Their works were not many, 
nor were their minds of very ample comprehenfion. 
More examples of more modes of compolition were 
neceflary for the eftablifhment of regularity, and the 
introdudlion of propriety in word and thought. 

Every language of a learned nation neceflarily di- 
vides itfelf into dlAion fcholaftick and popular, grave 
and familiar, elegant and grofs ; and from a nice 
diftinftion of thefe different parts arifes a great part 
of the beauty of ftyle. But, Tf we except fa few 
minds, the favourites of nature, to whom their 
own original recS^itude was in the place of rules, this 
delicacy of fele6lion was little known to our authors; 
our fpeech lay before them in a heap of confufion ; 
^nd every man took for every purpofe what chance 
might offer him- 

There was therefore before the time of Dryden no 
poetical diAion, no fyftem of words at once refined 
from the groffnefs of domeftick ufe, and free from 
the harflinefs of terms appropriated to particular 
arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the 
purpofe of a poet. From thofe founds which we 
Jiear on fmall or on coarfe occalions, wedonoteafily 
receive flrong impreflions, or delightful images ; and 
words to which we are nearly llrangers, whenever 
they occur, draw that ?ittention on themfelves which 
they Ihould tranfmit to things. 

Thofe 
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Thofe happy combinations of words which diftin^ 
guifli poetry from profe had been rarely attempted : 
we had few elegances or flowers of fpeech ; the rofes 
had not yet been plucked from the bramble, or dif-^ 
ferent colours had not been joined to enUven one 
another. 

It may be doubted whether Waller and Denham 
could have over-born the prejudices which had long 
prevailed, and which even then were Iheltered by 
the protection of Cowley. The new verfification, as 
it was called, may be confidcred as owing its efta- 
blilhment to Dryden ; from whofe time it is apparent 
that Englifh poetry has had no tendency to relapfe to 
its former favagenefs. 

The affluence and comprehenfion of our language 
is very illuftrioufly difplayed in our poetical tranfla- 
tions of Ancient Writers ; a work which the French 
feem to relinquifh in defpair, and which we were 
long unable to peform with dexterity. Ben Jonfon 
thought it necefTary to copy Horace almoft word by 
word ; Feltham, his contemporary and adverfary, 
confiders it as indifpenfably requifite in a tranflation 
to give line for line. It is faid that Sandys, whom 
Dryden calls the befl: verfifier of the laft age, has 
ftruggled hard to comprife every book of the Englifh 
Metamorphofes in the fame number of verfes with 
the original. Holyday had nothing in view but to 
ihew that he underftood his author, with fo little 
regard to the grandeur of his dicftion, or the volu- 
bility of his numbers, that his metres can hardly be 
called verfes ; they cannot be read without reludl- 
ance, nor will the labour always be rewarded by un- 
derftanding them. Co.wley few that fuch copyers 
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t;rere a fcrvile race ; he aflcrted his liberty, and fpread 
his wings fo boldly that he left his authors. It 
was referred for Dryden to fix the limits of poetical 
liberty, and give us juft rules and examples of tranf* 
lation. 

When languages are formed upon different prin- 
ciples, it is impoflible that the fame modes of ex* 
preliion fliould always be elegant in both. While 
they run on together, the clofeft tranflation may be 
confidered as the beft ; but when they divaricate, 
each muft take its natural courfe. Where correfpon- 
dence cannot be obtained, it is neceflary to be con- 
tent with fomething equivalent. " Tranflation therc- 
** fore," fays Dryden, ** is not fo loofe as paraphrafe, 
•* nor fo clofe as metaphrafe." 

All polifhed languages have different ftyles ; the 
concife, the diifufe, the lofty, and the humble. la 
the proper choice of ftyle confi(^ the refemblancc 
which Dryden principally exafts from the tranfla- 
tor. He is to exhibit his author's thoughts in fuch 
a drefs of didlion as the author would have given 
them, had his language been Englifti : rugged mag- 
nificence is not to be foftened ; hyperbolical often- 
tation is not to be repreifed ; nor fententious affec- 
tation to have its point blunted. A tranflator i^ to 
be like his author ; it is not his bulinefs to excel 
him. 

Thejeafonablenefs of thefe rules feems fufficient 
for their vindication ; and the effedls produced by 
obferving them were fo happy, that I know not 
whether they were ever oppofed but by Sir Edward 
Sherburne, a man whofe learning was greater than 
his powers of poetry, and who, being better quali- 
fied 
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lied to give the meaning than the fpirit of Seiteca^ 
has introduced his verfion of three tragedies by A 
defence of clofe tranflation. The authority of Horace, 
which the new tranflators cited in defence of their 
pradlice, he has, by a judicious explanation, taken 
fairly from them ; but reafon wants not Horace to 
fupport it. 

It feldora happens that all the neceflary caufes 
concur to any great efFecft : will is wanting to power, 
or power to will, or both are impeded by external 
obftruftions. The exigences in which Dryden was 
condemned to pafs his life are reafonably fuppofed to 
have blafted his genius, to have driven, out his works 
in a ftatc of immaturity, and to have intercepted the 
fiill-blown elegance which longer growth would have 
fupplied. 

Poverty, like other rigid powers, is fometimes too 
haftily accufed. ILthe excellence of Dryden's works 
was leflened by hiy^indigence, their number was in- 
creafed ; and I know not how it will be proved, that 
if he had written lefs he would have written better ; 
or that indeed he would have undergone the toil of 
an author, if he had not been folicited by fomething 
more prefling than the love of praife. 

But, as is faid by his Sebaftian, 

What had been, is unknown ; what is, appears. 

We know that Dryden's feveral produdlions were fo 
many fucceffive expedients for his fupport ; his plays 
were therefore often borrowed ; and his poems were 
almoft all occafional. 

In an occafional performance no height of exceir 
lencc can be expelled from any mind, however fer- 
tile 
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tile in itfelf, and however ftored with acquifitions. 
He whole work is general and arbitrary has the choice 
of his matter^ and takes that which his inclination 
and his lludies have beft qualified him to difplay and 
decorate. He is at liberty to delay his publication 
till he has fatisfied his friends and himfelf, till he has 
reformed his firft thoughts by fubfequent examina- 
tion, and poliflied away thofe faults which the pre- 
cipitance of ardent compofition is likely to leave 
behind it, Virgil is related to have poured out a great 
number of lines in the morning, and to have paflcd 
the day in reducing them to fewer. 

The occafional poet is circumfcribcd by the nar- 
rownefs of his fubjedt. Whatever can happen toman 
has happened io often that little remains for fancy or 
invention. We have been all born ; we have moft 
of us been married ; and fo many have died before 
us, that our deaths can fnpply but few materials for 
a poet. In the fate of Princes the publick has an in- 
tcreft ; and what happens to them of good or evil, 
the poets have always confidered as bulinefs for the 
Mufe. But after fo many inauguratory gratulations, 
nuptial hymns, and funeral dirges, he muft be highly 
favoured by nature, or by fortune, who fays any 
thing not faid before. Even war and conquefl, 
however fplendid, fuggeft no new images ; the tri- 
umphant chariot of a victorious monarch can be 
decked only with thofe ornaments that have graced 
his predeceflbrs. 

Not only matter but time is wanting. The poem 
muft not be delayed till the occafion is forgotten. 
The lucky morpents of animated imagination cannot 
be attended ; elegances and illuftrations cannot be 
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multiplied by gradual accumulation ; the compofitiort 
muft be difpatched, while converfation is yet bufy^ 
and admiration freih ; and hafte is to be made, left 
fome other event Ihould lay hold upon mankind. 

Occafional compofitions may however fecure to a 
writer the praife both of learning and facility ; for 
they cannot be the efFedl of long ftudy, and muft 
be furniftied immediately from the treafures of the 
mind. 

The death of Cromwell was the firft publick event 
which called forth Dryden's poetical powers. His 
heroick ftanzas have beauties and defe<fts ; the thoughts 
are vigorous, and, though not always proper, fhew a 
mind replete with ideas ; the numbers are fmooth ; 
and the didlion, if not altogether correft, is elegant 
end eafy. 

Davenant was perhaps at this time his favourite 
author, though Gondibert never appears to have 
been popular ; and from Davenant he learned to 
pleafe his ear with the ftanza of four lines alternately 
rhymed. 

Dryden very early formed his verfification ; there 
are in this early production no traces of Donne's or 
Jonfon's rugged nefs ; but he did not fo foon free his 
mind from the ambition of forced conceits. In his 
verfe§ on the Reftoration, he fays of the King's exile. 

He, tofs'd by Fate — 
Could tafte no fweets of youth's defir'd age. 
But found his life too true a pilgrimage. 

And afterwards, to fhew how virtue and wifdom are 
increafed by adveriity, he makes this remark : 

WcU 
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Wdl xQight the aatient poets then confer 
On Night the honour'd name oi counfdhr^ . 
Since, ftruck With rays of profperous fortune blind* 
We light alone in dark aidi£tions find. 

His praife of Monk's dexterity comprifes fuch ^ 
clufter of thoughts uiiallied to one andther^ as will 
hdt elfewhere be eafily found : 

'Twas Monk, whom Providencie defign*d to loofe 
Thofe real bonds falfe freedom did Impofe. 
The blefled faints that watch'd this turning fccntf 
Pid froni their flars with joyful wonder lean» 
To fee fraall clues draw vafteft weights along* 
Not in their bulk, but in tlieir oider ilrong. 
Thus pencils can by one flight touch reftore 
iSmil'-s to that changed race that wept before. 
With cafe fuch fond chimaeras we purfue, 
As fancy frames, for fancy to fubdue : 
But, when ourfrlves to aftioii we bctakcj 
It fhuns the mint like gold that chemifls mak^. 
How hard was then his tafk, at once to be 
"What in the body natural we fee I 
Man's Archite<a diftinftly did ordain 
The charge of mufcles, nerves; and of the brairtj 
Thtough viewlefs conduits fpirits to difpenfc 
The fpritigs of motion from the feat of fenfe: 
'Twas not the hafty produ£i of a day. 
But the well-ripen'd friiit of wife delay. 
He, like a patient anglerj ere he ft rook, 
Would let them play awhile upon the hook. 
t)ur healthful food the llomach labours thus^ 
At iirft embracing what it ftrait doth crufli.. 
Wife leaciifs will not vain receipts obtrude. 
While growing pains pronounce the humours trade \ 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill| 
Till foitie fafe crifis authorize their ikilh 
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He had not yet learned, indeed he never learned 
well, to forbear the improper ufe of mythology. 
After having rewarded the Heathen deities for then 
care, 

With Alga who the facred altar ftrows ? 
To all the fca-gods Charles an offering owes ; 
A bull to thee, Portunus, (hall be flam ; 
A ram to you, ye Tcmpcfts of the Main, 

He tells us, in the language of Religion, 

Prayer ftormM the ikies» and ravi(h*d Charles from 

thence, 
As Heaven itfelf is took by violence. 

And afterwards mentions one of the moft awful paf- 
fages of Sacred Hiftory. 

Other conceits there are, too curious to be quite 
lomitted; as. 



\ 



For by example moft we finn'd before. 

And, glafs-likc, ckamcfs mix*d with frailty bore. 



How far he was yet from thinking it neceflary to 
found his fentiments on nature, appears from the 
extravagance of his fi<Jlions and hyperboles : 

The winds, that never moderation knew. 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew; 
Or, opt of breath with joy, could not enlarge 
Their ftraitcn'd lungs, — 
It is no longer motion cheats your view ; 
As yoa meet it, the land approachcth you ; 
The land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of penitence, and forrow bears. 

I know 
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1 know not whether this fancy, however little be its 
value, was not borrowed. A PVench poet read to 
Malherbe fome verfes, in which he reprefents France 
as moVihg out of its place to receive the king. 
•* Though this," fald Malherbe, ** was in my time, 
** I do not remember it." 

His poem on the Corenation has a more even tenor 
of thought. Some lines defer\^e to be quoted. 

You have already quenched fcdition's brand ; 
And zeal, that burnt it, only warms the land ; 
The jealous fefts that durft not truft their ch\h^ 
So far from their own will as to the laws. 
Him for their umpire and th^ir fynod take. 
And their appeal alone to C<efar make. 

Here may be found one particle of that old verfi- 
fication, of which, I believe, in all his works, there 
is not another : 

Nor is it duty, or our hope alone, 
Creates that joy, but full ftuition* 

In the verfes to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon^ 
two years afterwards, is a conceit fo hopelefs at the 
firft view, that few would have attempted it ; and 
fo fuccefsfully laboured, that though at laft it gives 
the reader more perplexity than pleafure, and feems 
hardly worth the ftudy that it cofts, yet it muft be 
valued as a proof of a mind at once fubtle and com-^ 
prcheiifive ; 

In open profpeft nothing bounds otar eye, 
Until the earth feems join'd unto the fky 1 
So in this hemifpher« our utraoft view 
Is only bounded by our king and you : 

o D 2 Our 
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Oar fight ifl limited where you are joia^. 
And beyond that no farther Heaven can find* 
So w^U your virtues do with his agree, 
That though your orbs of different greatnefs be. 
Yet both are for eadi othcr'js ufe difpos'd. 
His to enclofe, and yours to be enclosed. 
Nor could another in your room have been. 
Except an emptkiefs bad come betweeiii. 

The comparrfon of the Chancellor to the Indie* 
leaves all refemblancc too far behind it : 

And as the hidies were not found before 
Thofc rich perfumes which from the happy fliore 
The winds upon their balmy wings convcy'd, 
Whofe guilty fweetnefs firft their world bctpay*d f 
Sohj your counfcls we are brought t© view 
A new and undifcoverM world in you. 

There is another comparifon, for there is little elfe 
m the poem, of which, though perhaps it cannot be 
explained into plain profaick meaning, the mincf 
perceives enough to be delighted, and readily for^ 
gives its obfcurity, for its magmficence : 

How ftrangely aftive arc the arts of peace, 
Whofe rcftlefs nrotions lefs than wars do ccafe { 
Peace is not freed from labour, but from noife ; 
And war more force, but not more pams employs. 
Such is the mighty fwiftnefs of your mind, 
That, like the Earth's, it leaves our fenfe behind ;- 
While you fo fmoothly turn and roll our fphere. 
That rapid motion docs but reft appear* 
For as in nature's fwiftnefs, with the throng: 
Of flying orbs while ours k borne along, 
All fecms at reft to the deluded eye, 
MoT-'d by the foul of the fame harmony :• 

Sofr 
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So, carry^d on by your unwearied care, 
We reft in peace, aod yet ia motioa ihare. 

To this fuccced four lines, which perhaps afford 
Dryden's firfi: attempt at tbofe penetrating remarks 
on human nature, fpr w^ich he feems to have bcen^ 
peculiarly formed : 

Let envy then thoie crimes within you fee. 
From which the happy never muft be free ; 
Envy, that does with mifery refide. 
The joy and the revenge of ruioM pride^ 

Into this jxicm he leems to have collefted all his 
powers ; and after this he did not often bring upon 
his anvil fuch ftubborn and unmalleable thoughts : 
but, as a fpecimen of his abilities to unite the moft 
unfociable matter, he has concluded with lines of 
which I think not myfclf obliged to tcU the mearjr 
?ng. 

Yet unimpaired ^ith labours, or with time, 
Your age but feems to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget, 
i^nd meafure change, but (hare no part of it : 
And ftili it (hall withput a weight increafe. 
Like this new year, whofe motions never ceafe. 
For iince the glorious courfe you have bcguq 
Is led by Charles, asihat is by the fun,. 
It muft both weightlefs and immprjal prove, 
Becaufe the centrp of it is aboye. 

In the /innus Mirabllis he returned to the quatrain, 
which from that time he totally quitted, per- 
haps from experience of its inconvenience, for he 
complains of its difficulty. This is one of his 
greateft attempts,. He had fubjeiSts equal to. his abi- 
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litics, a great naval war, and the Fire of LondoHi 
Battles have always been dcfcribed in heroick poetry; 
but a fea-fight and artillery had yet fomething of 
HQvelty. New arts are long in the world before 
poets defcribe them ; for they borrow every thing 
from their predecefTors, and commonly derive very 
little from nature or from life. Boileau was the firft 
French writer that had ever hazarded in verfe the 
mention of modern war, or the effects of gunpowder. 
We, who are Icfs afraid of novelty, had already pof- 
fefRon of thofe dreadful images. Waller had de- 
fcribed a fea-fight. Milton had not yet transferred 
the invention of fire-arms to the rebellious angels. 

This poem is written with great diligence, yet 
does not fully anfwer the expedlation raifed by fuch 
fubjedls and fuch a writer. With the ftanza of 
Davenant he has fometimes his vein of parenthefis, 
and incidental difquifition, and flops his narrativ? 
for a wife remark. 

The general fault is, that he affords more fenti- 
ment than defcription, and does not fo much imprefs 
fcenes upon the fancy, as deduce coi^fequencea and 
make comparifons. 

The initial ftanzas have rather too much refem- 
blance to the firft lines of Waller's poem on the war 
with Spain; perhaps fuch a beginning is natural, 
and could not be avoided without afFeftjttion. Both 
Waller and Dryden might take their hint from the 
poem on the civil war of Rome, ** Orbcm jam 
^« totum," &te. 

Of the king collecting his navjs he fays, 

Jt fccms, as every (hip their fovcrcign knows, 
His awftil fummons they fo foon obey : 

So 
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So besLT the fcaly herds wlien Proteus blows. 
And fo to pafturc follow through the fca. 

It would not be hard to believe that Elfyden had 
written the two firft lines ferioufly, and that fome 
wag had added the two latter in burlefque. Wlio 
would expedl: the lines that immediately follow, which 
are indeed perhaps indecently hyperbolical, but cer- 
tainly in a mode totally different ? 

To fee this fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the Ikies ; 

And Heaven, as if there wanted lights above. 
For tapers made two glaring comets rife. 

The defcription of the attempt at Bergen will 
afford a very complete fpecimen of the defcriptions 
in this poem : 

And now approach'd their fleet from India, fraught 

With all the riches of the rifing fun : 
And precious fand from Southern climates brought, 

The fatal regions where the war begun. 

Like hunted cailors, confcious of their ftore. 

Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coaft they bring: 

Then firft the North's cold bofoni fpices bore. 

And winter brooded on the Eaftern fpring. ' 

By the rich fcent we found our perfuni'd prey. 

Which, flank'd with rocks, didclofc in covert lie ; 

And round about their murdering cannon lay, 
At once to threaten .and invite the eye. 

Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard. 
The Englilh undertake th* unequal war ; 

Seven ihips alone, by which the port is barr'd, 
Beliege the Indies, and all Denmark dare. 

004 Thcfe 
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Tbcfe fight like hafbands, but like lovers thofc : 
Thefe fain would keep, and t];iefe more fain enjoy : 

And to fuch height their frantick paf&on grows, 
Th jf what bpth love, both hazard to deftroy : 

^mtdfi whple heaps of fpices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm'd agaiiift them fly : 

Some prccioufly by Ihattcr'd porcelain fall. 
And fome by aromatick fplinters die : 

And, though by tcmpefls of the prifce bereft. 
In Heayen'-s inclemency fome eafe we find } 

Our foes we vanquifh'd by our valour left, 
And only yielded to the feas and wind. 

In tbis manper is the fublime too often miijgkci 
^ith the ridiculous. The Dutch feek a Ihelter for a 
wealthy fleet : this furely needed no illuftration ; yet 
they muft fly, not like all the refl of mankind on 
the fame occafion, but '^ like hunted caftors ;" and 
they might with ftridt propriety be hunted ; for we 
winded them by our nofes — thar perfumes betrayed, 
them. The ilujband and the Lover ^ though of 
more dignity than the caftor, are images too do- 
meflick to mingle properly with the horrors of war. 
•^he two quatrains that follpw arc worthy of the 
author. 

The account of the different feiifations with which 
the two fleets retired, when the night parted them, 
is one of the faireft flowers pf Englifli poetry : ^ 

The night comes on, we eager to pnrfue 
The combat flill, and they afhani'd to leave ; 

Till the laft ftreaks of dying day withdrew, 
Ai)d doubftul moon- light did our rage deceive. 
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Jn th^ Englifli fleet each (hip refounds \yith JQy» 
And loud applaufe of their great leader's fame ; 

In fiery dreams the Dutch they ftiU deftroy, 
Andy flombering, fmile at the imagined £ame« 

Not fo the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done, 
Stretch'd on their decks, like weary oxen lie ; 

Faint fweats all down their mighty members run, 

(Vaft bulks, whiph httle fouls but ill fupply). ^ 

|n dreams they fearful precipices tread, 

Or» fhipwreck'd, labour to fome diftant (hare : 

Or, in dark churches, walk among the dead ; 
They wake with horror, and dare ileep no more 

It is a general rule in poetry, that all appropriated 
terms of art Ihould be funk in geneial expreffions, 
tecaufe poetry is to fpeak an univerfal language. 
This rule is flill ftronger with regard to arts not libe- 
ral, or confined to few, and therefore far removed 
from common knowledge ; and of this kind, certainly, 
is technical navigation. Yet Dryden was of opinion, 
that a fea-fight ought to be defcribed in the nautical 
language ; \^ and certainly," fays he, ^* as thofe, 
f * who in a logical difputation keep to general terms, 
'* would hide a fallacy,' fo thofe who do it in poetical 
*1 defcription would veil their ignorance." 

Let us then appeal to experience ; for by experience 
at laft we learn as well what will pleafe as what will 
profk. In the battle, his terms feem to have been 
^lown away; but he deals, them liberally in the 
dock: 

So here fome pick out bullets from the fide, 

Some drive old eium thro' each /earn and rift : 
Their left-hand docs the calklng-iron guide, 
' The rattling mallet with the right they lift. 

With 
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With boiling pitch another near at hand 

(FroiD friendly Sweden brought) liitfeams in-Jlopi ; 

Which, well laid o'er, the falt-fea waves withftand. 
And fhake them from the riling beak in drops. 

Some the gall V ropes with dawby marling bind, 
Or fear-cloth mafts with ftrong tarpavuling coats : 

To try T\t\v Jhrouds one mounts into the wind. 
And one below their eafe or ftiffnefs notes. 

I fuppofe there is not one term which every reader 
does not wifti away. 

His digreffion to the original and progrefs of navi- 
gation, with his profpeft of the advancement which 
it flxall receive from the Royal Society, then newly 
inftituted, may be confidered as an example fcldora 
equalled of feafonable excurfton and artful return. 

One line, however, leaves me difcontcntcd ; he 
fays, that, by the help of the philofophcrs, 

Inftrufted (hips (hall fail to quick commerce. 
By whicli remoteft regions are allied.— 

Which he is conftrained to explain in a note *^ by a 
** more exadl meafure of longitude." It had better 
become Dryden's learning and genius to have la- 
boured fcience into poetry, and have fliewn, by 
explaining longitude, that verfe did not refufe the 
ideas of philofophy. 

His defcription of the Fire is painted by refolute 
meditation, out of a mind better formed to reafon 
than to feel. The conflagration of a city, with all 
its tumults of concomitant diftrefs, is one of the 
moft dreadful fpedlacles which this world can offer 
to human eyes ; yet it feems to raife little emotion 
in the breaft of the poet ; he watches the flame coolly 
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from ftreet to ftrcet, with now a reflexion, and now 
9 iimile, till at laft he meets the King, for whom ho 
makes a fpecch, rather tedious in a time fo bufy; 
and then follows again the progrefs of the fire. 

There are, however, in this part fomc paflagcs that 
deferve attention ; as in the beginning ; 

The diligence of trades and noifeful gain. 
And luxury, more late afleep was laidl 

All was the Night's, and in her fi!cnt reign 
No found the reft of Nature did inyade 

In this deep quiet ■ ■ 

The expreflion *^ All was the Night's" is taken 
from Seneca, who remarks on Virgil's line. 
Omnia noSiis erant, placida compofta quiete^ 

that he might have concluded better. 
Omnia no6Hs erant 

The following quatrain is vigorous and animated ; 

The ghofts of traitors from the bridge defcend 
With bold fanatick fpeflrcs to rejoice ; 

About the fire into a dance they bend, 

And fing their fabbath notes with feeble voice* 

His prediction of the improvements which fhall 
be made in the new city is elegant and poetical, and 
with an event which Poets cannot always boaft has 
been happily verified. The poem concludes with a 
fimile that might have better been omitted. 

Dryden, when he wrote this poem, feems not yet 
fully to have formed his verfification, or fetdcd his 
fyftem of propriety. 

From 
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From this time he addifted himfelf almoft wholly 
to the ftage, •* to which," fays he, ** my gcniu$ 
f^ ncrer much inclined me,** merely as the moft pro- 
fitable market for poetry. By writing tragedies in 
rhyme, he continued to improve his didlion and his 
pumbers. According to the opinion of Harl^y who 
had ftudied his works with great attention, he fettled 
his principles of verfification in 1676, when he pro- 
duced the play of Aureng Zebe ; and according to 
his own account of the Ihort time in which he wrote 
Ityrannkk Love^ and the State of Innocence^ he fooq 
obtained the full efFedl pf diligence, and ad4ed fa- 
cility to exaftnefs. 

Rhyme has been fo long baniflied from the theatre, 

that we know not its efFecSts upon the paiSons of an 

audience; but it has this convenience, that fen- 

; tences ftand more independent on each other, and 

i jftriking paifages are therefore eaiily fele<5led and re- 

Jtained. Thus the defcription of Night in the 

Indian Emperor j and the rife and fall of empire 

in the Conquefi of Granada^ arc more frequently 

repeated than any lines in All for Love, or Dori 

Sebaftian. 

To fearch his plays for vigorous fallies and fen-r 
tentious elegances, or to fix the dates of any litde 
pieces which he wrote by chance, or by folicitation. 
Were labour too tedious and minute. 

His dramatick labours did not fo wholly abforb his 
thoughts, but that he promulgated the laws of 
tranflation in a preface to the Englifh Epiftles of 
Ovid ; one of which he tranflated himfelf, and 
another in conjundlion with the Pari of Mulgrave. 
I Abfalom 
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Abfalom and Achit^fbel is a work fo well known,' 
that particular criticifiii is fupcrfluous. If it f>e cod- 
fidercd as a poem political and controvetfial, it will 
be found to comprife all the excellences of which 
the fubjeft is fufceptible ; acrimony of cenfure, ele- 
gance of praife, artful delineation of charafters, va- 
tiety and vigour of fentiment, happy turns of lan- 
guage, and pleafing harmony of number^ ; and all 
thefe raifed to fuch a height as can fcarcely be found 
in any other Englilh compofition. 

It is not, however, without faults; fome lines arc 
inelegant or improper, and too many are irreligioufly 
licentious. The original ftrudlure of the poem was 
defective ; allegories drawn to great length will always 
break; Charles could not run continually parallel 
with David. 

The fubjeft had likewife another inconvenience : 
it admitted little imagery or defcription ; and ^ 
long poem of mere fentiments eafily becomes te- 
dious ; though all the parts are forcible, and every 
line kindles new rapture, the reader, if not relieved 
by the interpofition of fomething that fooths the 
fancy, grows weary of admiration, and defers the' 
reft. 

As an approach to th« hiftoiical truth was ne- 
teflary, the adlion and cataftrophe were not in thd 
poetV power; there is therefore an unpleafing dif- 
|)roportion between th« beginning and the end. We' 
are alarmed by a faction farmed of ihany fedVs, 
tarious in their principles, but agreeing in tlieir 
purpofe of mifchicf, formidable for their numbers,* 
and ftrong by their fupports ; while the KingV 
friends are few and weak; The chiefs on either parc^ 
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are fet forth to view : but when cxpcftation is at thtf 
height, the King makes a fpeech, and 

Henceforth a feries of new times began. 

Who can forbear to rhink of an enchanted caftle. 
With a wide moat and lofty battlements, walk of 
marble and gates of brafs, which vanilhes at once 
into air, when the deftined knight blows his hprn 
before it? 

In the fecond part, written by Tatey there is a 
long infertion, which, for its poignancy of fatire, 
exceeds any part of the former. Perfonal refent* 
ment, though no laudable motive to fatire, can add 
great force to general principles. Self-love is a bufy 
, prompter. 

The Medaly written upon the fame principles with 
jtbfalom and Achitophely but upon a narrower plan, 
jgives lefs pleafure, though it difcovers equal abili- 
ties in the writer. The fuperftrudlure cannot extend 
beyond the foundation ; a fingle charadler or inci- 
dent cannot furhifh as many ideas, as a feries of 
events, or multiplicity of agents. This poem there- 
fore, fince time has left it to itfelf, is not much read, 
nor perhaps generally underftood; yet it abounds 
with touches both of humorous and ferious fi3itire. 
The pidlure of a man whofe propenfions to mifchief 
are fuch, that his bcft aAions are but inability of 
wickednefs, is very IkilfuUy delineated and ftrongly 
coloured : 



Power was his aim ; but, thrown from that pretence 
The wretch turn'd loyal in his' own defence, 
And malice rcconcird him to his prince. 
Him» in the anguifh of his foul, he ferv*d j 
Rewarded faftcr ftill than he defervM : 
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Behold him now exalted into truft ; 

His counfels oft convenient, feldoni juft ; 

Ev*n in the moft fincere advice he gave. 

He had a grudging ftili to be a knave. 

The frauds, be learnt in his fanatick years, 

Made him uneafy in his lawful gears, 

At leaft as little honed as he cou'd. 

And, like white witches, mifchievoufly good. 

To this firft bias, longingly, he leans ; 

And rather would be great by wicked means* 

The Threnodiay which, by a term I am afraid 
neither authorized nor analogical, he calls Auguftalis^ 
is not among his happiefl produ6lions. Its firft and 
obvious defeft is the irregularity of its metre, to 
which the cars of that age, however, were accuf- 
tomed. What is worfe, it has neither tendernel's nor 
dignity ; it is neither magnificent nor pathetick. He 
feems to look round him for images which he cannot 
find, and what he has he diftorts by endeavouring 
to enlarge them, " He is,** he fays, ** petrified with 
*^ grief ;^* but the marble fometimes relents, and 
trickles in a joke. 

The fons of art all medicines try'd. 

And every noble remedy apply'd : 
With emulation each efiay'd 
His utmoft (kill; nay^ more^ they pray*d: 

Was never lofing game with better conduft play'd. 

He had been a little inclined to merriment before, 
upon the prayers of a nation for their dying fove- 
reign ; nor was he ferious enough to keep Heathen 
fables out of his religion : 

With 
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With him the innumerable crowd of armed prayers 
Knocked at the gates of Heaven, and knocked aloud 2 

Thejlrjl well-meaning rude petition's 
Ail for his life aifail'd the throne. 

All would have brib'd the ikies by bffering up theli; 
owni 

So great a throng hot Helven itfelf could bar; 
'Twas almoft borne by fdrce as in the giants war. 
The pray'rs, at leaft, for hil reprieve^ Were heard; 
His death, like He2eki<Lli's, was deferred. 

There is throughout the coitipoiitioh a deiire of 
fplendour without wealth. In the conclufion hefeem^ 
too much pleafed with the profpedt of tke new 
teign to have lamented his old mailer with much 
fincerity. 

He did liot mifcarry in thid atteiilpt for want of 
ikill cither in lyrick or elegiack poetry. His poen^ 
on the death of Mrs. KilUgreilo id undoubte dly tlic 
liobleft ode that tmr^angCage eferTia? produce J. 
Therfirft pait'flcw^^iwth' a tdrreVt oFTFnlEiJfe 
** Ferret immehfufque ruit." All the ftanzas indeed 
fere not equal. An Imperial crown cannot be one 
. continued diarriond ; the gems muft be held together 
by fome lefs valuable rriatter. 

In his firft ode for Cecilia's day, which h loft iri 
the fplendor of the fecond, there are paflages which 
would have dignified any other poet. The firft ftanza 
is vigorous and elegant, though the word diapafon is 
tod technical, and the rhymes are too remote from 
one another. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmoniy, 
. This univerfal frame began ; 

When Nature underneath a heap of jarring atoms lay. 

And 
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And could not heave her head, 
^le tuneful voice was heanl from high, 

Arife, ye more than dead* 
Then cold and hot, and nioift and dry, 
In order to their ftations leap. 

And muiick's power obey. 
From harmony, from heavenly Iiarmony, 

This univerfal frame began . 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compafs of the notes it ran. 

The diapafon clofing full in man. 

The conclofion is likewlfc iiriking; but it includies 
an image fo awful in itfelf, that it can owe little 
to poetry ; and I could wifti the antithefis oimuftck 
untuning had found fomc other place. 

As from the power of facred lays 

The fpheres began to move, 
And fung the great Creatoi's praife 

To all the blefs'd above ; 



So, when the laft and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant fhall devour. 
The trumpet fhall he heard on high, 
The dead fhall live, the living die. 
And mufick fliall untune the iky. 



} 



Of his Iklll in elegy he has given a fpeclmen in 
his EUonora, of which the following lines difcover 
their author : 

Though all thefe rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow fpace of life confinM, 
The figure was with full perfe£tion crovvn'd, 
Though not fo large an orb, as truly round; 

Vol. IX- E £ As 
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As when in glory, through the publick place^ 

The fpoils of conquered nations were to pafs^ 

And but one day for triumph was allow'd. 

The conful was conftrain'd his pomp to crowd ; 

And fo the fwift proceilion hurry *d on, 

That all, iho' not diftinftly, might be fhown j 

So, in the ftraitenM bounds of life confined. 

She gave but ghmpfes of her glorious mind : 

And multitudes of virtues pafs'd along; 

Each preiling foremoft in the mighty throng, 

Ambitious to be feen, and then make room 

For greater multitudes that were to come. 

Yet unemploy'd no minute flipp'd away ; 

Moments were precious in fo Ihort a {lay. 

The hafte of Heaven to have her was fo great. 

That fome were fingle adts, though each comjplete i f. 

And every a£t flood ready to repeat. ) 

This piece, however, is not without its faults; 
there is fo much likencfs in the initial comparifon, 
that there is no illuftration. As a king would be la- 
mented, Eieonora was lamented : 

As, when fome great and gracious monarch dies. 

Soft whifpers, firft, and mournful murmurs, rife 

Among the fad attendants ; then the found 

Soon gathers voice, and fpreads the news around. 

Through town and country, till the dreadful blaft 

)s blown to diftint colonies at laft, 

Who then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain. 

For his long life, and for bis happy reign ; 

So ilowly, by degrees, unwilling Fame 

Did matchlcfs £leonora*s fate proclaim. 

Till publick ati the lofs the news became. 



} 
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. This Is little better than to fay in praife of a fhruby 
that it is as green as a tree ; or of a brook, that it 
waters a garden, as a river waters a country, 

Dryden confeiles that he did not know the lady, 
wjiom he celebrates :'the praife being therefore in- 
evitably general fixes no impreffion upon the reader, 
nor excites any tendency to love, nor much defire of 
imitation. Knowledge of the fubjedl is to the poet 
what durable materials are to the archite<S):. 

The Religio Laicij which borrows its title from 
the; Religio Medici of Browne, is almoit the only work 
of Dryden which can be conlidered as a voluntary 
effiifion ; in this, therefore, it might be hoped, that 
the full effulgence of his genius would be found* 
But unhappily the fubjeA is rather argumentative than 
poetical ; he intended only a fpecimen of metrical 
difputation:' 

And this unpolifliM ragged verfe I chofc. 
As fitteft for difcourfe, and neareft profe. 

This, however, is a compoiition of great excel- 
lence in its kind, in which the familiar is very 
properly diverfified with the folemn, and the grave 
with the humorous; in which metre has neither 
weakened the force, nor clouded the perfpicuity of 
argument ; nor will it be eafy to find another example 
equally happy of this middle kind of writing, which, 
though profaick in fome parts, rifes to high poetry 
in others, and neither towers to the ikies, nor creeps 
along the ground. 

Of the fame kind, or not far diftant from it, is the 

Hind and Panther ^ the longeft of all Dryden^s original 

B s 2 poems ; 
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poems ; an allegory intended to comprize and to dc-^ 
cide the controverfy between the Ronlanifts and Pro- 
teftants. The fcheme of the work is injudicious and 
incommodious ; for what can be more abfurd than 
that one beaft Ihould coilnfel another tofeft her faith 
upon a pope and council ? He fecms well enough 
Ikilled in the ufual topicks of argument, endeavours 
to fliew the neceffity of an infallible judge, and re- 
proaches die Reformers with want of unity ; but is 
weak enough to alky why, fincc we fee without 
knowing how, we may not have an infejlible judge 
without knowing where ? 

The Hind at one time is afraid to drink at the 
common brook, becaafe Ihe may be worried ; buty 
walking home with the Panther^ talks by the way 
of the Nicene Fathers j and at 1^ declares herfelf to 
fee the Catholick Church. 

This abfurdity Vt^as tery pfoperly ridiculed in the 
City Moufe and Country Mou/e of Montague and Prior ; 
and in the deteftion and cenfure of the incongruity 
of the fiction chiefly Confifl^s the value of their per-, 
formance, whrch, whatever reputation it might ob- 
tain by the help of temporary paffions,- feems, to 
readers almoft a century diftant, not very forcible or 
animated. 

Pope, whofe judgement Was perhaps a little bribed 
by the fubjeft, ufed to mention this poem as thfc 
hioft correal fpeciftien of Dryderi's verfification. If 
was indeed written when he had completely formed 
his manner, and may be fuppofed to exhibit, negli-' 
gence excepted, his deliberate and ultimate fcheme 
of metre. 
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We may therefore reafonaWy. infer, that he did 
not approve the perpetual uniformity which coafinea 
4he fenfe to couplets, iince he has broken his lines in 
the initial paragraph. 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchangM, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the Foreft rang'd : 
Without unfpotted, innocent wtthin, 
She fqur'd no danger, for fhe knew i>o fin. 
Yet had (he oft been chac*d wJdi horns and houndtr. 
And Scythtao fhaft9» and many wingod wounds 
Aim'd at her heart; was often forced to fly, 
And doomM to death, though feled not to die. 

Thefe lines are lofty, elegant, and mufical^ not- 
withftanding the interruption of the paufe, of which 
the efFeft is rather jncreafp of pleafur^ by variety, 
than offence by ruggednef^. 

To the firft part it was his intention, he fays, " to 
** give the majettick turn of heroick poefy ;" and per-, 
haps he might have executed his defign not unfuc- 
icefsfully, had not an opportunity of fatire, which hp 
icannot forbear, fallen fonietimes in his way. The 
charafter of a Prefbyterian, whofe emblem is the 
fVoifi is not very heroically majeftick : 



More haughty than the reft, the wolfifli race 

Appear with belly gaunt and famifh'4 face ; 

Never was fo deform'd a beaft of grace. 

His ragged tail betwixt his legs he wears, 

plofe clapp'd for fhame ; but his rqugh creft heTrearsv | 

And pricks i^p his predeftinating ear^* 
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His general charafter of the other fort« of beafts 
that never go to church, though fprightly and keen, 
has, however, not much of heroick poefy : 

Thcfc arc the chief; to number o'er the reft. 

And ftand like Adam naming every beaft, 

Were weary work ; nor will the Mufc d^cfcribc 

A flimy-bom» and fuO'begouen tribe, 

Who, &r from ftceples and their iacred found, 

Ia fields their fullen conventicles found. 

Thefe grofs, half--animated, lumps 1 leave ; 

Nor can I think what thoughts they can conceive ; 

But, if they. think at all, 'tiafure no higher 

Than matter, put in motion, may afpire ; 

Souls that can fcarcc ferment their mafs of clay, ^ 

So drofTy, fo divifible are they, I 

As would but ierve pure bodies for allay ; J 

^uch fouls as (hards produce, fuch beetle things 

As only bu» to Heaven with evening wings ; 

Strike in the dark, offending but by chance j 

Such are the blindfold blows of ignorance. 

They know no being, and but bate a name ; 

To them the Hind and Panther are the fame. 

One more inftance, ami that taken from the nar- 
rative part, where ftyle was more in his choice^ will 
^cw how fteadily he kept his refolution of heroick 
dignity. 

For whcij the hen}, fuffic'd, did late repair 
To ferney heaths and to their foreft laire, 
She made a mannerly excufe to (lay. 
Proffering the Hind to wait her lialf the way ; 
That, (ince the Iky was clear, an hour of talk 
Might help her to beguile the tedious walk. 
With much good-will the motion was embrac*d. 
To pUat awhile on thcif adventures paft : 

Nor 
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Nor had the grateful Hind fo foon forgot > 

Her friend and fellow- fufferer in the plot. 
Yet, wondering how of late (he grew cftrang'd, 
Her forehead cloudy and her count'nancc chang'd. 
She thought this hour th' occafion would prefcnt 
To learn her fecret caufc of difcontent. 
Which well (he hop'd might be with cafe redrcfg'd, 'k 
Copfidering her a well-bred civil beaft, l 

And more a gentlewoman than the reft. J 

After fome common talk what rumours ran, 
The lady of the fpotted mufF began. 

The fecond and third parts he profefles to have re^ 
duced to diiftion more familiar and more fuitable to 
difpute and convcrfation ; the difference is not, how- 
ever, very eafily perceived ; the firft has familiar, 
and the two others have fonorous, lines. The ori- 
ginal incongruity runs through the whole ; the 
king 18 now Cafar^ and now the Lyon j and the name 
Pan is given to the Supreme Being. 

But when this conftitutional abfurdity is forgiven, 
the poem muft be confeffed to be written with gres^t 
fmoothnefs of metre^ awide extentj^Ut»owiedge, 
an'd an aBundant multiplic ity of images ; the con- 
troverfy is embellifbed with pointc3jentencea, di^ 
verfified by illi^Tatjons, and enlivened by failles of 
invcdlive. Some of the fadls to which aliufia^r 
are made are now become obfcure, and perhaps 
there may be many fatlrical paffagcs little under- 
flood. 

As it was by its nature a work of defiance, a com- 
pofition which would naturally be examined with the 
utmoft acrimony of criticifm, it was probably la- 
boured with uncommon attention, and there are, in- 
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deed, few negligences in the fubordinate parts. • The 
original innpropriety, and the fubfcquent unpopu- 
larity of the fubjeft, added to the ridiculoufnefs of 
its firft tlements, has funk it into negleA ; but it 
may be ufefully ftudied, as an example of poetical 
ratiocination, in which the argument fuiFcrs little 
from the metre. 

In the poem on ihe Birth of fhe Prime df Waks^ 
nothing is very remarkable but the exorbitant adula- 
tion, and that infenfibility of the precipice on which 
the king was then ftanding, which the laureat appa- 
rently fhared with the reft of the courtiers. A few 
months cured him of controverfy„ difmifled him 
from court, and made him again a play-wright and 
tranflator. 

Of Juvenal there had been a tranflation by Sta- 
pylton, and another by Holiday ; neither of them 
i> very poetical. Stapylton is more fmooth; and 
Holiday's is more efteemed for the learning of his. 
notes. A new verfion was propofed to the poers of 
that time, and undertaken by them in conjunftion. 
The main defign was conducted by Dryden, whofe 
reputation was <uch that no man was unwilling to 
fcrve the Mufes under liim. 

The general character of this tranflation will be 
given, when it is faid to preferve the wit, but to 
want the dignity, of the original. The peculiarity 
of Juvenal is a mixture of gaiety and ftatelinefs, of 
pointed fentences, and declamatory grandeur. His 
points have not been negledled ; but his grandeur 
none of the band feemed to confider as neccflary to 
be imitated, except Creech^ who undertook the thir- 
teenth fatire. It is therefore perhaps poflible to give 
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ft better reprefentation of that great fatyrift, even ii^ 
thofe parts which Dryden himfelf has tranflated^ 
fome paffages excepted, which will never be ex- 
celled. 

With Juvenal was publilhcd Perfius, tranflated 
wholly by Dryden. This work, though like all 
other produdlions of Dryden it may have ihining 
parts, feems to have been written merely for wages, 
in an uniform mediocrity, without any eager en- 
deavour after excellence, or laborious effort of the 
mind. 

There wanders an opinion among the readers of 
poetry, that one of thefe fatires is an exercifc of the 
fchool, Dryden fays, that he once tranflated it at 
fchool ; but not that he preferved or publilhed the 
juvenile performance. 

Not long afterwards he undertook perhaps the 
pioft arduous work of its kind, a tranflation of Virgil, 
for which he had fhewn how well he was qualified by 
his vcrfion of the PoUio, and two epifodes, one of 
Nifus and Euryalus^ the other of Mezentius and 
Laufus. * ^ 

In the comparifon of Homer and Virgil, the dif- 
friminative excellence of Homer is elevation and 
conipr^henfion of thought, and that of Virgil^is 
grace and fplendour of didion. The beauties of Ho- 
mer are therefore difficult to be loil, and thofe of 
Virgil difficult to be retained. The mafTy trunk of 
fenriment is fafe by its folidity, but the blofToms of 
elocution ealily drop away.' The author, having 
the choice of his own images, fele(5ls thofe which 
he can bell adorn; the tranflator muft, at all hazards, 
follow his original, and exprefs thoughts wliich per- 
; haps 
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haps he would not have chofen. When to this 
primary difficulty is added the inconvenience of a 
language fo much inferior in harmony to the Latin, 
it cannot be expelled that they who read the Geor- 
gicks and the ^neid Ihould be much delighted with 
any verfion. 

All thefe obftacles Dryden faw, and all thefe he 
determined to encounter. The expedation of his 
work was undoubtedly great ; the nation confidered 
its honour as interefted in the event. One gave him 
the different editions of his author, another helped 
him in the fubordinate parts. The arguments of the 
feveral books were given him by Addifon. 

The hopes of the publick were not difappointed. 
He produced, fays Pope, ^* the^ moflL. noble_^nd 
•* fpirited tranflation that I .know in any language/* 
It certainly excelled whatever had appeared^in Eng- 
lilh, and appears to have, fatisfied his friends, and, 
for the moft part, to have filenced his enemies. 
Milbourne, indeed, a clergyman, attacked it ; 
but his outrages feem to be the ebullitions of a min(J 
agitated by ftronger refentment than bad poetry 
can excite, and previoufly refolved not to be 
pleafed. 

His criticifm extends only to the Preface, Paftorals, 
and Georgicks ; and, as he profefTes to give his an- 
. tagonift an opportunity of reprifal, he has added his 
own verfion of the firfl and fourth Paflorals, and the 
firfl Georgick. The world has forgotten his book ; 
but, fince his attempt has given him a place in lite- 
rary hlftory, I will preferve a fpecimen of his cri- 
ticifm, by inferting liis remarks on the invocation 
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before the firft Georgick, and of his poetiy, by an- 
nexing his own verfion. 

Ver. I. 
•• What makes a plenteous harvefl, vrhen to turn 
*' The fruitful foil, and when to fow the corn. 

•* It *s unlucky^ they fay, to Jlumbli at the ihrejholdf 
*' but what has a plenteous barvefi to do here ? Vir^ 
** gil would not pretend to prefcribe rides for that 
** which depends not on xht bufbandman^sczxt ^hxxi the 
*^ dijpofition of Heaven ^together. Indeed, the flen^ 
*^ teous crop depends fomewhat on the good method of 
** tillage \ and where thz land's ill-manur'd, the corn^ 
^^ without a miracle, can be but indifferent *, but the 
** harveji may be goody which is its properefi epithet, 
** tho' the bujbandmar! s JkiU were never fo indifferent. 
^^ The TitiaX. fentence is too literal ^ and when to plough 
^^ had been Virgins meaning, and intelligible to every 
** body ; and when to Jhw the corn, is a jieedlef^ a4^ 
^' ditionr 

Ver, 3. 
** The care of (heep, of oxen, and of kinc, 
** And when to geld the lambs, and (heer the fwlnc, 

^^ would as well have fallen under the cura bourH^ 
^* qui cult us habendojit pecoriy as Mr. D^sdeduSion of 
** particulars/' 

Ver. 5. 

'' The birth and genius of the frugal bee 
-*' I iing, Maecenas, and I fing to thee. 

^* But where did experientia ever fignify birth and 
^^ genius? or what ground was there for fuch a 

^^ figure 
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^^ figure in this place ? How much more manly i$ 
M Mr. O^lhys vcrfion !'• 

"~ What makes rich grounds, in what cclcftial figns 
•' *Tis good to plough, and marry elms with vines ;. 
** What heft fits cattle, what with Iheep agrees, 
** And feveral arts improving frugal bees ; 
*' 1 .fing, Miecenas. 

** Which four lines, tho* faulty enough, are yet much 
f* more to the purpofe than Mr, DV fix/' 

Vcr. 22. 
** From fields and mountains to my fong repair. 

f For patrium Imquens nemus^ fabufque Ljca i* ■ . ■ 
*f Very well expUincd !'* 

Ver. 23, 24. 
•* Inventor Pallas, of the fattening oil, 
•• Thou founder of the plough, and ploughman*^ toil I 

?* Written as if tbefe had been Pallas^s imu^ion^^ 
V Tbe ploughman's /wV's impertinent, 

Vcr. 25. 

" The (hroud-like cyprcfs— -f 

** Why Jbroud-^like ? Is a cyprefs^ pulled up by the 
** foots^ which the fculpure in the hfi Echgue fills 
** Silvanus's hand with, fo very like ^Jhroud? Or 
" did not Mr. JD, think of that kind o( cyfnfs u5*d 
•* often {ox /carves and batkands at funerals formerly, 
** or for widows' vails, &c.? if fo, 'twas zd^tp^ gooi 
^'thoughtr 

Vcr. 26. 

" ■ ' That wear 

•* The royal honours, and incrcafe the year. 

^' What's 
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^* What *s meant by increafing thiyear f Did xhtgods 
•^ or godiejfes add more monthi^ or flSiiyj, or Ixntrsi 
** to it ? Or how can arva tueri fignify to tvesrrmrdt 
■* honours? Is this to trari/lafe^ or abufe an author ? 
** The next c^lei is borrowed frona Pf)^%, I fup- 
pofe, becaufe /^ to thepurpo/e than ordinary." 



<c 



Ver. 33. 

** The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar 
guard. 

^^ Idie^ and xvoae ofFirgtTs, no more than the fenfc 
•^ of the pretedent couplet ; fo again, he irUerpolatei 
** Virgil with that and the round cirtle of $he year to 
•^ guide powerful of blejfmgs^ which thou Jlrew'Ji around i 
** a ridiculous Latinifm^ and an impertinent additim ; 
^* indeed the wholfc^dv'/W is but one piece oiahfur^ 
*• dity and nonfenje^ as thofc who lay it with the 
*• original muft find." 

Ver. 42, 43: 
'* And Neptune (hall re(ign the fafces of the fc2u 

•* Was he conful or dictator there ? 

** And watry virgins for thjf bed fhall flriw^ 
" Both abfurd interpolations!^ 

Ver. 47, 48* 

•* Where in the void of Hfeav^n a place itj (rtc 
•* ^A i^/^^)', D n, were that place/ar /4w/ 

*' But where is that void? Or, what does our tr^^nf-' 
*^ later ipean by it ? He knows what Oytd fays God 

' '••'did 
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^* did to prevent fuch a void in Heaven ; perhaps 
** this was then forgotten ; but Firgil talks more 
« feafibly." 

Vcr. 49. 
*' The fcorpion ready to receive thy lawf • 

** No, he would not then have gotten out of bis way 
« fo fall. 

Vcr. 56. 
*' Though Froferpine aiFe&s her filcnt feat 

** What made her then fo nflgrjr with Afcalapbusy for 
** preventing her return ? She was now mus'd to Far 
*•* tience under xht determinations of Fate y rather than 
" fond of her refidence'^ 



] 



Vcr. 6i, 6a, 63. 
'^ Pity the poet's and the ploug^bman's cares^ 
^ Intereft thy greatnefs in our mean af&irs, 
*^ And life thyfelf betimes to hear oar prayers. 

•* Which is fuch a wretched perverfion of Fiijirs 
'^ nobk thought as Vicars would have bluihM at ; but 
*^ Mr. Ogjlby makes us fome amends, by his better 
** lines : 

•• O whefefoe'er thou art, from thence incline,^ 
** And grant aiUftance to my bold delign ! 
•* Pity, with me, poor hufbandmen's affairs, 
** And now, as if tranflated, hear our prayers. 

*' This \%fenfey and to the purpofe : the other, poor 
*' mi/lakenftuffr 

Such were the ftriftures of Milboume, who found 
few abettors, and of whom it may be reafonably 
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imagined, that many who favoured his defign were 
alhamed of his infolence. 

When admiration had fubfided, the tranflation was 
more coolly examined, and found, like all others, 
to be fometimes erroneous, and fometimes licen- 
tious. Thofe who could find faults, thought they 
could avoid them; and Dr. Brady atten^pted in 
blank verfe a tranflation of the ^Enejd, which, when 
dragged into the world, did not live long enough to 
cry. I have never feen it ; but that fuch a verfion 
there is, or has been, perhaps fome old catalogue 
informed me. 

With not much better fuccefs, Trapp, when his 
Tragedy and his PrelecSions had given him reputation, 
attempted another blank verfion of the ^neid ; to 
which, notwithfl:anding the flight regard with which 
it was treated, he had afterwards perfeverance enough 
to add the Eclogues aud Georgicks. His book may 
continue in exiftence as long as it is the clandeftine 
refuge of fchool-boys. 

Since the En^ifli ear has been accufl:omed to the 
mellifluence of Pope's numbers, and the didlion of 
poetry has become more fplendid, new attempts have 
been made to tranflate Virgil; and all his works have 
been attempted by men better qualified to contend 
with Dryden. I will not , engage myfelf in an 
invidious comparifon, by oppofing one paflTage to 
another; a work of which there would be no 
end, and which might be often ofFenfive without 
ufe. 

It is not by comparing line with line that the merit 

of great works is to be cfl:imated, but by their general 

cfFeds and ultimate refult* It is eafy to note a weak 
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line, and write one more vigorous in its place ; to find 
a happinefs of iexpreffion in the original, and trarif- 
plant it by force into the verfion t but what Is given 
to the parts may be fubdufted from the whole, and 
the reader may be weary, though the critick may 
commend. Works of imagination excel by their al- 
luremeht and delight \ by their power of attratSling 
and detaining the attention. That book is good iii 
vail), which the reader throws away. He bnly is the 
mafteri who keeps the mind in pleafing captivity ; 
I whofe pages arc perufed with eagernefs, and in hope 
W of ilew pleafure are perufed again ; and whofe con- 
clulion is perceived with an eye of forrow, fuch as 
the traveller cafts upon departing day. 

By his proportion of this predomination I will con* 
fent that Dryden Ihould be tried ; of this, which, in 
oppofition to reafon, makes Ariofto the darling and 
the pride of Italy ; of this, which, in defiance of 
criticifm, continues Shakfpeare the fovereign of the 
drama. 

His laft work was his Fables, in which he gave 
us the firft example of a mode of writing which 
the Italians call refaccimentOy a renovation of ancient 
writers, by modefnizitig thcrr language. Thus the 
old poem of Boiardo has been new-dreffed by D(me- 
nkhi and Berni. The works of Chaucer^ which 
tipon this kind of rejuvenefcence has been beftowed 
by Dryden, require little criticifm. The tale of the 
Cock feems hardly worth revival ; and the ftory of 
Palamon and Arcite^ containing an aftion unfuitable 
to the times in which it is placed, can hardly be 
fufFered to pifs without cenfure of the hyperbolical 
'commendation which Dryden has givenjf m the ge- 
neral 
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M^fll Preface, and in a poetical Dedication, a piece 
whcue his original fondnefs of remote conceits feems 
to have revived* 

Of the thfee pieces borrowed from Boccace, 5/^//^ 
nnmda my be defended by the celebrity of the ftory* 
fbeodori and Uonoria^ though it contains not much 
morale yet afforded opportunities of ftriking defcrip- 
tion. And Cymon was formerly a tale of fuch repu- 
tation, that at the revival of letters it was tranflated 
into Latin by one of the Beroalds. 

Whatever fubjcfts employed his pen he was ftill 
improving our meafures, and embellifliing our lan^* 
guage. , 

^In this volume are interfperfed fomc Ihoft wiginal 
poems, which, with his prologues, epilogues, and 
fangs, may be comprifed in Congreve's remark, 
that even thofe, if he had written nothing elfe, 
would have entitled him to the praife of excellence 
in his kind. 

One compofition muft however be diftinguifhcd. 
The ode for Si. Cecilia s Day, perhaps the laft effort 
of his poetry, has been always confidered as cxhi* 
biting the higl>eft flight of fincy, and the exa^ft 
nicety of art* This is allowed to ftand wit&aut a 
rivaT If indeed there is any excellence beyond it, in 
fome other of Dryden'3 works that excellence muft 
be found. Compared with tlie ode on Killigrew^ it / 
may be pronounced perhaps fuperior in the whole, v^ 
but without any fingle part equal to the firft ftanza 
of the other. ^ 

It is faid to have coft Dr^^den a fortnight^s labour ; 
but it does not want its negUgeaces ; fame of the 
lines are without corrcfpondent rhymes j ^ defect. 

Vol. IX. F w whiclx 
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which I never detedled but after an acquaintance of 
I many years, and which the enthufiaftn of the writer 
1 might hinder him from perceiving. 

His laft ftanza has lefs emotion than the former ; 
but it is not lefs elegant in the diAion, The con- 
clufion is vicious ; the mufick of TimoibeuSy which 
raifed a mortal to the Jkies, had only a metaphorical 
power ; that Of Cecilia^ which drew an angel downy 
had a real effeA : the crown therefore could not rea- 
fonably be divided. 

In a general furvey of Dryden's labours, he ap- 
pears to have a ni^indjv'ery ccMapiehfilifive by nature^ 
and much enriched with acquired knowledge. His 
compqfitions are the effedts^of a vigorous genius 
operating upon large materials; 

The power that predominated in his intelle<5lual 
operations was rather ftrong reafon than quick fenfi- 
bility. Upon all occafions that were prefented, he 
\ feidied^athixjhai^^ produced fentiments noT 

' fuch as nature enforces, but meditation fuppHes. 
With the fimple and elemental paffions, as they 
fpring feparate in the mind, he feems not much ac- 
quainted ; and feldom defcribes them but as they are 
complicated by the various relations of fociety, and 
confufed in the tumults and agitations of life. 

What he fays of Love may Contribute to the ex- 
planation of his charaAer : 

Love various minds does varioufly infpire : 
It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incenfc on the altar laid ; 
But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade : 
A fire which every windy paflion blows, 
With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows, 

Dryden's 
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Dryden's was. not one of the gentle h/oms : Love, 
as it fubfifls in itfelf, with no tendency but to the 
perfon loved, and wiihing only ibr correfpondent 
kindnefs ; fuch Love as ihuts out all other intereft^ 
the Love of the Golden Age, was too foft and fubtlc 
to put his faculties in motion. He hacdly conceived 
it but in its turbulent efFeryefcence with fome other 
defires ; when it was enflamed by rivalry, or ob- 
llrudted by difficulties ; when it invigorated ambition^ 
or exafperated revenge. 

He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, 
not often pathetick; and had fo little fenlibility of 
the power of efFufions purely natural, that he did 
not cfteem them in others. Simplicity gave him 
no pleafure ; and for the firft part of his life he looked 
on Otway with contempt, though at laft, indeed very 
late, ht confefled that in his play there was Nature^ 
which is the chief beauty. 

We do not always know our own motives. I am 
not certain whether it was not rather the difficulty 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine opera- 
tions of the heart, than a fervile fubmiffion to an in- 
judicious audience, that filled his plays with falfe 
magnificence. It was ncceflary to fix attention ; and 
the mind can be captivated only by recoUeAion, or 
by curiofity ; by reviving natural fentiments, or im- 
preffing new appearances of things : fentences were 
readier at his call than images ; he could more eafily | 
fill the ear with fplendid novelty, tlian awaken 1 
thofe ideas that flumber in the heart. ^ 

The favourite exercife of his mind was ratiocina- 
tion; and, that argument might not be too foon at 
an end, he delighted to talk of liberty and neceffity, 

F p a deftby 
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dcftiny kfed coritingehrt ; thtfc fte "aifZiiflfes txl tlirf 
Idngiiage 6f the fchdd with fe ftitifch J)rGfilndit!yy 
that the tirdis which he tllfei ate Act alwai^s Utttfcr- 
,ftdod. It i& irirfeed Icirftin^, but fearhihg btitd^ 
place. 

When ohC'e he had engaged htmfdf in difputiitiort, 
Ihoughts flowed in on either fide : he Was now n6 
longer at a loft ; he hail always 6bje Aions and folu- 
fions at command ; ** Verbaqnfe provilatti rem"^^ 
give him matter for his verfe, tod he fittds without 
difficulty V€frfe for his matter; 

In Comedy, for which ht prbfeflcs hlmftlf not 
Naturally qujJified, th* mirth which he excites iwtt 
perhaps not be found fo tnuch to arife firdm any 
briginal humour^ or pttuliority of chara<fter nicely 
diftingtiifhfed and diligently ^rfufed, as from inci- 
dents and circumftanceSy artifices and furpriics ; froni 
jefts of aftion rather than of ferithnent^ What he had 
of humofous or J)affionate, he feetas to have had not 
from naturcy but frort) other poete ; if not ^ways as 
a plagiary, at leaft as an imitator. 

Next to argument, his delight was in wild tod das- 
ring fallics of fentiment, in the itregulat and cccen- 
trick violefnce of wit. He delighted to tread tspoff 
the brink of 'meaning,, wherfe light and dafknefir 
begin to mmglc ; to appj^ach the precipice of ^ 
furdity, and hover over the sfbyfsof unided vacancy. 
This iilclination fometifnes produced Aonfenfe, whici 
^e knew ; as, 

• 
Move fwiftly, Son, and fly a lover's pace. 

Leave weeks and months behind thee in thy face^ 

Amanicl flies 

To guard th^ from tlie demons of the air ; 

My 
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My flaming fiprord above thepi to difpUy» 
All keen, and ground upon the edgp of day. 

And fometimes it ifTued in abfurdities^ of whiph per- 
{laps he was not confcious : 

Then we upon our orb*s laft yei^e fliall go^ 

And fee the ocean leaning on the (ky ; 
From thence our rolliag neighbours we ffaail know. 

And on the lunar world fecurely pry. 

Tbefe hw9 bufe no meaning ; but m^y wc oe| 
fky, in imitation of Cowley on another book^ 

*Tis fo l\ktfen/e 'twill ierve the turn as well ) 

This endeavour after the grand and ^he new pro- 
duced many feqtiments either great or bulky /aiid 
fOfiny images either juft or fplendid : 

I am as free as Nature firft made maq. 
Ere the bafe laws of fecvitude began, 
When wild in wood» the w>ble f»v^ge rap. 

I — ^Tis but becaufe the Living death ne'er knew^ 
They fear to prove it as a .thing thafs imw : 
Let me th' experiment before you try, 
1^11 fbew you firft how eafy 'tis tp 4ie. 

r— There with aforeft of their darts he ftrove. 
And ftood like Capaneu^ defying Jove, 
With his broad fword the boldeft beating down. 
While Fat(S grew pa)e left he fhould win the towQ, 
And turn'4 the iron leaves of his dark book 
Tp make new ^ooms, or mend what it miftook* 

*rrl beg piP fity for this mouldering (;lay ; 
For if you ^iyc it burit^J, there \\ tfkkjf 
PpfTef^on of your ear^h : 

F r 3 If 
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If burnt, and fcatter'd in the air, the winds 

That ftrew my duft difFufc my royalty. 

And fpread me o'er your clime ; for where one atom 

Of mine fhall light, know there Sebaflian reigns. 

Of thefe quotations the two firft may be allowed to 
be great, the two latter only tumid. 

Of fuch fele6tion there is no end. T will add only 
a few more paflages ; of which the firft, though it 
may perhaps be quite clear in profe, is not too ob- 
fcure for poetry, as the meaning that it has is noble : 

No, there is a neceflity in Fate, 
Why ftill the brave bold man is fortunate; 
He keeps his objcS ever full in fight ; 
And that aflurance holds him. firm and right; 
True, 'tis a narrow way that leads to blifs, ^ 

But right before there is no precipice ; I 

Fear makes men look afide, and fo their footing mifs. ^ 

Of the images which the two following citations 
afford, the firft is elegant, the fecond magnificent; 
whether, either bejuft, kt the reader judge; 

What precious drops arc thcfe, 
Which filentjy each other's track purfue. 
Bright as young diamonds in their infant dew I 

Refign your caftje— - 
— Enter, brave Sir ; for, when you {peak the word, 
The gates Ihall open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its Lord fhall meet, 
And bow its towery forehead at. your feet. 



(C 



Thefe burfts of extravagance Dryden calls the 
Dalilahs" of the Theatre ; and owns that many 
noify lines of Maximin and Almanzor call out for 
vengeance upon him : *^ but I knew," fays he, *^ that 

" they 
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•* they were bad enough to pleafe, even when I wrote 
** them.'* There is furely reafon to fufpc6l that he 
pleafed himfelf as well as his audience ; and that 
thefe, like the harlots of other men, had his love, 
though not his approbation. 

He had fometimes faults of a lefs generous and 
fplendid kind^ He makes, like almoft all other 
poets, very frequent ufe of mythology, and fome- 
times connects religion and fable too clofely without 
diftindlion. 

He defcends to difplay his knowledge with pedan- 
tick oftentation ; as when, in tranflating Virgil, he 
fays, ** tack to the larboard" — and " veer ftarboard ;*' 
and talks in another work, of ** virtue fpooning 
" before the wind.** — His vanity now and then be- 
trays his ignorance : 

They Nature's king through Nature's opticks vicwM; 
Rcvers'd, they viewM hira leflTen'd to their eyes. 

He had heard of reverfinga telefcope, and unluckily 
reverfes the objeA. 

He is fometimes unexpeftedly mean. When he 
defcribes the Supreme Being as moved by prayer to 
ftop the Fire of London, what is his expreffion ? 

A hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, 

In firmamental waters dipped above, 
Of this a broad extinguijher he makes, 

And hoods the flames that to their quarry ftrove. 

When he defcribcsi the Laft Day, and the decilive 
tribunal,- he intermingles this image : 

When rattling bones together fly, 
From the four quattcrs of the fky, 

F F 4 It 
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It was indeed never in his power to reiift th« 
temptation of a jeft. In bis Elegy oin Cromwell : 

No fooner was the FrrncliTnan*s cJiufe embrac'd. 
Than tl>€ /ight M^nfieur tlw gtavt Don outweigh'd j 



His fortune turn*d the fcate - 



lie had a vanity, unworthy of hig abilities^ ta 
fbew, as may be fufpefted, the rank of the company 
with whom Ixc lived, by the ufe of French words, 
which had then crept into converfation ; fach as 
frakhiur for coolncfs^ f^^^gue for turbulenct^ and a 
few rnort, none of which the language has incorpo- 
rated or retained. They continue only where they 
ftood firil, perpetual warnings to future innoraitors. 

Thefe are his faults of affedtation ; hi s faults of 
nejgligence are beyond recital. Such is the uncvc*^ 
nels of his compofitionsi' that ten lines are fcldonv 
found together without fomething of which the 
reader is afliamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of 
his own pages; he feldom ftri^led aiftex fupveaM 
excellence, but fnatched in hafte what was within 
his reach ; and when he could content others^ was 
himfelf contented. He did not keep present .to bi$ 
mind an idea of pure perfedlion; nor conopare ,his 
works, fuch as they were, with what they might be 
' made. He knew to whom he fliould be oppbfed. 
He had more mufick tliaxi Waller, more vigour than 
Denham, and more nature than Cowley ; and from 
his contemporaries be was in no danger. Standing 
therefol^e in the highcft place, he 'had fto -dare 416 fife * 
by contending with himfelf; bat, -wiiilc there -was 
no name above his own^ was willing to enjoy fame 
on the ealieil terms. 

He 
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He was no lover of labour. What he thoitgbt 
Sufficient, he did not ik>p to make better ; and aU 
lowed himfelf to leave many pi^ts unfinilliedj» in con* 
fidence that the good lines would overbalance th9 
bad. What he had once written, he difmifled from 
his diooghts ; and I believe there it no example lo 
be found of -any corrcftion or improvement mado 
by him after publication. The haftineft of his pro* 
ducftions might be the efFedt of necefiky ; but hia 
fubfequent negle<ft could hardly have any Qther caufo 
than impatience of fhidy. 

What can be faid of his verfification will be little 
inore than a dilatation of the praife given it by Pope ; 

Waller was fmooth ; but Drydcn taught to join ^ ' 
Tlic varying vcrfc, the full-«foun3ing line, I 

The long majeftic mai^h, and energy divine. ^ 

Some improvements liad becA alreibdy made m 
l^gliik numbers ; buit the full force of onr language 
was not yet felt ; the verfe that was fmooth was com- 
monly feeble. If Cowley had fometimes a finilhed 
line, he had it by chance. Dryden knew bow to 
chufe the flowing ^nd the iboorous word^ ; to vary 
tlie paufes, and adjuft the accents ; to diverfify the 
cadence, and yet prcferve the finoothnefs of his 
pictre. 

•Of Triplets and Alcxandrinea, thougli he did not 
intnod«ce the ufc, he eftablifhed it. The Triplet has 
long fiibfifted among us. Drydcn feems not to have 
traced ift higher than tso Chapman*s Homer ; but it is 
to be found in Phaer's Virgil, written in the reign of 
Mary 4 and in Hall's Satires^ puhliflied five years 
before ijafi death of Elizabeth. 

^ The 
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The x^lexandrine was, I believe, firft ufed by 
Spenfer, for the fake of clofing his ftanzawith a 
fuller found. We had a longer meafure of fourteen 
fyllables, into which the ^neid was translated by 
Phaer, and other works of the ancients by other 
writers ; of which Chapman's Hiad was, I believe, 
the laft. # 

The two firft lines of Pbaer^s third iEneid will ex- 
emplify this meafure : 

When Afia's flate Was overthrown, and Priam's king- 
dom ftout. 

All guiltlefs, by the power of gods above was rooted 
out. 

As thefe lines had their break, or cafurcy always 
at the eighth fyllable, it was thought, in time, com- 
modious to divide them : and quatrains of lines, al- 
ternately, confifting of eight and fix fyllables, make 
the moft foft and pleafing of our lyrick meafures ; as, 

Relentlefs Time, deftroying power, 

Which ftone and brafs obey, 
Who giv'ft to cvVy flying hour 

To work fome new decay. 

In the Alexandrine, when its power was once felt, 
fome poems, as DraytofCs Polyolbioriy were wholly 
written ; and fomctimes the meafures of twelve and 
fourteen fyllables were interchanged with one another. 
Cowley was the firft that inferted- the Alexandrine at 
pleafure among the heroick lines of ten fyllables, and 
from him Dryden profefles to have adopted it. 

The Triplet and Alexandrine are not univerfally 
approved. Swift always ccnfured them, and wrote 

fome 
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fome lines to ridicule them. In examining their pro- 
priety, it is to be confidered that the eflcnce of verfc 
is regularity, and its ornament jis yangty. *l*o write 
verie, is to difpofe fyllables and founds harmpnically 
by fome known and fettled^ rule ; a rule however lax 
enough to fubftitute limilitude for identity, to admit 
change without breach of order, and to relieve the 
car without difappoinring it. Thus a Latin hexame- 
ter is formed from dadlyls and fpondces differently 
combined ; the Englifh heroick admits of acute or 
grave fyllables varioufly difpofed. The Latin never 
deviates into feven feet, or exceeds the number of 
feventeen fyllables; but the Englifli Alexandrine 
breaks the lawful bounds, and furprifes the reader 
with twp fyllables more than he expedled. 

The effcA of the triplet is the fame ; the ear has 
been accuftomed to exped a new rhyme in every 
couplet; but is on a fudden furprized with three 
rhymes together, to which the reader could noTSc- 
commodate his voice, did he not obtain notice of the 
change frorn thg hraf;g8 of \hf marcin^. Siirfly there 
is fometing unfkilful in the neceflity of fuch mecha* 
nical diredlion. 

Confidering the metrical art limply as a fcience^ 
and cbnfequently excluding all cafualty, we mufl: 
allow that Triplets and Alexandrines, inferted by 
caprice, are Interruptions of that conftancy to which 
fcience afpires. And though the variety which they 
produce may very juftly be delired, yet, to make 
poetry exadl, there ought to be fome ftatcd mode of 
admitting them. 

• But till fome fuch regulation can be formed, I wifli 
them flill to be retained in tlieir prefent ftate. 

They 
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They >rc fometifloea conveaiept to the poet. F^atm 
wa3 of opinion, that Dryden w^ tpo liber^l^ aiuji 
Pope too fpAfifig* in theif uft^ 

Th« rhymes of Dryi[iBn wie commonly jjaft, an4 h^e 
nlue4 himfelf for his rei^iae^ in finding them i )>nJt 
^ b fom^timep opea tp <)bjjedioa. 

It 19 the cotnfnon pr$uS:i(:^ pf o^r poet$ to e»d jhf 
(econd line with a wefl:k or gjFpVf? fyll^^Je i 

Together d*cr tjie Alps m^thlalw wc fly, 
J'iir4 with ideiw of fair Itftlj. 

Dr}'den fometimes puts the weak rhyme in the 
firft: 

Laugh, all the powers that favour tyranny^ 
And all the ftanding arqay of the flcy, 

Sonfietitnes he concludes a period er paragmpfi 
^ith the firft lifie of a couplet, which, though die 
French feem to dp it without irregularity, alw^iy^ 
difpJeafes in Englifh poetry. 

The Alexandrine, though much his favourkc^ is 
not always very driigcntly fabricated by him. It 
invariably requires a break at the lixtli fyllable ; a 
rule which the modern French poets never violate, but 
which Dryden fometimes neglefted : 

And with paternal thunder vindicates his throne. 

Of Dryden's "works it was faid by fi^)e, t4iM 
^' he could deleft- from them better fpecimens-of^vei^ 
" mode of poetry than any -ether EngUfliwiJiierGoul4 
*^ fupply." Perhaps no nation ever produced a vm- 
ter that enriched his language with -fuch rariety of 
models. To him we owe the improvement, perhaps 

the 
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the completion of ouf metre, the refinement of our 
language, and much of the correftncfs of our fenti- 
ments. By him we were taught " fapcre & fari^** 
to think natiijfally and exprefs forcibly. Though 
DaVies has reafoned in rhyme before him, it may be 
perhaps maintained that be wm the firft ^ho joineci 
argument with poetry* He ihewed us the true 
bounds of a tranflator's liberty. Wh« was faid of 
Rome, adorned by Auguftus, may be applied by am 
cafy metaphor to Efiglifh poetry embellifhed by Dry- 
den, " lateritiam invenit, marmoream reliquit.'* He 
found it brick, and he left it marble. 

The invocation before the Georgicks is here in- 
ferted from Mr. Milbourne*s verfion, that^ according 
to his own propofal, his verfea may be compared 
wkh thofe which he cenfures. 

What makes the richeft tilth, beneath what figns 

'to plough^ and when to match your elms and vines % 

\Vhat care mrhflocksy and what with herJs agrees. 

And all the management of frugal hees ; 

1 fing, Macenas ! Ye immenfely clear, 

Vaft orbs of light, which guide the rolling year; 

Bacchus^ and mother Ceiesy if by you 

We fatt'ning com for hungry majl purfue, 

\iy tau'ght by you, we firft the chfter prcft. 

And thin cMjiuams iff il\\ Jpr'ghtly juice refrcfht} 

Ye foTMrn^ the prefcnt numcns of the field, 

Wiiod ryMphs Vini fawns, joiXT kind affiftancc yield ^ 

Your gifts I fing : atnl thou, sit whofe fearM firoke 

From rending earth the fiery cour/cr broke, 

Gre^t Nej^tune, O affift my artful fong ! 

And thou to \Vhbrt\ the Woods and groves belong, 

Whofe fnoWy heifers on her flowVy plains 

In mighty herds the Caan IJlc maintains I 
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Pan^ happy (hep&erd, if thy cares divine^ 

E*cr to improve thy Mamdus incline, , \ 

JLcave thy Lycaan 'oyood and native graven 

And with thy lucky fmiles our work approve ; 

Be Pallas too, fwcet oil's inventor, kind; 

And he who firft the crooked flougb dcfign'd, 

Syhanus, god of all the woods, appear, 

Whofe hands a new-drawn tender c^/>re/i bear i 

Ye g^ds and goddejjes^ who c*er with love 

Would guard our paftures and our fields improve i 

You, who new plants from unknown lands fupply. 

And with condenfing clouds obfcure the (ky. 

And drop them fofily thence in fruitful fliowers ; 

Affift my enterprize ye gentle powers ! 

And thou, great Cafar! though we know not yet 
Among what gods thou *lt fix thy lofty feat ; 
Whether thou 'It be the kind tutelar god 
Of thy own JRowf, or with thy awful nod 
Guide the vaft world, while thy great hand fliall bear ^ 
The fruits and feafons of the turning year, I 

And thy bright brows thy mother's myrtles wear; * 
Whether thou 'It all the boundlefs ocean fway, 
And fca-men only to thyfelf (hall pray ; 
Ibuky the faireft ifland, kneel to thee. 
And, that thou may'ft her fon by marriage be, 
Tetiys will for the happy purchafe yield 
To make a dowry of her wat'ry field ; 
Whether thou It add to Heaven a brighter fign^ 
And o'er the fummer months fercnely (hine ; 
Where between Cancer and Erigone, 
There yet remains a fpacious room for thee ; 
Where the hot Scorpion too his arm declines, 
And more to thee than half his a ch refigns; 
Whatever thou 'It be ; for fure the realms below 
No juft pretence to thy command can Ihow : 
No fuch ambition fways thy vaft Hcfires, 
Though Gieece her own Eyfian Fields admires. 

And 
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And now, at laft, contented Prrftrpine 
Can all her mother's earned prayers decline. 
Whatever thou It be, O guide our gentle courfe ; 
And with thy fmiles our bold attempts enforce; 
With me th* unknowing ruftkks^ wants relieve, 
And, though on earth, our facred vows receive ! 

Mr. DRYDEN, having rcceiycd from Rymcr 
his Remarks on the tragedies of the loft Age, wrote 
obfervations on the blank; leaves; which, having 
been in the poffeffion of Mr. Garrick, are by his fa- 
vour communicated to the publick, that no particle 
of Dryden may be loft. 

** That we may lefs wonder why pity and ter- 
*^ ror are not now the only fprings on which our tra- 
** gedics move, and that Shakfpeare may be more 
**' excufed, Rapin confefles that the French tragedies 
*• now all run on the tendre ; and gives the reafon, 
*^ becaufe love is the paffion which moft predomi- 
•^ nates in our fouls, and that therefore the paffions 
*^ reprefented become inlipid, unlefs they are con- 
^* formable to the thoughts of the audience. But it 
*• is to be concluded, that this pallion works not now 
*^ amongft the French fo ftrongly as the other two 
** did amongft the ancients. Amongft us, who have 
*^ a ftronger genius for writing, the operations from 
*' the writing are much ftronger ; for the raifing of 
*^ Shakfpeare's paflions is more from the excellency 
*^ of the words and thoughts, than the juftnefs of 
** the occalion ; and, if he has been able to pick 
•^ fingle occafions, he has never founded the whole 
*^ reafonably : yet, by the genius of poetry in writing, 
^^ he has fucceeded. 

'' Rapin 
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^^ Rapin attributes more tb the diSthy that is, to 
*^ the words and difconrfe of a tragedy, than Ari- 
*^ ftotle has done, who places them in the laft rank of 
*^ beauties ; perhaps, only laft in order, becaufe they 
*^ are the laft product of the defign, of the difpofi- 
^^ tion or connexion of its parts ; of the charafters, 
^^ of the manneis of thofc charaAera, and of the 
^^ thoughts proceeding from tfaofe tnannera. Rapin's 
^^ words are remfurkable : "Tis not the admirabk in^ 
" trigue, the furprifing cveots, and extraordinary 
<' incidents, that nuke the beauty of a tragedy: *ti» 
*^ the difcourfes, when they are natural and paffion^ 
^^ ate : fo are Shakfpcare*9. 

*^ The parts of a poem, tragick or heroick^ are^ 

*' I. The fable itfelf. 

•^ ». The order or manner of its contrivance, in 
** relation of the parts to the whole. 

<^ 3, The manners, or decency, of the charai^iers^ 
*' in fpeaking or ading what is proper for thcm> 
*^ aod proper to be ihewn by the poet. 

*^ 4. The thoughts which cxpe(s the manners* 

** 5* The words which exprefs thofc thoughts. 

^^ In file laft of thcfc Homer excels Virgil ; Vir* 
*^ gil all the other ancient poets ; and Shakipeare sdl 
*^ modern poets. 

" For the fecond of tbefe, the order : the mean- 
^* ing is, that a ^bk ought to hare a beginning, 
*^ mnldi^, aad an end, aid juft and natural ; fo that 
*^ that part, /. g. which is the middle, could not na- 
'^ turally be the begismiflg or »d, aad fo of the reft x 
'^ all depei>d on one' another, like the links of a 
** curious chain. If terror and pity are -only to be 
'* caifed, certainly this author follows . Ariftotle's 

" rules, 
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** rules, and Sophocles* and Euripides* example ; 
•*-but joy may be raifed too, and that doubly, ei- 
^* ther by feeing a wicked man puhilhed, qr a good 
*^ man at laft fortunate ; or perhaps indignation, to 
*• fee wickednefs profperous, and goodnefs de* 
** preffed : both thefe may be profitable to the end 
" of a tragedy, reformation of manners; but the.- 
** laft improperly, only as it begets pity in the au- 
'^dience; though Ariftotle, I confefs, places tra- 
** gedies of this kind in the fecond form. 

** He who undertakes to anfwer this excellent cri-^ 
** tique of Mr. Rymer, in behalf of our Englifti 
** poets againft.the Greek, ought to do it in this 
*' manner : either by yielding to him the greateft 
*' part of what he contends for, which confifts in 
** this, that the /au^o^, i. e. the defign and condudl 
" of it, is more conducing in the Greeks to thofe 
" ends of tragedy, which Ariftotle and he propofe, 
*• namely, to caufe terrour and pity ; yet the grant- 
*^ ing this does not fet the Greeks above the Englifh 
*' poets. 

" But the anfwerer ought to prove two things : firft, 
** that the fable is not the greateft mafter-piece of a 
* * tragedy, though it be the foundation of it. 

•* Secondly, that other ends as fuitable to the na- 
*^ tiu'c of tragedy may be found in the Englifh, 
^* which were not in the Greek. 

** Ariftotle places the fable firft; not quoad dig- 
^^ nitatem^ fed quoad fundamentum : for a fable, ne- 
** ver fo movingly contrived to thofe ends of his, 
** pity and terrour, will operate nothing on our af- 
^' fedlions, except the charadkers, manners, thoughts, 
** and words, are fuitable. 

Vol. IX. Go ^^ So 
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*^ So that it remains for Mr. Rymcr to prove, 
** that in all thofe, or the greateft part of them, wc 
^* are inferior to Sophocles and Euripides ; and this 
•* he has offered at, in fome meafure ; but, I think, 
^* a little partially to the ancients. 

** For the fable itfelf, 'tis in the Englllh more 
**. adorned with epilodes, and larger than in the 
•^ Greek poets; confequently more diverting. For, 
♦^ if the a6kion be but one, and that plain, without 
*^ any counterturn of defign or epifode, /; e. undef- 
•• plot, how can it be fo pleafing as the Englift, 
•* which have both underplot and a turned dclign, 
•* which keeps the audience in expeftation of the 
" cataftrophc ? whereas in the Greek poets wc fee 
** through the whole defign at firft. 

" For the c^iarafters, they are neither fo many 
•^ nor fo various in Sophocles and Euripides, as in 
*• Shakfpeare and Fletcher ; only they are more 
** adapted to thofe ends of tragedy which Ariftotlt 
.♦* commends to us, pity and terrour. 

" The nwnners flow from the charafters, and 
** confequently muft partake of their advantages 
^* and difad vantages. 

•* The thoughts and words, which are the fourth 
^* and fifth beauties of tragedy, are certainly more 
** noble and more poetical in the Englilh than in the 
** Greek, which muft be proved by comparing them 
^^ fomewhat more equitably than Mn Rymer has 
V done. 

** After all, we need not yield that the Englilh 
*^ way is lefs conducing to move pity and terrour, bc- 
5* caufe they often fhew virtue opprcfled and vice 
*^ puniftied ; where they do not both,, or either, 
** they are not to be defended. 

«And 
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•5 And if we Ihould grant that the Greeks pcr- 
*^ formed this better, perhaps it may admit of dif- 
*' pute, whether pity and terrour are either the prime, . 
** or at leaft the only ends of tragedy. 

** 'Tis not enough that Ariftotle had faid fo; for, 
** Ariftorie drew his models of tragedy from Sopho- 
'* cles and Euripides ; and if he had feen ours, might 
** have changed his mind. And chiefly we have 
*^ to fay (what I hinted on pity and terrour, in the 
** laft paragraph fave one), that the punilhment of 
*^ vic e and reward of virtue iuie:iii^4«oft'" adequate 
** ends of tragedy, becaufe mofl: conducing to good 
*^ example of life. Now, pity is not fo eafily 
** raifed for a criminal (and the ancient tragedy al- 
*' ways reprefents its chief perfon fuch) as it is fot 
" an innocent man ; and the fufFering of innocence 
** and punilhment of the offender is of the nature of 
** Englifh tragedy : contrarily, in the Greek, inno- 
" cence is unhappy often, and the offender efcapes. 
*^ Then we are not touched with the fufferings of 
** any fort of men fo much as of lovers; and this 
*' was almoft unknown to the ancients : fo that they 
•* neither adminiflered poetical juftice, of which 
** Mr. Rymer boafts, fo ^ell as we; neither knew 
** they the beft common-place of pity, which is love. 
** He therefore unjuftly blames us for not building 
** on what the ancients left us; for it feems, upon 
^* confideration of the premifes, that we have wholly 
*' finifhed what they began. 

** My judgment on this piece is this: that it is 
** extremely learned, but that the author of it is 
*' better read in the Greek than in the Englifh 
** poets ; that all writers ought to fludy this cri- 

G G i «^ tique. 
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f ^ tique, as the beft account I haxe ever fcen of the 
*^ ancients ; that the model of tragedy, he has here 
^^ given, 43 excellent, and extremelY^orrc^ ; but 
** that it is not the only moHeTof all tragedy, be- 
** Caufe it is too much circumfcribed in plot, cha- 
*' rafters, kd and, laftly, that'we'may be taught 
^^ here juftly to admire and imitate the ancients, 
** without giving them the preference with this au- 
^* thor, in prejudice to our own country. 

** Want of method in this excellent treatife makes 
♦* the thoughts of the author fometimes obfcure. 

** His meaning, that pity and terrour are to be 
^* moved, is, that they are to be moved as the means 
^* conducing to the ends of tragedy, which are plea- 
•^ fure and inftrudlion. 

*^ And thefc two ends may be thus diftinguifhed. 
** The chief end of the poet is to pleafc ; for his im- 
<* mediate repuuik/ii depehds onTt. 

'* The great end of the poem is to inftryft, which 
** it performed by making pleafure the vehicle of 
** that inftTuAion; for^ poefy is an art, 'in3 all arts 
" are made to profit. Rapih. 
^^ ** The pity> which the poet is to labour for, is 
** for the criminal, not for thofe or him whom he 
** has murdered, or who have been the occafion of 
** the tragedy. The terrour is likewife in the punifti- 
** ment of the fame crituinal ; who, if he be repre- 
** Tented too great an offender, will not be pitied ; if ^ 
** altogether innocent, his punifliment will be unjufl. 
^* Another obfcurity is, where he fays, Sophocles 
^* perfefted tragedy by introducing the third aftor: 
** that is, he meant three kinds of adlion ; one com- 
**pany finging, or fpeaking; another playing on 
^* the mufick ; a third dancing. 

*^To 
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•* To rnake a true judgtnent in this competition 

* betwixt the Greek poets and the Englilh, in tra- 
< gedy : 

** Confider, firft, how Ariftotle has defined a 
' trj^edy. Secondly, what he affigns the end of it 

* to be. Thirdly, what he thinks the beauties of 

* it. Fourthly, the means to attain the end pro-* 
' pofed. 

** Compare the Greek and Engfifh tragick poetj 

* juftly, and without partiality, according to thofe 

* rules. 

" Then, fecondly, confider whether Ariftotle has 

* made a juft definition of tragedy ; of its parts, of 

* its ends, and of its "beauties; and whether he, 

* having not feen any others but thofe of Sophocles, 
^ Euripides, &c. had or truly could determine what 
^ all the excellencies of triged/ are, and whetcin 

* they confift. . 

** Next, Ihew in what ancient tragedy wj^ defict- 
' ent : for example, in the narrownefs of its plots^ 

* and fewnefs of perfons ; and try whether that be 

* not a fault in the Greek poets ; and whether their 
^ excellency was fo great, when the variety was Vi^ 

* fibly fo little ; or whether what they did was not 

* very eafy to do. 

*' Then make a judgment on what the English 

* have added to their beauties : as, for example, 

* not only more plot, but alfo new paflions ; k?, 
^ namely, that of love, fcarcely touched on by thCf 

* ancients, except in this one exahiple of Phaedra, 

* cited by Mr. Rymer ; and in that how fhort they 

* were of Fletcher ! 

*' Prove alfo that love, being an heroick pailion, 
3 "w 
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** is fit for tragedy, which cannot be denied, be* 
♦* caufe of the example alleged of Phasdra ; and how 
•* far Shakfpeare has outdone them in friendfhip, &c. 

" To return to the beginning of this enquiry ; 
** confider if pity and terrour be enough for tragedy 
•* to move : and I believe, upon a true definition 
** of tragedy, it will be found that its work extends 
" farther, and that it is to reform manners, by a 
•* delightful reprefentation of human life in great 
•* perfons, by way of dialogue. If this be true, then 
^ not only pity and terrour are to be moved, as the only 
^ means to bring us to virtue, but generally love to 
•* virtue, and hatred to vice ; by Ihewing the re- 
*^ wards of one, and puniftiments of the other; at 
•• leaft, by rendering virtue always amiable, though 
•* it be Ihewn unfortunate ; and vice deteftablc, 
^ though it be fhewn triumphant. 

** If, then, the encouragement of virtue and dif- 
** couragement orvtw^jrThe'pTOpei ends of poefry 
^' in tragedy,'' pity 'and terrour, though"^ gQ C R l ' m e a ny ^ 
** are not the only. For alV the paffion^,'''in'^ their 
•* tuTfis,' are to be fet in a ferment; as joy, anger, 
^ love, fear, are to be ufed as the poet's comnion- 
** places ; and a general concernment for the prin* 
** cipal atflors is to be raifed, by making them ap- 
•^ pear fuch in their chara<n:ers, their words, and ac- 
•*^ tions, as will intereft the audience in their fortunes. 

*' And if, after all, in a larger fcnfe, pity com- 
** prehends this concernment for the good, and ter- 
•* rour includes deteftation for the bad, then let us 
** confider whether the Englifli have not anfwered 
'* this end of tragedy as well as the ancients, or 
*' perhaps better. 

« And 
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*^ And liere Mr. Rymer's objcdHons againft thefe 
*^ plays are to be impartially weighed,, that we may 
** fee whether they are of weight enough to turn the 
*^ balance againft our countrymen. 

** 'Tis evident thofe plays, which he arraigns, 
>^ have moved both thofe paffions in a high degree 
*^ upon the ftage. 

** To give the glory of this away from the poet, 
** and to place it upon the adlors, feems unjuft. 

" One reafon is, becaufe whatever aftors they 
** have found, the event has been the fame ; that is, 
-*' the lame paffions have been always moved ; which 
*^ fhews that there is fomething of force and merit 
*' in the plays themfelves, conducing to the defign 
^^ of railing thefe two paffions : and fuppofe them 
** ever to have been excellently^ a6led, yet a<^ion 
** only adds grace, vigour, and more life, upon 
*' the ftage ; but cannot give it wholly where it is 
** not firft. But, fecondly, 1 dare appeal to thofe 
*^ who have never feen them adted, if they have 
** not foiind thefe two paffions moved within them : 
** and if the general voice will carry it, Mr. Ry- 
** mer's prejudice will take off his fingle teftimony. 

*^ This, being matter of faft, is reafonably to be 

** eftablilhed by this appeal ; as, if one man fays 

*^ it is night, when the reft of the world conclude it 

^* to be day, there needs no farther argument againft 

** him, that it is fo. 

** If he urge, that the general tafte is depraved, 
** his arguments to prove this can at beft but evince 
' " that our poets took not the beft way to raife thofe 
• *^ paffions J but experience proves againft him, that i 

*' thofe 
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♦* thofc means, which they have ufed, have been 
^* fuccefsful^ and have produced them. 

** And one reafbn of that fucccfs is, in my opi- 
*^ nion, this ; that Shakfpeare and Fletcher have 
*^ written to the genius of the age and nation in 
*^ which they lived ; for though nature, as he ob- 
*' jefts, is the fame in all places, and reafon too the 
**fame; yet the climate, the age, the difpofition 
** of the people, to whom a poet writes, may be fo 
^' different, that what pleafed the Greeks would not 
*• fatisfy an Englifli audience. 

** And if they proceed upon a foundation of truer 
*^ reafon to pleafe the Athenians, than Shakfpeare 
•^ and Fletcher to pleafe the Englilh, it only ihews 
** that the Athenians were a more judicious people ; 

; •• but the poet's bufinefs is certainly to pleafe the 

1^ *• audience. 

** Whether our Engliih audience have been 
*^ pleafed hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or 
*' with bread, is the next queftion ; that is, whether 
*^ the means which Shakfpeare and Fletcher have 
" ufed, in their plays, to raife thofe paffions before 
*^ named, be better applied to the ends by the 
^V Greek poets than by them. And perhaps we 
*' ftiall not grant him this wholly : let it be yielded 
•* that a writer is not to run down with the ftream^ 
•* or to pleafe the people by their ufual methods, 
•* but rather to reform their judgments, -it flill 
*^ remains to prove that our dieatre needs this total 
** reformation. 

*^ The faults, which he has found in their defign 
** are rather wittily aggravated in many places than 

" rca- 
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^* retfonably urged ; and as much may be re- 
^* turned on the Greeks by one who were as witty 
•* as himfelf. 

*^ They deftroy not, if they are granted, the 
*^ fdundation of the fabrick; only take away from 
*^ the beauty of the fymmetry ; for example, the 
*' faults in the charafter of the King, in King and 
'* No-king, are not, as he calls them, fuch as ren- 
*^ der him dcteftable, but only imperfeftions which 
^^ accompany human nature, and are for the moft 
^^ part excufed by the violence of his love ; fo that 
•* they deftroy not our pity or concernment for 
*^ him : this anfwer may be applied tq moft of his 
*^ objedlions of that kind. 

*^ And Rollo committing many murders, when he 
*^ is anfwerable but for one, is too feverely arraigne4 
" by him ; for, it adds to our horror and deteftation 
** of the criminal ; and poetic juftice is not ne- 
** gleded neither ; for we ftab him in our minds *for 
** every offence which he commits ; and the point; 
•* which the poet is to gain on the audience, is not 
** fo much in the death of an offender as the raifing- 
** an horror of his crimes. 

*^ That the criminal fhould neither be wholly 
** guilty, nor wholly innocent, but fo participating 
*^ of both as to move both pity and terror, is cer- 
** tainly a good rule, but not perpetually to be ob- 
*• ferved ; for, that were to make all tragedies too 
*^ much alike ; which objeSion he forefaw, but ha& 
*^ not fully anfwered. ^ 

** To conclude, therefore; if the plays of the ancients 
** are more corredlly plotted,— otiTS^axe more bcautr- 
** fully written. And, if we can raife paflions as high 
*^ on worfe foundations, it ihews our genius in tra- 

VoL. IX. Hh ''gedy 
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V gody is greater; for in 4^ other parts of \% the 
'^ Englifh have manifeftly excelled theni)/* 



THE original of the following letter is prefcrved 
in the Library at Lambeth^ and was^ kindly imparted 
to the publick by the reverend Dr. Vyfe. 

Copy of an original Letter from John Drydcn, 
. Efq. to his fons in Italy, from a MS, in the 
Lambeth Library, marked N** 933, p. 56. 
(Svper/criied) 

^' Al illuftriffimo Sig''* 
** Carlo Dryden Camariere 
^« d'Honore A.S'.S. 

*Mn Roma, 
** Franca per Manioua. 

*' Sept. the 3d, our fiyle, 

** Dear Sons, 
^' Being now at Sir William Bowycr's in the coun- 
*• try, I cannot write at large, becaufe I find myfelf 
** fomewhat indifpofed with a cold, and am thick of 
** hearing, rather worfe than I was in town. I am 
*^ glad to find, by your letter of July 26th, your 
*• ftyle, that you are both in h^^iUh ; but wonder 
^* you fhould think me fo negligent as to forget to 
'* give you an account of the Ihip in which your 
*' parcel is to come* I have written to you two or 
*^ three letters concerning it, which I have ftnt by 
*^ fafe hands, as I told you, and doubt not hut you 
** have them before this can arrive to you. Being 
.'* out of town, I have forgotten the lhij)'s name, 
•'* which your mother will enquire, and put it into her 
*^ letter, which is JQJilfd with mine. But the mafter's 

** name 
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^^ name I remember : he is called Mr^ Ralph Thorp; 
'^ the ihip is bound to Leghorn, configned to Mn 
<^ Petei: and Mr. Thomas Ball^ merchants. I am of 
^^ your opinion^ that by Tonfon's means almoft all 
^^ our letters have mifcarried for this laft year. But, 
^^ however, he has mifled of his defign in the Dedi« 
<^ cation, though he had prepared the book for it| 
^^ for^ in every figure of iEneas he has caiifed him to 
<^ be drawn like King William, with a hooked nofe. 
^^ After my return to town^ I intend to alter a play 
^^ of Sir Robert Howard's, written long fince, and 
^* lately put into my hands ; *tis called The Conqueft 
^^ $/ China by the Tartars. It will coft me fix weeks 
<< ftudy, with the probable benefit of an hundred 
'* pounds. In the mean time I am writing a fong 
^^ for St. Cecilia's Feaft, who, you know, is the pa* 
f^.tronefs of mufick. This is troublefome, and no 
*^ way beneficial ; but I could not deny the Stewards 
^' of the Feaft, who came in a body to me to defire 
*• that kindnefs, one of them being Mr. Bridgeman, 
'^ whofe parents are your mother's friends. I hope 
'* \o fepd you thirty guineas between Michaelmas 
•* and Chrifi:mas, of which I will give you an ac- 
*• count when I come to town. I remember the 
•• counfel you giye me in your letter; but difiem- 
V bling, though lawful in fome cafes, is not my ta- 
•• lent; yet, for your fake, I will ftruggle with the 
^^ plain opennefs of my nature, and keep in my juft 
^' refentments againfi: that degenerate order. In the 
*^ mean time, I flatter not myfelf with any manner 
" of hopes, but do my duty, and fufFer for God's 
** fake ; being aflured, before hand, never to be rp- 
^' warded, though the times ihould alter. Towards 

•• the 
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•* the latter end 6f thi* month, September, Charles 
•• will begin to recover his perfeft health, according 
** to his nativity, which, cafting it myfelf, I am fure 
** h true, and all things hitherto have happened ac- 
♦* cordingly to the very time that I predidled them : 
•* I hope at the fame time to recover more health, ac- 
•* cording to my age. Remember me to poor Harry, 
; 1 *' whofc prayers I earneftly defire. My Virgil fuc- 
J I *^ ceeds in the world beyond its defert or my expec- 
j ** tation* You know the profits might have beeii 
*^ more ; but neither my confcience nor my honour 
** would fuffer me to take them: but I never caa 
•* repent of my conftancy, fince I am thoroughly per- 
*^ fuaded of the juftice of the caufe for which I fuf^ 
** fer* It has pleafed God to raife up many friends 
*^ to me amongft my enemies, though they who 
•* ought to have been my friends are negligent of 
** me. lam called to dinner, and cannot go on with 
•* this letter, which I defire you to* excufe ; and am 






*' Your moft aiFeAionate father, 

" John Dryden. 



u 



END OF THE NINTH TOLUMX. 



KidLt.n Paj/.ige, fleet Utitti, Landft, 
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